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A Few Words About This Publication 


HE publication of this document points to another landmark in the de- 

velopment of co-operative relationships between departments of the 
National Education Association. Such relationships tend to unify personnel en- 
gaged in various educational specializations and to foster confidence in public 
education by the American people. 

This publication deals specifically with administrative problems in secondary 
schools relating to health education, physical education, and recreation of 
mutual concern to secondary-school principals and to employed personnel in 
one or more of the three related program fields. No attempt has been made to 
include the total secondary-school program of health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. Oftentimes the principal of a secondary school needs 
this information to make sound administrative decisions about health education, 
physical education, or recreation. These programs, in addition to their compara- 
tively recent addition to the curriculum, have numerous counterparts in other 
official organizations in the community as well as in a variety of voluntary and 
private agencies. Thus an administrative decision made by the principal requires 
consideration of similar programs sponsored by out-of-school groups. Obvi- 
ously, specialists in health education, physical education, or recreation must 
look to the school principal for approval of departmental policy and sanction 
of organizational procedure. This publication aims to provide concise and author- 
itative statements of practical use both to the administrator and specialist. 

Initial plans for the project stemmed from the executive secretaries of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Out of these plans emerged 
a joint committee with equal representation from both associations. Members 
of the joint committee met in Washington, D.C., and agreed upon certain 
definitive terms and techniques of operation. 

Definitive terms. By problems is meant those realistic issues which confront the 
principal in the conduct of affairs as the chief executive officer of his school 
with reference to health education, physical education, and recreation, and 
specialists in these fields who must depend on the principal for official sanction 
and support of existing or contemplated administrative policies and procedures. 
By secondary school is meant both junior and senior high schools established: 
(1) as a combined administrative unit (grades 7-12); (2) as separate administra- 
tive units (grades 7-9 and grades 10-12); or (3) as a four-year high school 
(grades 9-12). By health education is meant the activities commonly grouped 
under the titles: (1) health services; (2) healthful school living or healthful school 
environment; (3) health instruction; and (4) safety education. By physical educa- 
sion is meant: (1) instructional classes in games and sports, rhythmic activities, 
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and self-testing activities including gymnastics and stunts; (2) intramural ath- 
letics; (3) interscholastic athletics; (4) corrective physical education or adapted 
physical education; (5) coeducational physical education; and (6) such other 
activities as customarily reside within the scope of the term ‘physical education”’ 
such as play days and sports days. By recreation is meant: (1) those activities 
designated by the secondary school as primarily concerned with leisure educa- 
tion—not limited to physical activity, alone; (2) outdoor education and school 
camping; and (3) noon-hour recreational programs. 

Techniques of operation. Sub-committees of the joint committee were formed in 
each of the main divisions—health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. At least one person from both the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation assumed responsibility for membership on each sub-committee. 
The task of selecting and refining problems discussed in the publication became 
the concern of all members of the joint committee supplemented by leaders 
throughout the country in secondary education and in the three related fields. 
Recognized authorities gave generously of their time to prepare the manuscript 
on various problems. The three consultants of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation edited the entire manuscript for 
publication. 

The finished document, published through the courtesy of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, carries the endorsement of both 
professional organizations. It is hoped that administrators and program special- 
ists may find herein basic information of value in resolving issues of mutual 
concern, leading to the enrichment of educational opportunity among youth 
in secondary school that relate to health education, physical education, and 
recreation. . 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 
Chairman 
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Area I. PROBLEMS IN THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 





Chapter 1 


The Scope of the School Health Program 


ROM efforts restricted to a great extent to problems of sanitation and 

communicable disease control, the school health program has expanded 
and developed until it includes a wide variety of activities that are related to 
either physical or mental health or both. 

Terms commonly used for different parts of the school health program are 
(1) Health Education, (2) Health Services, and (3) Healthful School Living. 
Use of these terms does not imply that each is an entity; it is not. Each aspect 
of the school health program is closely related to the others. The terms merely 
afford a convenient means of discussing one part at one time and other parts at 
different times. 

Health Education is defined as “the process of providing learning experiences 
for the purpose of influencing knowledges, attitudes, and conduct relating to 
individual and group health.""* 

At the secondary-school level health education takes place in numerous ways. 
The trend is to offer specific health courses—sometimes broad and compre- 
hensive in nature and at other times limited to such particular aspects of health 
as first aid, nutrition, home and family relations, safety, personal health, or 
community health. Health education takes time. If a good program of health 
education is to be conducted, provision for it must be made in the schedule. In 
addition to specific health courses, education relating to health takes place 
through correlation with all other areas of the curriculum. It also occurs in con- 
junction with provisions for healthful school living and as a concomitant of 
school health services. 

School Health Services are established to (1) appraise the health status of pupils, 
(2) counsel pupils and parents concerning appraisal findings, (3) encourage the 
correction of remediable defects, (4) help plan for the education of handicapped 
children, (5) help prevent and control disease, and (6) provide emergency care 
for the sick and injured. This aspect of the school health program requires co- 
operative efforts by teachers, physicians, nurses, psychologists, and other special 
personnel. 

Healthful School Living designates those activities related to the provision of a 
safe, sanitary, and attractive environment and a program that is conducive to 





1 Report of the Committee on Terminology in School Health Education, Journal of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Vol. 22. No. 7. September, 1951. p. 14 
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normal growth and development and to optimal health. It requires attention to 
sanitation facilities and to housekeeping procedures. It deals also with the de- 
velopment of such teaching methods and teacher-pupil relationships as foster 
emotional health. 

Organization and conduct of an effective school health program in a secon- 
dary school requires that definite consideration be given to (1) planning, (2) 
personnel, (3) time allotment, and (4) facilities. 

School health activities should be planned jointly by representatives of the 
schools in co-operation with representatives of parents, the health department, 
and various community health and welfare agencies. Only in this manner can 
the health efforts of a community be co-ordinated. In many communities a school 
health council, with representation from all groups concerned with health, helps 
to plan the school health program and provides machinery for the co-ordination 
of health efforts. 

Special personnel is required for certain parts of the school health program- 
particularly nurses, physicians, and psychologists. In some programs use will 
also be made of dentists, dental hygienists, and nutritionists. Speech correction- 
ists and other specialists in the education of the handicapped are needed. The 
administrator must see that adequate amounts of service from special 
health personnel are available, and that these individuals meet high profes 
sional standards. 

For certain school health activities, ¢.g., health examinations and health coun- 
seling, special facilities are needed. In a large school a suite of rooms should be 
available, one to be used as a waiting room, one as a rest room, one as an ex- 
amining room, and one as a dressing room. Detailed suggestions for arrange- 
ments of rooms are contained in Health in Schools.* 


Chapter 2 
School Health Services 


WHAT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL 
FOR HEALTH APPRAISAL? 


pews term health appraisal, as used today, includes not only the physician's 
examination but also all the procedures used and all the information ob- 
tained concerning the total health status of the child. 

Health in Schools, The Twentieth Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators (1951), has outlined the aims of health appraisal as 
follows: 


? American Association of School Administrators. Health in Schools (Twentieth Yearbook Revised). Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Association. 1951 
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1. To identify pupils in need of medical or dental treatment. 

2. To identify pupils who have problems relating to nutrition. 

3. To identify pupils who are poorly adjusted and in need of special attention at school 
or of treatment by a psychiatrist or a child guidance clinic. 

4. To measure the growth of pupils and to assist them in attaining optimum growth. 

5. To identify pupils with nonremediable defects who may require modified programs 
of education; for example, the crippled, partially sighted, hard of hearing, mentally retarded, 
and those with speech defects. 

6. To identify pupils who need a more thorough examination than is usually provided at 
school; for example, x-ray examination, examination by a specialist, or laboratory examina- 
tion of one kind or another. 

7. To identify pupils who may be cared for best apart from the regular school situation; 
for example, the blind, deaf, and tubercular. 

The importance of these health appraisal aims to education must be obvious 
to all educators. Not to discover children with physical defects and emotional prob- 
lems in the earliest stages will result in the progressive development of physical 
disabilities and maladjustments in tens of thousands of our children. 

Such appraisals show that in an average school with 700 pupils, 10 or 12 have 
heart disease, 20 or more have impaired hearing, 5 or 6 need lip reading; 50 or 60 
have visual defects; 50 to 95 per cent have dental disease; 30 or 40 have serious 
problems of emotional maladjustment. If it’s a high school in an underprivileged 
area, possibly 2 have active tuberculosis. Many have malnutrition and poor 
posture due to chronic fatigue and poor eating habits. 

Health appraisal is only the first step. Without health counseling and guid- 
ance, health appraisal is largely a waste of public funds. For years school health 
programs have been criticized for discovering defects and accumulating statis- 
tics and then doing nothing about them. The heart of live functioning health 
education is the counseling and guidance which bring about new attitudes 
and improved health habits. It is the force behind health appraisal which results 
in action. 

Although health appraisal and guidance are important school responsibilities, 
they are also community responsibilities. The school health program depends 
on community support and understanding for its very existence and on the prac- 
ticing medical and dental profession for those diagnostic and treatment services 
which are not within the province of the school to render. 


WHAT ABOUT THE HEALTH EXAMINATION? 


EALTH examination is that part of health appraisal conducted by physicians 
and dentists. As a method of assaying the child's health, it involves the 
co-operation of the pupil, parents, teachers, nurse, physician, dentist, psycholo- 
gist or guidance counselor, and others. The quality varies from a cursory glance 


! Report of the Third National Conference on Physicians and Schools. Edited by D. A. Dukelow, M.D., and Fred 
V. Hein, Ph.D. American Medical Association, Chicago. 1952. p. 10. 
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to an exhaustive diagnostic procedure. They are performed annually in some 
states, not at all in others. 

School activities, complementing the health examination by the physician, 
include continuous daily observation of the appearance and behavior of stu- 
dents; periodic screening of vision, hearing, and growth; instruction in what to 
expect at the examination; and a follow-up program in which the nurse serving 
the school and other school personnel, through parent counselling and adult 
education, insure appropriate action on the physician's recommendations. 

The school can contribute to the co-operative planning that establishes chan- 
nels for the exchange of findings and observations, recommendations, and other 
information between physicians and the school. Establishment of channels for 
the exchange of such essential information from the classroom teacher to the 
physician and the reverse is necessary. 

The pattern.—The pattern for the conduct of health examinations should be 
acceptable to the agencies and professions concerned, educationally and medi- 
cally sound, and agree with the custom and tradition of the community. At 
least education, medicine, dentistry, and public health should plan together 
in determining the objective and scope of the examination, who should per- 
form it and where it should be performed, the number of pupils to be examined 
per hour, channels for the referral of discovered defects, methods for paying 
professional personnel, and other controversial matters. The health examination 
supports the objectives of health appraisal to greatest advantages when it per- 
mits an intimate relationship between the student, his family, and the family 
medical adviser. 

It is suggested that, if physicians are employed, it be for a specified amount 
of service rather than a per capita fee for each examination. The compensation of 
physicians should be sufficient to attract capable individuals who have a real 
interest in school health and the health of children. 

Frequency of examination.—Students should have a minimum of four medical 
examinations—one at school entrance, one in the intermediate grades, one at 
the beginning of adolescence, and one before leaving high school. Additional 
examinations may be arranged if money, time, and personnel permit; but qual- 
ity should not be sacrificed for frequent complete coverage. 

Pupils participating in strenuous athletics, whether in a class program or in 
interscholastic or intramural activities, should have the protection afforded by 
a seasonal, or at least an annual, medical examination. This is best obtained from 
the pupil's private physician, but where this cannot be arranged examinations 
should be conducted by the school physician.?* 

Distribution of periodic examinations throughout the year often protects 
quality when physicians are few. The final determination of the frequency and 
scope of the examination should evolve from joint planning by all who are 


2 Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook, 1951 edition, American Association of School Administrators. p. 199. 
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concerned with pupil health and be based upon an understanding of the desired 
objective and the available resources. 

Important indices of progress are increased self direction of health, improve- 
ments in health when compared to previous appraisals, and having known de- 
fects corrected, modified by such prosthetic devices as glasses or hearing aids, 
or minimized by a learned physical or emotional adjustment. 


WHAT RESPONSIBILITY HAS THE SCHOOL FOR THE CORRECTION 
OF REMEDIABLE DEFECTS? 


DEALLY, when remediable defects are discovered, all that should be necessary 

would be to advise parents of the findings, and corrections would result 
almost immediately. However, when this does not happen, the school has certain 
responsibilities for helping the pupil, through the parent, to get the needed 
correction. 

This responsibility in most school systems is usually that of the school nurse, 
although the school doctor, dentist, dental hygiene teacher, classroom teacher, 
physical educator, and principal all share it. Conferences plus home visits may 
be necessary to get results. 

A number of studies have been made to determine the reasons for failure to 
correct defects. Most of them show lack of interest on the part of the parents as 
to the need for treatment. Lack of money is the next reason, and the pupil's 
fear or indifference to treatment is the third. These three together account for 
ninety per cent of reasons for lack of treatment. 

Similar studies show that, of the untreated defects, about one half are of teeth, 
one fourth of tonsils, and one eighth of eyes. In only a little over two per cent 
of cases was there a difference of opinion on the part of the family doctor as to 
the recommendation of the school physician. 

These findings point to the responsibility of the school for a follow-through 
of the health appraisal to obtain more corrections. First, we must endeavor to 
interest sufficiently parents of younger children, in being present at the school 
health examination or a conference with the physician or nurse. In cases where 
the parent does not come to the school then the nurse, or teacher, should con- 
tact the parent at home. The school must make clear to the parent the importance 
of health examinations and the relationship of optimum health to the intellectual 
and physical development of the child. Very often when there is lack of money 
to pay for the needed correction, an interview with the parent will help solve the 
difficulry. Community facilities may be suggested and explained. Financial aid 
is often available through service clubs and charitable organizations. With older 
children, it is largely a matter of stressing the need and importance of obtaining 
the correction. 

The school’s responsibility may be summarized in these words: to help every 
child attain the highest possible well being; to see that no child is deprived of 
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growth by reason of physical handicaps, defects, or anomalies which might 
constitute an obstacle to growth; to bring to bear measures of detection and 
follow-through leading to treatment, correction, or other helpful adjustment; 
and to guide parents, school staff, children, and all others involved to a greater 
understanding of the important factors related to better total health. 


HOW DO PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES RELATE TO THE SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAM? 


N recent years, our idea of health has been broadened to include mental 
health aspects. With the psychosomatic emphasis in medicine the distinction 
between mental and physical health has broken down. 

There are both practical and theoretical reasons for combining medical, psy- 
chological, and psychiatric services into one pattern. Health cannot be put into 
a separate pigeon hole because all its aspects intertwine one another. Although 
the school doctor and nurse focus their attention on the physical welfare of the 
student, they must also be alert to related factors. For example, the economic, 
social, and psychological forces preventing the correction of defects uncovered 
in the health examination must be recognized; otherwise, the doctor's time is 
wasted. Similarly, the psychologist and the reading specialist must be aware of 
physical conditions preventing the child from being accepted by his age group 
or from learning to read. 

In planning a school building, the committee should recognize the close re- 
lation of health appraisal and counseling services by placing the offices of phy- 
sician, nurse, dental hygienist, counselors, attendance officer, psychologist, and 
psychiatrists in one suite with a central file of records. Thus easy communication 
is possible. The counselor should not have to walk to the other end of the 
building to find out about a child’s health. The nurse should easily obtain psy- 
chological and scholastic background for her conference with the child or for a 
home visit by examining the cumulative record or by talking with the child's 
counselor. 

A common philosophy and goal underlie effective co-ordination. Staff mem- 
bers must not only understand their own specialized work but also their relation 
to the teachers, the specialists, and community agencies. A slow but sure way to 
develop this understanding is through the case conference. 

Each specialist should consider work with teachers as his most important 
function. If the psychologist restricts his services to individual children and 
parents, he greatly limits his usefulness. On the other hand, he extends his influ- 
ence a hundredfold by working closely with teachers on cases referred by them, 
and suggesting changes needed in the curriculum and methods of instruction. 
A school psychiatrist can help teachers to recognize signs of serious maladjust- 
ment and to be more skillful in referring such cases for expert help. Like the 
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psychologist and other specialists, he may make recommendations for adjust- 
ments in the child’s program and for more fundamental changes in policies and 
procedures—with respect to curriculum, discipline, grades and promotion, teach- 
ing methods, and teacher personality. 


In school systems with such services, two major forms of organization are 
commonly represented: (1) organization according to the specialized service and 
(2) organization according to grade level—elementary and high school. In the 
first form of organization, psychological and health services may be included 
under either Health Education Service or under Guidance, Personnel, and 
Records. 

For the sake of the pupil, whose best development is many-sided, psychologi- 
cal and health services should form a closely knit pattern. Moreover, they should 
be part of his total educational program. In this sense, they are not services so 
much as experiences provided to meet individual pupil and teacher needs. 


WHAT ABOUT RECORDS? 


ECORDS of many types, and for many purposes, are maintained in sec- 

ondary schools. Included are those for health and safety. It is important 

that they supply needed information and that such information be put to greater 
use. 


Health records—It is desirable that health appraisals be recorded on each 
student's health card. Such a card should be a part of his overall school record. 
The records should be cumulative and they should accompany him from the 
elementary school through the junior high and senior high schools as he is 
promoted or transferred. 


All pertinent information concerning a student's health should be brought 
together on the cumulative health card. It should contain important facts from 
the health history, teachers’ observations, and findings of medical, dental, and 
psychological examinations. This record should also include information con- 
cerning health counselling given the student and the follow-through that has 
occurred in the correction of remediable defects. 


The health records need to be readily available to physicians, nurses, home- 
room teachers, principals, and others. However, due consideration must be given 
to the personal nature of the information. Physicians and nurses may wish to 
maintain special records which contain such information as, in their opinion, is 
confidential. 


The school physician's and nurse's interpretation should make individual 
health needs apparent to pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators. To assist 
pupils with health problems, as revealed in accurate records, it is important that 
some responsible individual provide the necessary guidance by conferring with 
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pupils, parents, and teachers. This person might be the school nurse or the health 


educator. 


Effective planning of an educational program depends in part on the knowl- 
edge of the students’ health status. Proper use of the health record may deter- 
mine educational and social development and programs of the students in 


school. 


Accident records—An organized system of reporting accidents occurring in 
school buildings, on school grounds, in the home, and en route to and from 
school is desirable. It will serve to make teachers, pupils, and parents safety- 
conscious. The analysis of these records should reveal potential hazards in need 
of correction. Detailed information on unsafe environmental conditions and 
unsafe acts in relation to student injuries is essential in organizing a program 
of safety activities. 


Procedures in examination and analysis of accident records should be given 
due consideration by the school administrator. Copies of all student accident 
records should be reviewed by the superintendent, school physician, safety 
supervisor, Custodian, and other competent personnel to determine accident 
causation and formulate preventive measures. Copies of the analysis, accom- 
panied by supporting reports, should then be forwarded to selected personnel 
in authority to set up corrective procedures. 


Accident records can be used for individual student guidance. The adminis- 
trator will also find these records of considerable assistance in connection with 
liability suits. 


Summaries of accident data may well be used in preparing bulletins for teach- 
ers reminding them of accidents having the highest incidence during a specific 
period or in a specific type of activity. Suggestions for elimination or reduction 
of accident hazards should always be included. 


WHAT PLANS SHOULD YOU MAKE FOR 
EMERGENCY CARE? 


CHOOL staff members who supervise students have a legal as well as moral 
obligation to give them appropriate care when they are stricken by injury 
or illness. This obligation extends to children within the schools, on the school 
grounds, on field trips, and to some extent while en route between school and 
home. The responsibility is coupled with that relating to accident prevention: 
There is an obligation to eliminate environmental and procedural hazards pru- 
dently, and to supervise adequately, particularly where accidents are likely to 
occur, as on playgrounds and in shops and gymnasiums. A determined safety 
education program should be developed. 
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The school administrator should assume responsibility directly or through 
delegated authority for (1) preparing written statements of policies and pro- 
cedures for dealing with emergencies; (2) establishing a first aid room; (3) pro- 
viding for equipment and supplies; (4) maintaining records; and (5) educating 
the staff members concerning their responsibilities and procedure in case of 


pupil accident or illness. 


Policies and procedures should be developed jointly with the local medical 
society, the health department, hospitals, and parents. The school physician and 
nurse should assist in the planning; they may also discharge some of the other 
duties mentioned above, and occasionally will render emergency care. 


When formulating rules for procedure in case of emergency, provision should 
be made for (1) the immediately essential first aid, (2) the less urgent care when 
well-qualified help may have arrived, (3) the notifications of the school adminis- 
trator and the parent or, when necessary, the family physician or hospital, (4) 
the transportation, and (5) the completion of records. The rules should state 
that the significantly ill or injured child should not be sent home alone, and that 
carry-through of responsibility is essential until another responsible person, usu- 
ally the parent, takes over. The responsibilities of the immediate supervisor of 
the stricken child, such as the teacher or bus driver, and of the nurse, school 
physician, person qualified in first aid, and the administrator should be outlined. 


At all times of school activity there should be available at least one person 
currently well-qualified in first aid. Staff members should know who such quali- 
fied people are. However, all staff members should know at least the rudiments 
of emergency care, because sometimes help will not be at hand immediately, 
particularly on bus and field trips and during after-school activities. Considering 
both what is done and left undone, legal obligation, unless professionally trained 
in medicine or nursing, probably would be to act with such care when emergen- 
cies occur as might be expected of a prudent lay person. 


A health service room may be available for first aid. In any case, equipment and 
supplies should be placed where cleanliness, accessibility, and the patient's 


privacy are assured. 


Cumulative health record cards should be available, providing names, addres- 
ses, and telephone numbers of parents and also of any others designated to 
accept responsibility in the absence of the parent, and of the family physician 
and hospital. Authorization should be given by the parents to deal directly with 
the physician in case of necessity, the physician having consented. Each serious 
accident should be fully investigated, the information so obtained being utilized 
for safety. Although many staff members will contribute to preparing the rec- 
ords, one person should have over-all responsibility; thus adequacy of the 
records and follow-up are better insured. 
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Chapter 3 
School Health Education 


HOW DOES THE SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE CONTRIBUTE TO 
HEALTH EDUCATION? 


PPORTUNITIES for correlation of school health service and school 
health instruction are many. In school systems where both are under one 
head, there is less contusion and less danger of omission than where each depart- 
ment is separate. In systems where each department is headed by a separate 
person, co-operative planning is necessary between departmental heads as well 
as between the nurses and teachers working in the individual schools. In small 
systems the superintendent of schools or some person designated by him must 
integrate the work. 

The various services rendered by the school health service or encouraged by 
them should all be used by the school health service for dispensing educational 
information. They should also be considered by the health instruction staff as 
teaching opportunities. Examples of such services are immunization procedures, 
weighing and measuring, vision testing, hearing tests, examination of athletes 
tor interscholastic competition, routine health examination by grades or refer- 
rals of students for examination after conferences between the classroom teach- 
ers and the nurse, and mass x-ray programs. 

It is particularly important that students be prepared in advance for various 
experiences resulting from their contacts with the school health service. Through 
co-operative planning and by the use of prepared schedules, the health instruc- 
tion personnel should be alerted in sufficient time to give the students informa- 
tion as to what the procedure is that is to take place, what to expect, and why it 
is being done. 

Follow-up procedures for the coerrction of defects afford an opportunity for 
instruction both as to why the correction should be made and how to ar-ange 
for the services to be rendered. There is need for post-cooperation: between the 
nurse and members of the teaching staff in securing these corrections and seeing 
that they are reported back to be recorded on the student's health record. 


The health service department should stand ready at all times as a source of 
information and to help evaluate materials available for use in health instruc- 
tion. It is important that these two departments are aware of, and make use of, 
the services rendered by the visiting teachers and the counseling program that is 
carried on in most major school systems. The greatest handicap that must be 
overcome is the feeling which sometimes exists that: “This is my area and no 
one else must invade it,”’ or that “I must not step on another's toes."’ Co-opera- 
tive planning and group get-togethers can eliminate that feeling and can bring 
into existence a new awareness that here is a child who needs something. What 
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can I do for the pupil? If I do not have the answer, can another agency help me? 
When this feeling of co-operation has been reached, we will have an improve- 
ment in both health service and health instruction, showing a net gain in profit 
to the child who is our chief concern. 


HOW CAN HEALTH CLASSES BE SCHEDULED? 


_ stresses and complexity of modern living demand that all schools offer 
as a vital part of their curricula an adequate and clearly defined course in 
health education which will reach all pupils. Since both health and safety edu- 
cation are concerned with the conservation of human resources, it is imperative 
that the course of instruction in health also provide for instruction in matters 
pertaining to safety. 

In order to provide an instructional program directed toward achieving results 
based on the objectives and purposes of a total health program for pupils, the 
problem of class scheduling and individual pupil scheduling is one of paramount 
concern. There are probably three general procedures which can be used or 
adapted in the scheduling of health education classes for high-school pupils. 
These are: (1) separate courses in health education, (2) establishment of specific 
areas of work in health education in already existing courses other than physical 
education, and (3) a combined health and physical education class organized 
so that specific periods are devoted to health instruction and other periods 
devoted to physical education purposes. 


In considering the advantages in scheduling health as a separate class, one 
usually thinks of the desirability of having as a teacher one who is especially and 
particularly interested in the field of health. In addition, the classes meet on a 
daily basis for one semester or a year once during the junior high and once 
during senior high-school level. The time devoted to health education is thus 
sufficient to accomplish definite results as far as pupil interests, understanding, 
and attitudes are concerned. Completeness in a comprehensive block of time 
appears to be an asset. On the other hand, such classes in health education have 
a disadvantage in that they are, first, a highly specialized and segmented area 
of work which tend to become disassociated with other courses. Second, they do 
not provide a continuous health experience throughout the school life of the 
individual. In the third place, such a procedure makes it extremely difficult to 
schedule health education for all pupils unless the course is established as a 
constant. This, in turn, places a strain on an already crowded curriculum and 
creates a problem as to the relationship between the number of constants and 
the number of electives required of each pupil, with the result that in far too 
many cases such an offering in health becomes an elective. Due to this con- 
sideration; many students do not receive the advantage of training and educa- 
tion in a basic phase of the educational process. 
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The second method of scheduling health is to develop comprehensive units 
of work in already existing subject fields. The advantage of this method is that 
no additional courses are added, teachers are already.available, and students are 
already enrolled in these courses. On the other hand, teachers may not be ade- 
quately trained in health and the courses in which the units would be developed 
would have to be reorganized and a certain content deleted in order to care for 
health education. Furthermore, the length of time available to be devoted to 
health education would be a problem. Completeness of offering would be difh- 
cult to achieve and, in addition, gaps in the pupil experiences in health would 
develop. It would seem, then, rather than schedule health education in this 
manner, that the correlation of health education in all subject matter areas would 
present a greater challenge and would result in not only an enrichment of the 
curriculum but also a vitalizing of the health education program. 

The third method of scheduling health instruction appears to be the most 
feasible from the administrative point of view; namely, the scheduling of health 
and physical education as a combined subject on a daily basis. In this situation, 
two or three periods per week would be assigned to health instruction and the 
remaining two or three to physical education instruction. The advantages of this 
plan are that health becomes a part of a bigger picture and one can think of a 
total program of health, physical education, safety, and even recreation, includ- 
ing all of the inter-relationships that exist and should be developed. Such a plan 
also would have the advantage of tending to bring together the specific areas 
of work in a broad unit or a core. It would have the advantage of providing ade- 
quate time for the total school program and would also provide health experi- 
ences on a continuing basis. In most situations, teachers trained in health and 
physical education would be available to conduct such courses; and since these 
programs are already a part of the total curriculum, no addition to the basic 
curriculum would be necessary, nor is there the problem of increasing the num- 
ber of constants. About the only disadvantage accruing from such a procedure 
would be that health instruction would not be conducted on a daily basis bur 
rather on an alternate day basis. For many teachers this does not present a prob- 
lem but in some situations it may be considered as one. 

In summary, it would appear desirable to think of health education as an ex- 
perience which should be provided for every child. The easiest and most effective 
way of integrating it into the total’ school program is in looking at it as a phase 
of a broad area of work. This concept should prove most challenging to school 
administrators. By providing definite classes in health education for all, the ideal 
then becomes a reality wherein the school can further enrich the learning experi- 
ences of pupils through definite correlation in the other subjects of the cur- 
riculum. Regardless of how health education is scheduled, there is one primary 
consideration that we should never disregard; namely, that health is-a basic 
need for all and that it is basic to the welfare of each individual. A heritage of 
abundant health for each child in o.: schools should be one of our goals. 
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WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF HEALTH AS A SEPARATE COURSE? 


ee recent years there has been a definite trend toward teaching health and 
safety through separate, systematically organized courses. This is in contrast to 
depending solely upon integration of this field into already existing subjects and 
programs, and, especially, in contrast to letting health instruction be a “‘rainy 
day" program in physical education. This trend is in line with the recommenda- 
tions of various national and regional groups. 

Course plans—A variety of plans for offering health and safety courses exist 
in the several states. The most frequently reported one is that of two or three 
class periods per week scheduled alternatively with physical education but re- 
taining its own identity, grades, and credit. The least satisfactory plan of one 
hour per week for several semesters is still reported by many states. 

The plan recommended most frequently by state departments of education 
and by various national organizations' and which is becoming more common 
is that of daily class periods for one or two semesters on both the junior and 


senior high-school levels. 

Advantages of a separate course—The teaching of health through separate courses 
has certain advantages: It gives the subject greater importance and so gains more 
respect from students as well as teachers. It enables all students to take the 


course. It permits normal-sized classes. The granting of grades and credit is 
facilitated. Boys and girls can be taught in the same class—not possible when 
the subject is based on physical education sectioning. Use can be made of teach- 
ers who are specifically trained in health education. More effective guidance and 
supervision can be given to health experiences since such responsibilities are 
vested in the teacher of the separate course. The course can serve as a focal point 
for the integration of all general health knowledge and behavior in the school. 
Finally, many opportunities are available for ready evaluation of knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavior of students as well as of teaching methods. 

Health education as a college entrance unit—Credit in health education as a col- 
lege entrance unit is accepted by most colleges.* They prefer, however, that 
health education be taken in high school for a full year for one credit, or for one 
semester with one-half credit. Less desirable, according to college registrars, is 
the plan whereby credit is accumulated fractionally over two or more years, or 
when credit in health education is combined with that in physical education. 

Relation to integration—The value of integration in health education varies 
somewhat, depending upon the objectives sought. Desirable attitudes, habits, 
behavior, and conduct in any field can be strengthened by continuous application 
and varied approaches and, consequently, should be encouraged in all situa- 
tions. However, health facts and skills need more than a casual or incidental 
consideration. The amount of factual information which each individual needs 


1 Swagested School Health Policies. Charles C. Wilson, Editor, New York: Health Education Council. 1945. p. 17 
* Kilander, H. F. “Health Education as a College Entrance Unit." The Journal of School Health. May, 1951. 


pp. 149-159. 
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today is too extensive to warrant its distribution among a number of other sub- 
jects where it may be diluted to the extent that there is little improvement in the 
understanding and skills of students. 

Health educators maintain that the need for integration still continues even 
though there is a special course. They stress that the contributions of other sub- 
jects and activities to health education should be in addition to, rather than in 


place of, the specific health course. 


HOW DO YOU DETERMINE THE CONTENT OF A HEALTH COURSE? 


EALTH as a subject of instruction is a newcomer to the secondary-school 

curriculum. Like other newcomers, it must prove itself as worthy of 
acceptance. There are certain advantages in planning for and teaching a new 
subject in that one is not bound by tradition, by courses of study, or by fixed 
examinations. The strength of health education lies in its flexibility and promise 
of meeting the needs and interests of boys and girls. 

There is little uniformity in content in secondary-school health courses. In 
the main, this is a desirable situation in spite of the fact that there is equally 
wide variance in the worth and excellence of the courses. One may assume that 
some of the observed variance is due to a genuine attempt to provide subject 
matter which will be useful to youth. 

The objectives of health education should be to provide each student with 
learning experiences for the purpose of influencing knowledge, attitude, and 
conduct relating to his personal health and to the health of the group. To meet 
these objectives, course content must be selected only after attention has been 
given to the student, his growth and developmental needs, his interests, his 
conduct, and his attitudes; the community in which he lives; and the school 
personnel and facilities which serve him. Otherwise, the health course cannot 
be as appropriate, practical, or functional. 

The most usual method of selecting content, unfortunately, is on the basis of 
what experiences the teacher has had. Also, teachers who are eager seekers after 
free and inexpensive materials for health teaching sometimes permit these to 
determine what shall be taught. 

When the content is based upon a chosen textbook, organization and sequence 
is usually good. Health is presented in the traditional manner of more well-es- 
tablished subjects. A disadvantage is that cxperiences fundamental to the special 
needs and interests of boys and girls may not be provided at the time of greatest 
impact. For the new health teacher, however, a good textbook is greatly needed. 

The social functions approach determines content on the basis of problems of 
adult living which experts feel will be encountered by all youth. The sequence is 
determined in part by student interest. This approach results in a course more 
nearly adapted to the needs of youth; however, it involves considerable study 


and preparation. 
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Another procedure is that of the adolescence needs approach. It places more 
emphasis upon the interest and concerns of youth’than upon the problems of 
adult living which may be expected to develop. 

Doubtless no one of these methods of determining curriculum content is 
wholly adequate. All play a part. 

When these several methods are used, it is often found that problems of per- 
sonal health, safety education, first aid, nutrition, disease control, home care of 
the sick, and sanitation are suitable for inclusion in the junior high school. 

In the senior high school, the concern of students is more often in consumer 
health education, mental health and personal adjustment, family life education, 
community health problems, and driver education. 


WHAT ABOUT CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION? 
ABOUT NARCOTICS EDUCATION? 


ONTROVERSIAL issues in health education have been brought to the fore 
by sensational publicity of the past two years regarding juvenile drug 
addiction. Problems related to alcohol have been with us a long time 

Narcotics Education—Investigation has shown the narcotics problem to be 
concentrated in a few large cities and, to a considerable extent, restricted to 
certain population groups. Although there is some feeling that education con- 
cerning narcotics is dangerous because it may arouse curiosity, in some com- 
munities, the schools have been urged to provide education to prevent addic- 
tion, and in many states education regarding alcohol and narcotics is required 
by law. 

Accepting the community approach, one administrator placed this problem 
before a committee representing health, welfare, and youth agencies as well as 
school personnel. This group studied the local and national situation, heard 
several specialists discuss various phases of the problem of drug addiction, then 
recommended that instruction be provided where it would naturally fit into 
courses such as general science, biology, health education, and world problems. 
Undue emphasis and sensationalism was to be avoided, and consideration given 
to the sociological and legal aspects of addiction as well as to the physiological 
and psychological effects. 

The extent of instruction and emphasis will depend largely upon the serious- 
ness of the problem for any one class, school, or community. Where the problem 
of drug addiction (or alcoholism) is recognizable, there is a need for specific in- 
struction. It is the business of education to develop understandings of the detri- 
mental effects and to influence students to make wise choices based on real 
values. It is the responsibility of the community to improve the sociological 
conditions which lead to drug addiction and alcoholism. 
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HOW SHOULD YOU PROVIDE FOR SEX EDUCATION? 


UNIOR and senior high schools have made substantial progress in sex edu- 

cation during the past twenty-five years. Oregon, Indiana, California, Utah, 
Florida, Mississippi, New Jersey, and other states are moving ahead in this diffi- 
cult but essential area of secondary education. 

Philosophy and principles—Modetn sex education is concerned with both facts 
and values. Its central problems are primarily social, psychological, moral, 
ethical, and religious—not biological. Secondary schools need to do more than 
teach teenagers the physiological facts of life. Basic issues of sex behavior and 
conduct—as these now exist in our times and culture—should be dealt with in 
such a way that young people lead finer lives. 

The objectives of high-school sex education should be formulated with the 
aid of parents and students. They should be positive in nature and descriptive of 
desirable behavior and conduct, not merely concerned with factual information. 

Teacher preparation—The weakest spot in the secondary-school sex education 
movement has been the lack of properly trained teachers. High-school teachers 
of biology, health, physical education, social science, home economics, com- 
mon learnings cores, and others need more adequate preservice and inservice 
preparation in sex education. 

Secondary-school administrators are in a key position to help accelerate the 


pace of both preservice and inservice teacher preparation in sex education in their 


own communities and states. 

Scheduling, scope, and sequence—Sex education should not be scheduled and 
taught as a separate course, nor be given in the form of special lectures by out- 
side speakers. The trend is to include sex education as an integral part of courses 
in health education, physical education, biology, general science, social science, 
home economics, and in common learnings cores. Sex education may be taught 
either separately or in mixed classes. 

Siegel and Calef* found that most of their respondents considered the follow- 
ing areas as important and appropriate for high-school students: (1) boy and 
girl relationships; (2) love, courtship, and choosing a marriage mate; (3) mar- 
riage, parenthood, and family life; (4) sex behavior and conduct; (5) biological 
facts of sex including human reproduction; (6) menstruation; and (7) venereal 
disease education. A substantial majority of their respondents did not consider 
birth control methods, sexual techniques, sexual perversions, and methods of 
VD prophylaxis appropriate topics for high-school students. 

Sequence in sex education is partly solved by integrating sex education 
throughout the junior and senior high-school grades. Some type of cycle plan‘ 


* Unpublished Master's Theses, University of Illinois: Siegel, O. A Study of the Advisability of Including Sex 
Education Material in Textbooks for the Junior High School. 1952. 106 pp. Calef, 1. M. C. A Study of the Advisability 
of Including Sex Education Material in Textbooks for the Senior High School. 1952. 96 pp 

* Hoyman, H. S. Health-Guide Units for Oregon Teachers (Grades 7-12). Salem, Oregon: Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education. 1945. See Units 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 15, and 17. 
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may be used to relate sex education to the maturational levels of students as indi- 
cated by their interests, needs, and problems. 

In summary—Sex education should be included in the curriculum, with the 
emphasis primarily on human relations and family life, recognizing that the 
sociological and psychological aspects of sex are as important as the biological 
processes of maturation and reproduction. The usual practice is to start slowly 
and without any particular publicity. 

The community's attitude may be determined by inviting representatives of 
parent-teacher organizations, various religious faiths, school health officers, as 
well as teachers and principals to discuss the matter of sex education and to for- 
mulate some general recommendations. 

As the older students have participated in these discussions, they have often 
expressed the wish that much of the instruction regarding sexual development 
had been provided when they were younger. Many have said they wanted it 
before they entered their teens, preferably in the junior high school: 

To meet this lack it seems desirable to organize a well-integrated program for 
sex education with clearly defined objectives. This may prove more satisfactory 
than a special course, although it is important that opportunity be provided for 
students to ask personal questions, especially in the junior high school. 


HOW DO WE TEACH ABOUT ALCOHOL? 


6 ae widespread use and acceptance of beverage alcohol creates tremendous 
problems in our society. Alcohol education thus becomes a challenge to the 
best skill of the teacher and to the student alike. 

One of the difficulties about alcohol education is that use of beverage alcohol 
involves certain emotional and controversial concomitants. Teachers, like other 
adults, have preconceived opinions and attitudes about the use of beverage al- 
cohol. Perhaps the most significant reason for the failure of alcohol education 
to achieve the desired goals in the past has been the lack of teacher preparation. 

Consequently, a second difficulty is encountered when we try to encourage 
teachers to develop an adequate program of alcohol education. Teachers gen- 
erally are not acquainted with the great body of substantial, verified knowledge 
that is now available about beverage alcohol. If they are to do a good job of in- 
struction, they must be adequately informed on the subject. Teachers must be 
willing to accept the idea that alcohol education can be taught objectively. 
They must encourage students to collect the facts, to interpret them, and to 
apply them objectively. Only then can we develop satisfactory situations where 
boys and girls can gain insights into the many ramifications of the alcohol 
problem. 

In certain areas in the secondary-school curriculum, alcohol instruction would 
be natural and logical. If we have an interested, enthusiastic, and competent 
teacher, some instruction about beverage alcohol may be given in most of the 
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existing courses and especially in health education, social studies, biology, and 
physical education. We must convince teachers that the subject is of such im- 


portance that it would justify taking time from the regular program to study 
certain aspects of the problem which relate to the student's interest or to the 
subject matter that is being considered. 


Teachers and administrators who are interested and who best know their com- 
munity and their boys and girls should plan the kind of a program which seems 
to fit their special needs. Teachers should be encouraged to develop their own 
units, lesson plans, and other approaches to a program of instruction about 
alcohol. 


Occasionally we find an administrator who is fearful of becoming involved in 
a study of the alcohol problem because it might produce undesirable repercus- 
sions in the community. However, if the administration will encourage the 
teacher and defend this type of instruction, much can be accomplished in the 
way of providing boys and girls with sound, scientific information that will 
enable them to make wise decisions regarding the use of alcoholic beverages 
when the age of maturity is reached. It is felt that abstinence can be encouraged 
without condemning the individual who makes the decision to drink in modera- 


tion. 
SHOULD DRIVER EDUCATION BE OFFERED? 


HE growth of driver education in the high schools has been dramatic; in 

fact, the number of schools having courses has doubled since 1947. The 
report of the National High School Driver Education Award Program of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies for the year 1951-52 showed 
that over 8,200 high schools gave instruction to over 727,000 students. More 
than sixty-seven per cent of these schools offered the complete programs of 
classroom instruction and practice driving; the remainder, the classroom phase 
only. It is estimated that in the last decade over four million students have had 
the benefit of this instruction. In several states, driver education is required and 
enrollment has reached over ninety per cent of the eligible students. 


According to the above report, both Delaware and North Dakota showed 100 
per cent of all high schools offering courses and other states reported as follows: 
Massachusetts, 95 per cent; Washington, D. C., 86; Rhode Island, 82; Arizona, 
78; New Jersey, 77; Illinois, 77; Wisconsin, 77; and New York, 72. All of these 
states won national awards in 1952 for their programs. In addition, California 
and Oklahoma won awards based on qualitative as well as quantitative measures. 


During recent years there has been marked improvement in the quality of work 
being done. An increasing percentage of schools is including both classroom 
instruction and practice driving, and giving a longer time allotment to both; 
in fact, the average is well over thirty-six periods for classroom and between five 
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and eight for practice driving. More than 200 colleges are offering courses for 
preparing teachers. Many states have either full- or part-time supervisors and 
special courses of study; most states report interdepartmental co-operation be- 
tween the state education department and the state motor vehicle and highway 
patrol departments. 


In a majority of states as well as cities, the supervision of driver education is 
under health and physical education departments. The classroom phase is often 
taught as a unit in the health and safety education course with the practice 
driving provided for through special scheduling arrangements—sometimes 
using physical education periods. Through use of this plan, there is the danger 
that too much time may be taken from the health and physical education allot- 
ment. 

In Delaware, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and other 
states, studies have indicated that school-trained drivers have better accident 
and violation records than the untrained. But these studies are not completely 
reliable or conclusive. Drivers under twenty years of age, according to research 
conducted by the Center for Safety Education covering five states, still have a 
higher accident rate than the general driving population, although not so bad 
as the 20-25 age-group. Our school training programs have not reached a large 
percentage of the 15-20 age-group until recent years. The younger driver still 
remains one of our serious accident problems, partly because of high mileage 
exposure. 

One of the difficult tasks still lies ahead: in many states up to fifty per cent 
of the schools have an enrollment of under one hundred students. It is more 
difficult to get the complete program in operation in these smaller schools. A 
similar problem arises in the large metropolitan high schools. 


It will require the combined efforts of all agencies to reach the desirable goal 
of having all youngsters in the United States, upon reaching the eligible age, 
given instruction to prepare them for their responsibilities as drivers on the 


highways of the nation. 


WHO SHOULD BE SELECTED TO TEACH HEALTH? 


BROAD interpretation of health and school health education spotlights our 
current need for superior health teachers in secondary schools. Our need 

for such teachers is also indicated more specifically by the current trend towards 
including in the health curriculum for secondary schools major units, such as: 
(1) human growth and development, (2) physical and motor fitness, (3) con- 
sumer health education, (4) mental health, and (5) preparation for love, mar- 
riage, and family life. To have such health units taught by poorly prepared, un- 
interested “health” teachers is not only unrealistic but also positively dangerous. 
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Only a comparatively small number of our secondary schools have developed 


health education into a vital part of general education, The seriousness of this 
situation is heavily underlined by two facts: health has been shouted from the 
housetops as a primary goal of secondary education; afd the broad purpose of 
secondary education is to guide and change adolescent behavior—including 


healthful living. 


To make progress toward these goals of secondary education, prospective 
health teachers should be carefully selected and prepared. They need an under- 
standing of the nature and needs of adolescent boys and girls and of our Ameri- 
can culture. But it is sometimes overlooked that prospective health teachers also 
need a thorough grasp of school and community health education. 


This growing need for better prepared health teachers for secondary schools 
has been anticipated by some forty colleges and universities in the United 
States. During the past fifteen years, these institutions have developed under- 
graduate majors in health education leading to the bachelor's degree.’ Some of 
these institutions also offer graduate programs in health education leading to 
the master’s and doctoral degrees.® 

School administrators are in a key position to help ensure that health teachers 
in secondary schools will meet high qualifications by: 


1. Hiring health teachers, for large and medium-sized secondary schools, who have 
graduated with an undergraduate major in health education.’ 


sized secondary schools, or in school systems, who have completed a graduate program in 
health education in an accredited institution, with a master's or doctoral degree.’ 


2. Hiring health educators, for teaching or administrative positions in large or medium- 


3. Hiring teachers of biology, general science, home economics, social science, and 
physical education who have had an acceptable teaching minor in health education—if 
these staff members are expected to do any health teaching. 


4. Requiring, and rewarding, additional in-service preparation in health education of all 
staff members serving as health teachers in the secondary schools. 


5. Requesting, through their professional organizations, that teacher-education institu- 
tions provide better preparation in health education for a// prospective secondary-school 
teachers and administrators. 


6. Recruiting high-school boys and girls who have the aptitude and wish to enroll in an 
undergraduate health education major in preparation for a career in school health education. 


7. Providing leadership in the further development of modernized health curricula in our 
secondary schools so that superior health teachers will have an opportunity to make signifi- 
cant contributions to general education for citizenship and life. 


5 Washington Conference, Report of the Conference on the Undergraduate Preparation of Students Majoring in Health 

Education. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 1949. 84 pp. 
Jackson's Mill Conference, Report of the National Conference on Undergraduate Preparation in Physical Education, 

Health Education and Recreation. Chicago: The Athletic Institute. 1948. 40 pp. pp. 11-17. 

* Pere Marquette Conference, Graduate Study in Health Education, Physical Education and Recreation. Chicago: 
The Athletic Institute. 1950. pp. 5-14. 

’ A list of colleges and universities now offering majors in health education may be secured from Dr. H. F. 
Kilander, Specialist for Health Education, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Chapter 4 


The School Environment 


WHAT PROVISIONS SHOULD BE MADE FOR 
HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING? 


- the school is to be an experience in living, as well as to prepare for life in 
society, and if our aim is a mentally, socially, emotionally, and physically 
healthy school and national citizenry, we must accept the responsibility for pro- 
viding the school facilities and the school atmosphere conducive to growth and 
development toward this end. 

We may reach our goal with compromises on school facilities, but the atmos- 
phere, the soil, the climate in which this growth and development take place 
are by far the most important. Therefore, in the hands of the superintendent of 
schools, the supervisor, principal, teachers, and the non-teaching school per- 
sonnel lies the initial responsibility for providing the necessary ingredients for 
a harmonious, permissive, and stimulating atmosphere. The superintendent with 
the open door, the ready smile, the willingness to be a conferee instead of a 
“judge”; the supervisor secure in the background provided by the superin- 
tendent, passing on the atmosphere engendered by the superintendent, in addi- 
tion to his preparedness in the field; the principal with the gift of the super- 
intendent’s understanding and the supervisor's help, coupled with a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the parents, teachers, and children; the teacher with a genu- 
ine interest in creating for the child the atmosphere in which the child may add 
to his knowledge and experience and increase in respect for the individuality 
and unique humanness of his colleagues; the non-teaching school personnel 
(secretaries, clerks, custodians, etc.) chosen because they fit the school ‘‘atmos- 
phere” and are competent in the field they represent aided by the permissive 
attitude of the administration—is indeed a veritable House that Jack Built with 
each part a necessary chain in the link and with ~s far-reaching effects on the 
health of the child as health examinations and other activities. 

The school lunch program should exemplify all the adventuresome possi- 
bilities of the joy of eating and good nutrition sparked by the imagination and 
wholesome attitude of the program director. 

The provision for the handicapped, the acknowledgment of the place of the 
gifted child, the extracurricular program providing an opportunity for success 
for every child in one activity or another—all these and the many other things 
needed for healthful school living will be part of the plan of every school where 
the pupils and parents, the superintendent, the supervisors, principals, teachers, 
and non-teaching personnel are gathered together to provide the permissive 
atmosphere in which each person may grow to the depth and capacity within 
his own reach or desire. Good school facilities are invaluable, but the core is the 
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joy of living, the plain everyday pleasantness and the permissive atmosphere 
created by inhabitants of a school whatever their status. School children deserve 
a healthful environment while in school. This can be aceomplished by a school 
personnel devoted to the idea that mental, social, emotional, and physical health 
are interdependent and important aspects of the child's well-being. 


WHAT ABOUT MENTAL HEALTH IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


EVELOPMENT of adequate personality and good human relations is an 
essential function of the modern secondary school. Concern for mental 
health affects every aspect of the school program, from the administrator's 
office on through the classrooms, laboratories, and playing fields; and involves 
every school employee from the superintendent, principal, supervisors, and 
teachers to the office staff, the janitor, and the bus drivers—wherever youth and 
adults come together. It involves every activity of the school, whether in for- 
mally organized courses, in athletics, in the informal day-by-day contacts of 
students and teachers, or in the relationships with parents and the community. 
A curriculum in the real sense takes in all of these. Obviously, however, this 
means that something besides the traditional teacher qualifications have to be 
taken into account. It means that teachers and other school personnel need to 
be selected on the basis of much more than the academic qualifications and 


“ability to discipline” usually emphasized in the teacher application blank. More 
and more teacher education institutions appreciate this and are helping prospec- 
tive teachers to understand human growth and development, to realize the 
needs and potentialities of adolescents, and to develop healthy human felation- 


ships. 

Special services have a real place in the program. These may be guidance 
clinics or other community mental health centers staffed with professionally 
qualified social workers provided by the schools or community agencies, or 
they may be guidance and personnel staff of the school itself. Such services, by 
whatever name, are rightly designed to help youth who may be in difficulty, 
but their ultimate constructive purpose is to aid the school through all its ac- 
tivities in developing positive mental and emotional health. 

The school curriculum itself needs to include much more than the traditional 
academic offering. Fine arts, music, industrial arts, rhythm and dance, and physi- 
cal education are not to be regarded as ‘‘extracurricular'’"—they are fundamental 
in the development of personality. School councils, clubs, discussion groups, 
courses in family life, human relations, community experiences—all involving 
“group dynamics’’—are essential in the program of any school that seeks to do 
what is needed for today's youth. Many of the older forms of “‘reports,”’ 
“grades,” ‘‘tests,"’ “promotion,” and lined-up seating and “‘recitation’’ arrange- 
ments will need to be carefully scrutinized, however, if the mental hygiene 
approach is to succeed. The consolidated high school in rural communities is 
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in special need of re-examination of its purposes and possibilities if it is to en- 
rich rural living as it should. 

Especially important for mental health of youth is close relationship between 
school and community. There are now unusually good opportunities for co- 
operation with industry, with local health and welfare agencies, with church 
and civic groups, with recreation, and with parents. Materials to help the schools, 
such as books, pamphlets, films, and dramatic pieces, are available as never be- 
fore—many of them of superior quality and practical usefulness. Federally-aided 
mental health programs now exist in every state—an increasing number of them 
with adequate leadership to assist schools desiring to increase the school’s 
facilities for providing a mental health program for youth. 


Chapter 5 


Co-ordination Within the School 
Health Program 


HOW CAN YOUR HEALTH CONSULTANT, SUPERVISOR, OR 
CO-ORDINATOR BEST SERVE THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM? 


ODERN secondary education is so complex today that it can be properly 

conducted only by a co-operative group—a team of well-prepared edu- 

cators. One of the most essential members of this team is the health consulrant— 
in many schools referred to as the health co-ordinator. 

The health co-ordinator is delegated the responsibility by the principal to 
develop a total health education program. 

Role as a teacher—First and foremost, this leader is a teacher. He is at home in 
the classroom where he provides meaningful activities for the purpose of en- 
riching the lives of pupils, assisting them in learning how to live healthfully. 
He can teach pupils in a separate health education course. He can correlate health 
education units in social studies, biology, life science, senior problems, or other 
related areas, oftentimes utilizing his minor teaching field. He is able to integrate 
health education into meaningful problem units, when the core curriculum is 
used. Health guidance is his specialty. He is adept at understanding academic 
or personal problems of both pupils and teachers. He is pleased to aid them in 
working out practical solutions. He is prepared to use a variety of functional 
teaching methods. 

Role as a co-ordinator—Since the co-ordinator believes that health education is 
the responsibility of all personnel, he is interested in organizing a school health 
council or a health education subcommittee of the secondary school's over-all 
curriculum committee. The co-ordinator involves, in the planning and evaluation 
processes, persons concerned with the total educational curriculum who also are 
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interested in the school health program. To insure implementation of the pro- 
gram, he sees that one or more administrators are active participants. 


The co-ordinator gives direction to planning groups formulating specific 
objectives and selecting rich educational experiences to meet health needs and 
interests. This means that provisions are made for a safe, sanitary environment; 
that appropriate health service activities are planned to promote, protect, and 
maintain health; that a health instruction program is organized to enable pupils 
to learn how to live healthfully; and that physical education and recreation ac- 
tivities are provided which enhance growth and development. 

The co-ordinator ties together the functions of each administrative division 
to make a total school health program. In addition, he is constantly developing 
inter-relationships among these divisions of environment, service, and instruc- 
tion. 

Role as a community leader— \n his role as a community leader he utilized the 
services of personnel from community agencies in the school health program. 

In turn, the co-ordinator represents the school and the principal on the com- 
munity health council, contributing his time, energy, and ‘know how” in help- 
ing to solve community health problems. In a variety of ways he brings school 
and community groups together in thinking, planning, and action. 

Some forty teacher education institutions are preparing health education 
major students.' These graduates, after a few years’ experience, develop into 
excellent health education consultants, co-ordinators, or supervisors. 


HOW CAN CIVIL DEFENSE EDUCATION BE PROVIDED THROUGH 
THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM? 


HE necessity presented by civil defense for training in self-protection and 
for psychological conditioning to a new and continuing element in modern 
life presents both problems and opportunities for the school health program. 
The problems lie in providing for utmost security for children during school 
hours and in giving them essential knowledge for their own protection at any 
time, and yet doing this in such a way that confidence rather than fear is created. 
The opportunities are to be found in increased emphasis on safety, in the spirit 
of group loyalty that grows from working together on a common problem, and 
in the need for training in valuable skills such as first aid and home nursing. 
The education of teachers and co-operation with the local department of civil 
defense seem to be a necessary prelude for successful dealing with children. The 
schools should be represented on the local civil defense planning organization, 
and teachers and schools can well play an active part in local civil defense ac- 
tivities. Co-operation of parents is essential and may be secured by keeping them 


| Conference on the Undergraduate Professional Preparation of Students Mayoring in Health Education. Kilander, 
H. F., U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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fully informed of just what is taught their children, and by presenting PTA 
programs which explain the philosophy and requirements of Civil Defense. * 

The most valuable result of an air raid to a potential enemy may be the re- 
sultant lowering in morale and disruption of defense production rather than the 
destruction of property and life. Therefor, a practical training that would decrease 
injury and loss of life, and a psychological preparedness that would produce 
confidence rather than fear would be needed. Emotional teaching and an empha- 
sis on the sensational aspects of the atomic bomb and biological warfare might 
tend to produce fear. Calm, objective teaching by well-prepared teachers and 
an emphasis on the means of relative protection against an exceedingly dangerous 
possibility will tend to produce confidence. 

Methods of protection against various perils of modern life can be presented 
under the teaching of safety. The fire drill, training in traffic and pedestrian safety, 
safety knowledge for travel by ship or by airplane, and safety measures in regard 
to air raids can be presented in relation to general safety. The fire drill has been 
taught as “‘outside safety drill’ and the air raid as “inside safety drill.” 

The need for widespread training in first aid provides an opportunity for in- 
cluding first aid work as an integral part of the curriculum. Many state courses 
of study in health education recommend the inclusion of first aid in regular 
health classes. Other methods, such as teaching theory in biology or general 
science, and bandaging, transportation, artificial respiration, and other practices 
in the physical education program, have been suggested and used in other states. 
Many schools have also included courses in home nursing in co-operation with 
civil defense. The importance of these types of training in routine daily living 
would seem obvious. 

Since the necessity for civil defense seems to be continuous as well as immedi- 
ate, the responsibility for helping our children adapt themselves quietly to a new 
way of life is great. The school health program can make a vital contribution by 
co-ordinating certain phases of its work with the civil defense needs 


WHAT ARE THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS 
BETWEEN SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION? 


@ be need for co-operative efforts between school health education and 
public health education seems so obvious as to require no further amplifi- 
cation. School administrators, includigg secondary-school principals, can play 
an important role in developing such co-operative relationships. It is important, 
of course, that each of the two groups recognizes that the school has the primary 


2? Education for Civil Defense in Health Instruction and Physical Education. Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Washington, D. C., in co-operation with the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. 1952. 20 pp. 
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responsibility for the school health program and the public health people, that 
of community health. hlowever, the school is a part of the community, and 
although it does have some problems of health peculiar to it, what happens 
within it is important to the community. Similarly, health problems of the com- 
munity must be a concern of the school. Consequently, an understanding of 
each others’ needs, programs, and responsibilities will permit more desirable 
co-operation in areas where desirable. 


In some of our states, there apparently has existed considerable confusion con- 
cerning what the responsibilities of the department of health and the department 
of education should be in solving state health problems. Laws in some states 
specifically prescribe the responsibilities of each department, while in other 
states much is left to the imagination and initiative of the people concerned. 
Frequently they have had to call upon the attorney general for clarification. Rec- 
ognizing the undesirability of such a situation, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers and the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers 
selected a committee to make a study of the problem. Its report* points out the 
health services that should be provided and how state and local education and 
health departments can work together for the greatest benefit to the child. 


A number of state education and health departments have engaged in co- 
operative health education programs. The mechanics involved vary. In some 
states a formal committee or council has been formed to develop th necessary 
policies and procedures. In other states, an informal committee serves the same 
purpose. The essential factor to the success of such groups has been the recog- 
nition of the need for co-operation in solving health problems and a willingness 
to subjugate their own interests in favor of group action. 


State health and education departments have co-operated in planning and 
sponsoring many health workshops. With this type of sponsorship, school health 
education and public health education efforts are merged into an effective force 
for better living. 


Many local school districts and health departments have followed the plan 
set by their state-level counterparts. Planning is frequently done through a health 
council or committee on which both departments have representation. Citizens’ 
participation in the planning has also tended to bring the school and commun- 
ity together. 


The increase in the number of health councils in this country during the past 
few years illustrates that educators, public health people, dentists, physicians, 
parents, and others have recognized the need for co-operation in developing 
sound community and school health programs. It further illustrates the many 
resources that exist in a community and that make the job an easier one. 


3 Responsibilities of State Departments of Education and Health for School Health Services. National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. Washington, D. C. 1952. 
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Chapter 6 
The Teacher’s Health 


act agrees that teachers must be ‘‘fit to teach."’ The emotional 
atmosphere of the classroom is set by the teacher, who creates conditions 
that promote mental health in children. Among these conditions are oppor- 
tunities to succeed not only in school tasks but also in personal relations with 
other children and adults. Children are greatly influenced by the teacher's atti- 
tude and emotional response to them; they respond to the teacher's expectations 
of them. Instability of the teacher is often reflected in the pupil's attitude and 
behavior. This creates a vicious cycle. A sincere and spontaneous relation with 
pupils cannot be maintained by a teacher who is in poor health or emotionally 
disturbed. 

The effect of mind on body is being increasingly emphasized. From the newly 
developed field of psychosomatic medicine we see more clearly emotional 
causes of accidents and illness and the psychological concomitants of many 
diseases. 

We can gain an understanding of conditions favorable to teachers’ health 
from Burnham's early analysis of the foundations of mental health—a purpose, 
a task, and reasonable freedom in carrying it out. Certainly teachers have a 
purpose and a task that should bring satisfactions of a high order, for the future 
of the world depends upon the best development of all the children. With the 
emphasis on co-operative planning and the role of the administrafor in releasing 
the creative energies of every member of his staff, teachers are having more free- 
dom to carry out their goals and purposes. 

Karl Menninger more recently described work, play, love, and religious belief 
as the four great mental hygiene agencies. The teacher's work, while having 
great potential satisfaction, also involves multiple strains and stresses. Condi- 
tions, such as large classes, many diverse pupil personalities, and lack of ma- 
terials of instruction to meet individual needs, are intensified by a teacher's 
“own complicated emotional imbalances."’ On the other hand, success in help- 
ing every pupil develop his best potentialities reflects favorably on the teacher's 
health and outlook. Teachers need to relax, avoid over-fatigue, and get a diet 
adequate in every respect. Every teacher has to learn his physical and emotional 
limits and live within his reserves of energy. 

Religious belief gives a sense of direction; it invests life with meaning and 
value; it is an important factor in the integration of personality. 

To improve teachers’ health, the conditions under which they work must be 
improved. Much can be done to prevent causes of frustration on the part of 
teachers such as unnecessary clerical work, interruptions, pressures from too 
many extra responsibilities, autocratic methods of administration, and lack of 
approval and recognition by parents and administrators. Much can be done by 
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providing rest rooms and short periods for relaxation during the school day, by 
increasing the teacher's satisfaction in teaching and in his life in the community, 
and by making available medical and psychiatric services with a preventive 
emphasis. 

The teacher's health is basic to the mental health of children and this, in turn, 
is the main hope of a frightened world. 


Chapter 7 
Evaluation 


| ce weenarnen is an integral part of the process of education. It is essential 
that an honest effort be made to determine progress toward objectives or 
goals in all aspects of school work. The school health program is no exception 
in education. Those who work in it must have clearly defined objectives and 
need to pause and measure their accomplishments. Perchance, such evaluation 
will result in a re-definition or modification of both the objectives and the pro- 
gram. Whatever the outcome of the process, its employment is tremendously 
important in determining how far along we are in the accomplishment of our 
purposes. 

Health services—The secondary-school administrator will need to evaluate the 
health service activities of his school in terms of the improvement in the health 
status of pupils and of the uses which their families are making of private medical 
and dental services and community health facilities. There exist tangible evi- 
dences of the effectiveness of the work of nurses, teachers physicians, and other 
health personnel working in the school. Such evidence may be found in the 
analysis of data concerning medical and dental corrections, growth records, 
families seeking professional health advice, adjustments of physically handi- 
capped children, incidence of disease and accidents, numbers of children who 
are immunized, and similar items. The improvement in the health status of 
children is the major goal of health services; so evaluation should be made in 
terms of this goal. The effect of the services on the attitudes and understandings 
of the children is likewise important, but obviously more difficult to determine. 

School environment—There are many check-lists and statements of standards 
available whereby the health, safety, and sanitation of the school environment 
can be evaluated. Building codes, fire prevention standards, safety check-lists, 
lunchroom sanitation requirements, health department sanitation inspections, 
and school-bus inspections can all be employed as means of determining the 
environmental hazards to health and life, and to furnish a yardstick for the 
measurement of improvement. The participation of students in a survey of their 
environment has great educational possibilities and often generates enthusiasm 
which results in action. Many an administrator or school board has found it 
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impossible to overlook student-collected evidence that something needs to be 
done about lighting in the library or sanitation in the shower and dressing rooms. 

Health education—The health education offerings of the school need to be 
scrutinized in connection with over-all curriculum development. The traditional 
secondary-school curriculum seldom meets the needs of young people in health 
education. The administrator has a responsibility for determining whether his 
students are being provided with opportunities for health instruction which will 
contribute to individual and social health. The scheduling of classes, time allot- 
ments, credit, size of classes, books and materials, and the employment of trained 
health education teachers are all within the province of the administration. The 
effectiveness of health teaching will depend largely on these factors. The teacher 
will evaluate his effectiveness in terms of pupil attitudes, behaviors, and infor- 


mation. 


LVERY DAY 


Learning How Food Affects Growth 
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Chapter 8 
How Do We Interpret Recreation? 


THE NEED 


F the great amount of leisure which all people possess today is used in a dis- 

advantageous manner, it may prove a waste of one of the country’s greatest 
resources. Conversely, if such time is planned through the medium of organized 
recreation, its outcomes may contribute as much toward desired social living as 
any other single factor. Recreation, therefore, becomes a serious concern of every 
person, and the need for developing an educated judgment for leisure looms as 
a most important educational responsibility. 

For the individual, organized recreation has many outcomes: (1) the joyful 
use of leisure; (2) the opportunity to experience new, creative, and adventurous 
learnings; and (3) participation in worth-while, yet individually selected, social 
situations. In another respect, organized recreation gives the enlightened in- 
dividual an opportunity to avoid enforced idleness, boredom, monotony, and 
undesirable diversions. The individual, educated for leisure, who is confronted 
with planned recreation, finds experiences which challenge his imagination. It 
provides him with an opportunity to express himself as he desires. This outlet 
has almost been lost during the industrialized age. Education for leisure must 
not be by-passed by schools. 

The public schools of America, therefore, face a challenge long recognized by 
educators. Since the early pronouncements of Herbert Spencer nearly one hun- 
dred years ago, educational authorities have referred continually to the re- 
sponsibility of schools to educate for leisure. Consequently, recreation does not 
evolve suddenly as a new concept or an addition to the many responsibilities 
schools now assume. Rather, education for leisure exists as an established and 
basic phase of the total educational plan. 

The changing school curriculum gives every evidence that reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and rhetoric no longer serve to educate youth for optimum citizen- 
ship in modern society. The evolution from an agrarian to an industrial culture 
has been accompanied by such additions to the school curriculum as physical 
education, dramatics, music, and fine and industrial arts. Unfortunately, in de- 
veloping these new areas, some teachers have attempted to aid talented students 
to develop skills comparable to those possessed by professionals. Oftentimes the 
organization of athletic teams, dramatic groups, bands, and other highly skilled 
groups has proven most important, but the novice has been overlooked for the 
most part. Leisure skills prove equally important to this large less-skilled group. 
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THE PROGRAM 


The schools must perform certain functions hitherto overlooked in most com- 
munities. The following seem imperative: (1) emphasize the development of 
leisure skills for all in all phases of the school curriculum (this does not imply 
de-emphasizing instruction for the few highly skilled); (2) encourage a school 
climate which makes it possible for community leaders, students, teachers, and 
administrators to co-operate toward effecting ways and means to discover and 
develop leisure interests; (3) develop an administrative permissiveness which 
allows teachers to educate for leisure as well as for a vocation; and (4) co-operate 
with other community agencies also engaged in providing recreation oppor- 
tunities for the citizenry. 

The partially educated public school graduates, who display a minimum of 
leisure skills and appreciations, enter an adult society seriously handicapped. 
These same people are the products of the American system of education, and 
they often represent a drag on the rest of society. Many school activities, ap- 
proached from a recreation standpoint, make learning both more pleasurable 
and more complete in terms of self-realization. Further, a sound leisure educa- 
tion program should develop citizens better able to meet their responsibilities 
not only from civic and economic standpoints, but also from the human rela- 
tions aspect. Unless schools meet this leisure challenge, they may be held ac- 
countable for the ever-increasing numbers of unassimilated youth, discontented 
adults, and frustrated aged. In the future, much of the support which schools 
gain from the citizenry will rest on both how well the task of educating for leisure 
has been done and how well the schools have helped the community to organize 


its recreation. 


Chapter 9 


Recreation in the School 


IS RECREATION ENTERTAINMENT? 


RECREATION IS CREATIVE 


ECREATION is the name given to those activities which furnish the indi- 
vidual an outlet for creativity when work, because of its mechanization 

and routinization, ceases to be satisfying. Recreation becomes a far call from 
passive amusement or even entertainment; it includes much more than is to 
be found in an evening spent looking at a television thriller or in watching an 
athletic contest. At its best recreation is creative, but there can also be active par- 
ticipation in playing a part or copying a model created by someone else. There 
can also be emotional participation in which one is stirred to thought and action. 
This active participation may come in watching thrilling drama, listening to a 
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great musical production, viewing a master painting, or reading a book. The 
presentation may be through any medium—the stage, printed page, music, or 
it may be transmitted through the moving picture camera or by radio or tele- 
vision. If the presentation is merely an antidote to fatigue, it has merit, but it is 


not essentially recreation. 

If recreation is to be creative, skills must be learned; if skills are learned, the 
schools beginning with the kindergarten must assume responsibility. Secon- 
ary schools must supplement the acquisition of college entrance requirements. 
Education can no longer dodge its responsibility for the preparation of youth for 
leisure and living. More leisure time has been made available by shorter working 
hours, longer vacations, and an earlier retirement age. 


RECREATION ENCOURAGES BELONGINGNESS 


Recreation, if properly directed, may be instrumental in developing a sense of 
belonging. Youth is loyal to that to which it belongs. Delinquent acts are com- 
mitted against the outsider—one who is not recognized as belonging. Loyalty to 
national ideals must be built, not by pampering youth through privileges, but 
by providing it with opportunities to serve. The NYA, CCC, and the UMT have 
all had, as a partial objective, an aim to give young people an opportunity to 


serve the nation. 
RECREATION IS DEMOCRATIC SERVICE 


Youth needs and wants more than recreation. It wants a chance to serve, and 
the nation needs service. Millions of trees need planting, hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land need to be wrested from the grip of erosion. Fire towers and fire 
places should be built. Trails and water holes should be developed. All of these 
services are within the range and the interests of youth and within the range of 
their capabilities. 

The school-community-conservation camp movement, as one phase of the 
recreation movement, must make its contribution to democratic ideals if it is to 
fulfill the ambitions of its planners and the hopes of educational leaders. Results, 
to date, are sufficiently encouraging to give hope that a new educational day is 
dawning. 

Youth needs a sense of belonging—a chance through significant challenges 
to shoulder responsibilities and to practice democracy. There must be developed 
in all citizens a deep faith in, a loyalty for, and a devotion to the fundamental 
principles of democracy. All history points to the fact that loyalty and devotion 
to ideals are built through service. One is willing to live for, and to defend with 
his life, that for which he serves and sacrifices. Society has a responsibility to 
assist youth to find significant challenges through which it may gain self-respect, 
confidence, and the approval of the group. In this way both a sense of belonging 
and a sense of responsibility may be acquired. 
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It is firmly believed that the school-community-conservation camp, with its 
emphasis on significant work experiences for high-school youth, boys and girls, 
and on a knowledge of the out-of-doors and of living in a group, offers a highly 
desirable way to accomplish conservation results needed for the preservation of 
the nation. At the same time, it will broaden the experience range of the total 
educative process, vitalize the school program, and will tie youth to the demo- 
cratic group in which he lives. The school-community-camp program represents 
a natural and desirable extension of the school curriculum. It is education. This 
work-recreation-conservation camp movement may well be the answer to the 
need for a universal service program for youth. 


IS RECREATION PART OF YOUR CURRICULUM? 
OBJECTIVES 


OWADAYS thoughtful people perceive that the recreational objective in 
secondary education is of paramount importance. Because technological 
advances shorten production time, workers have more leisure hours for which 
they seek activities leading to a happier way of life. That such is the demand is 
evidenced by the tremendous development of adult education programs. In 
turn, the secondary schools realize that they must so train youth that his free 
time, as a student and later as a worker, is not wasted in idleness. Consequently, 
“Worthy Use of Leisure Time,”’ advocated in 1917 as one of the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education, assumes added importance in any well-balanced program 
of education. 

No one department can assume the whole responsibility for such a program. 
For years, physical education departments have done an outstanding job of pro- 
viding for youth healthful leisure activities through sports programs. However, 
since education of all American youth envisages a well-balanced life, all 
phases of school work must contribute to this end. The cultural subjects 
English, social studies, science, music, art, and all the others—must not be taught 
wholly, as they have frequently in the past, for a possible vocational use; they 
must be concerned also with creative recreational pursuits. In our world of ten- 
sion, mental and physicai health must be maintained. The extra activities, fre- 
quently misnamed “frills and fads,” aid in developing a rounded personality 
and can have carry-over value for an enriched adult life. 

PROGRAM 

A well-balanced recreational program in a secondary school might include a 
variety of club activities stemming from the subjects taught in the curriculum. 
English, social studies, art, and music clubs can stimulate youth to better read- 
ing, listening, and seeing—activities needing encouragement since the advent 
of television. Enjoyment of club activities can kindle enthusiasm for classroom 
work where, too often, emphasis on the future vocational use of the subject has 
robbed it of spice and flavor. 
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Excellent aids to high student morale are the service organizations—Junior 
Red Cross, lunchroom squad, student council groups. In short, pupil clubs 
of any nature, if they satisfy a legitimate need, should be encouraged. Inci- 
dentally, such activities lessen student interest in sororities and fraternities 
detrimental factors in a democratic school. 

For their social development, students benefit from afternoon and evening 
dances and parties. Here, youngsters should have as much responsibility for 
plans and operation as they can assume; parents should be welcomed as par- 
ticipants. 

For pupils’ athletic enjoyment, a program of interscholastic and intramural 
sports, under regular teacher supervision, should be encouraged. Special em- 
phasis should be placed on athletic activities which have carry-over values for 
later years, such as tennis, swimming, golf, badminton, and the like. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administratioa of the recreational program should be centered in the prin- 
cipal or his designated co-ordinator, with special teachers directly responsible for 
each phase of activities. To the physical education department could be assigned 
the planning and supervision of all athletic and physical recreational activities; 
to one or more teachers, depending upon the extent of the program, could be 
delegated the supervision of social activities. Possibly in the largest schools an 


activities supervisor might be needed. 

Close co-operation between the schools and the city agencies dealing with 
youth is a necessity. School playgrounds should not be idle half of the year; 
co-operation between the city playground department and the school depart- 
ment could correct the situation. Moreover, school buildings should be open 
evenings to permit youth and adults to devote their leisure time to worth-while 
activities. Obviously, a committee representing all agencies working with youth 
could formulate a co-ordinated, helpful program. 

One example of such co-operation is a program of parties and dances on Hal- 
lowe'en. Through concerted action the playground, school department, PTA's, 
alumni association, student groups, and public-spirited businessmen have or- 
ganized parties and dances for all the youth of one city. The result is a Hallowe'en 
celebration that is a joy to adults and youth alike. 

An example of combining recreation and work is the School and School Ex- 
change, a plan whereby pupils of one high school exchange visits with pupils 
of another part of the country. First, the pupils of each school, through study 
and correspondence, learn all they can of the other's community; then, for a 
short time the students exchange communities, schools, and homes. In such a 
project every department of the school, the Junior Red Cross, parents, business- 
men, and service clubs take an active part. Probably teachers and pupils work 
hardest in an exchange, yet it is a type of work that makes education a joy for 
the students and leads to an understanding of the varied cultures in the different 
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sections of our country. Thus, a serious classroom project acquires a recreational 
flavor, and after such an experience, youth stands taller and has greater under- 
standing of other people than he would have gained simply from textbooks. 

Undoubtedly, recreation can result in intellectual and physical growth 
factors which rightfully are the concern of every department of the secondary 
school. 


WHAT ABOUT FACILITIES FOR RECREATION? 


i Ge is a discussion of how school buildings and grounds should be de- 
signed and administered for maximum use for school and community. 
These suggestions are based on the experiences of a committee of 100 persons 
who worked with school officials and architects in establishing standards for 
health and physical education in connection with the construction of new 
school facilities. 

SOME GYMNASIUM CONSTRUCTION IDEAS 


1. Since adults seeking recreation, as well as students, use the facilities, all 
gymnasiums (from junior high school and up) must be large enough to accom- 
modate basketball. Ceiling heights must accommodate basketball, badminton, 
and volleyball. All gymnasiums have separate rooms for corrective physical edu- 
cation and health education; the high schools and the city college have separate 


dance studio rooms and/or social halls—all of which are available for ‘com- 
munity recreation use. 

2. Folding or telescopic type bleachers shall be used for the most part. When 
folded into ‘closed’ position, more space is available for activity. When used 
in balconies, more teaching stations are available for use when seats are not in 
use and closed. 

3. All gymnasiums are equipped with steel floor sockets and set in concrete 
to accommodate steel posts for badminton and volleyball nets, and all floors are 
painted for the maximum number of courts possible in the space available. Other 
sockets make installation of other gymnastic equipment and apparatus a simple 
process. All gymnasiums are laid out for cross-court basketball and are equipped 
with retractable basketball backboards and goals whenever that type is required. 

4. Traffic flow for school and recreation uses are widely different. This deter- 
mines the location and size of aisles and doors. For recreation use doors and 
partitions—the latter often chain-link—wire fencing must be located so that only 
small portions of a dressing room can be locked off for use by a recreation group. 
Shower and locker room floors should have pronounced drainage slopes, and 
there should be convenient hose bibs to help reduce costs of cleaning by using 
the “flushing out” process of cleaning. 

5. Toilets, supply rooms, and often special activity rooms have doors open- 
ing directly upon the playground and/or athletic field which permits their effi- 
cient use without access to an entire plant. 
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6. Day schools often have many teachers on duty at one time in a large gym- 
nasium. Often only one recreation supervisor is on duty at night. Plants must 
be constructed to “multiply his eyes."’ Vantage points for over-all supervision 
can be established through the use of elevated platforms and glass partitions 
with care given to sight lines. 

7. Showers for boys and men are divided into one or several areas so that one 
or all can be made available at a time. Group showers for girls and women are 
supplied so that about fifteen can be accommodated in each unit at one time. 
Each girl's gymnasium must also supply individual type showers and dressing 
rooms for about five per cent of the peak class load in a given school day period. 
These serve a real need in the recreation program for adults. 

8. All natural sunlight must be admitted through skylights or otherwise 
filtered to prevent sun glare on playing courts. This does away with blinding 
lights, shutters, venetian blinds, or window shades. 

9. If individual gas heating units and fans are used for heating and ventila- 
tion, they should be installed outside activity rooms and “ducked in’ to elimi- 
nate noise so detrimental to teaching. Ventilation plans must assure a rapid 
turnover of air and the structure must not harbor high humidity “pockets.” 

10. All activity rooms must be engineered for acoustical treatment of walls 


and ceiling. 
11. Color committees should determine color schemes throughout the plant. 
Modern paint schemes can be most useful in creating a desirable atmosphere 


and the costs are usually no greater than the more lifeless, drab schoolhouse 
browns, grays, and tans. 

12. All gymnasium and other activity floors should be finished in maple or 
oak hardwood and be of special spring-type construction. 

13.. Modern ticket windows with all safety devices for money must be pro- 
vided in buildings where spectators pay admission. 

14. All activity rooms must be provided with combination drinking fountains 
and flush water cuspidors beneath which are placed steel grates to carry away 
any spilled water. 

15. Lockers and partitions in all dressing rooms must be low enough for 
“over the top” supervision. 

16. Between every two rows of lockers two parallel fixed benches are placed 
with an aisle between them. This permits people to pass without stepping on 
the feet of those who are dressing. 

17. In locker sections where very sweaty clothing is stored such as football 
suits, forced, heated air must be pumped through the lockers and carried out- 
side through vents. 

18. All gymnasiums must have small kitchenettes for use at school parties, 
dances, and for recreation use. 

19. Eye bolts are embedded in the side and end walls of all gymnasiums so 
that wires can be stretched across the rooms for decoration purposes. 
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20. The following miscellaneous recreation needs are often overlooked in 


planning school buildings: 

a. Proper signs that can be taken down when schools are in session; 
these include “no smoking,” directional signs, schedule signboards 
ete. 

b. Walkways should be placed for night use and properly lighted and 
posted with signs. 

c. Bulletin boards for exclusive recreation use are needed. 

d. Each gymnasium should provide at least one small room where rec- 
reation supplies can be left and separated from school supplies. 


SOME SWIMMING POOL CONSTRUCTION IDEAS 


1. In addition to deep pool areas for school use in swimming and diving clas- 
ses and inter-school competition, high-school and college pools should have 
adequate shallow areas preferably with a separating wall between for use by 
children and adults who are learning how to swim in the recreation programs. 
Competitive lanes for racing can be established over this shallow water without 
loss to the school competitive program. 

2. Pools should be covered so they are available for school and community 
use day and night twelve months a year. 

3. Swimming suits and towels should be furnished at the pool at nominal 
costs for “‘health’’ reasons. 

4. Underwater lighting is desirable for safety reasons and it helps in staging 
recreation aquatic shows. 

5. Ceilings over pools should be high to assure ample ventilation without 
high humidity. 

6. All tile pools are best whenever they can be afforded—especially where rec- 
reation use makes the total use heavy with frequent cleaning necessary. 

7. Since recreation use makes the total use of a school pool very heavy, there 
should be a large and constant overflow back to the filters with adequate filter- 
ing beds and chemicals to handle the overload. 

8. New aluminum spring boards are recommended. They last longer, present 
a uniform spring and eliminate the unsanitary cocoa mats usually found over 
soggy wooden boards—both of which are difficult to keep sanitary. 

9. Building material is available for use now in ceilings which eliminates 
direct sun glare, allows ample light to filter through, and permits sunbathing. 
This or some other form of indirect lighting is recommended. 

10. Thermostatic control for heating is no longer a luxury and makes for uni- 
form temperatures. Adults in the recreation program like higher temperatures in 
water and air. 


11. Miscellaneous: 
a. Strategically located lifeguard seats are essential. 
b. Main line telephone service for safety reasons is a “must.” 
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c. Some reasonable seating capacity (350 minimum) is suggested for spectators, prefer- 
ably of the folding type. 

d. Outside door for laundry man to permit access day or night without access or view of 
dressing quarters. 

e. Dry and wet aisles in dressing rooms for traffic among swimmers. 

f. Non-slip concrete or other materials on decks and runways about pool. 

g. Safety ropes, rings, and poles for safety on each deck. 


SOME PLAYGROUND AND ATHLETIC FIELD CONSTRUCTION IDEAS 


1. Elementary-school sites should be a minimum of ten acres; junior high, 
fifteen acres; and high school, forty acres. Such land areas make possible the de- 
velopment of such fields, courts, and fields as demanded for proper school use, 
and they can make wonderful provisions for community recreation groups. It 
takes some courage to plan “‘big,”’ yet this lack of courage has resulted in small 
crowded recreation areas all over America. 

2. All grounds should be fenced with lockable gates at intervals to correspond 
to street traffic lanes. High (10 feet) chain link fencing is probably most used in 
the West. 

3. All areas should be attractively landscaped. Why are parks usually so 
attractive and school yards so drab and unattractive? Areas should be surrounded 
with trees at frequent intervals and tree islands developed wherever possible. 

4. No single ground treatment can best serve all recreation uses. It takes 
grass, dirt, and paved areas to meet best the demands for recreation and careful 
study must be given to the proportions of each at any given school. 

5. School athletic fields, playgrounds, and special tennis courts and similar 
areas should be located so that they can be made available individually or col- 
lectively for recreation use. This principle should be extended to the layouts 
involving toilets, service roads, drinking fountains, maintenance yards, grand- 
stands, concessions, handball courts, e#e. Such layouts permit control on an effi- 
cient and inexpensive basis—important in the recreation use of school facilities. 

6. It is important to serve the recreation needs in all sections of a city—yet it 
is a good idea to have a relatively large battery of tennis courts, for instance, in 
one central area in addition, so that large and important recreation events in- 
cluding tournaments can be held in one location on an efficient basis. 

7. Sprinkler systems should be provided for all large grass and dirt fields so 
that one man can easily do the work in a short time. 

8. Recreation use demands the proper and adequate lighting of school out- 
door facilities. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR RECREATION USE 


Usually when a school board carries on its own public recreation program, it 
sets up a special recreation budget for its use. It establishes jobs, determines 
civil service job titles, sets rates of pay, and defines the duties of its workers. 
When an agency, such as a recreation commission, administers recreation using 
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school facilities, the problems involved become slightly more complex. Ad- 


ministrative difficulties can be avoided if the recreation agency uses school per- 
sonnel, even on a part-time basis, to do the night and vacation days’ supervision. 
For example, when a gymnasium is opened at night for community recreation 
use, the school custodians open and close the buildings as a part of their regular 
work on their ‘‘shift.’’ One “recreation leader’’—also paid out of the board of 
education recreation budget—serves as the “host’’ for the incoming group. He 
sees to it that the group has a good time, he protects the property, and he en- 
forces the general policies of the board of education. In such use, all recreation 
groups may be organized and supervised in their activities by employees of the 
recreation commission which gets its major financial support from the city 
recreation budget. When school outside facilities are used, the city recreation 
commission usually furnishes the leadership and supervision for those activities 
it promotes. 

Administrative practices will vary in different communities when school and 
community agencies join together in providing facilities for recreation. Co- 
operative planning will assure the maximum use of all the community's resources 
in making recreation opportunities available to all children, youth, and adults. 


A Classroom on the Lake 





Area III. PROBLEMS IN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 





Chapter 10 
Camping Education in the Secondary School 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
IN THE CURRICULUM? 


CAMPING EDUCATION 


| iyemenis interest about the place of camping in the educational program 
continues to increase. This represents a steady growth, especially over 
the period of the past ten years, and reflects the significant work done in such 
pilot camping education enterprises as those found in Michigan, Washington, 
California, New Jersey, Florida, and Texas. These are the states which collabor- 
ated on the camping education exhibit at one of the recent meetings of the 
American Association of School Administrators. Other states as well are doing 
outstanding work in this relatively new aspect of curriculum development. The 
encouragement of professional organizations has assisted greatly in this de- 
velopment; and we find that special committees and special study groups of 
such organizations as the American Association of School Administrators, the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals are helping with the forward move- 
ment. 
VALUES 


The accumulating experience of those who have worked directly in outdoor 
education programs is proving increasingly beneficial both to the programs most 
immediately concerned and to those who are initiating work in this field of out- 
door education. Best practice finds the school administrator, the curriculum di- 
rector, members of the curriculum development staff, including special teacher 
committees, joining in the purposing, planning, and action stages of the out- 
door education program, particularly as this program is increasingly an integral 
part of the whole school curriculum. One of the real values significantly em- 
phasized in this curriculum development work is that of providing an oppor- 
tunity for the individual child to grow and develop in relationship to the natural 
environment in which he finds himself. Dramatic examples of this type of self- 
realization are to be found in the reports of progress by camping education per- 
sonnel throughout the nation. A related value often recognized and reported 
upon is that of the greatly improved relationship which the individual “outdoor 
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pupil’ has with the members of his peer group. Boys and girls studying, work- 
ing, and learning together in the out-of-doors-are coming to have a greater 
understanding and appreciation of each other and of the pleasant effective 


influences of enjoyable group relationships. 

Teachers associated with the outdoor learning situations are quick to observe 
the opportunities for and to take advantages of real life situations in which the 
economic factors of our existence are immediately at hand. Such processes as 
the production, distribution, and utilization of our natural resources become 
real and meaningful when observed at first hand by the members of the outdoor 
education group. Specialists in the field of audio-visual education who have long 
advocated the efficacy of the field trip or school journey now join with the camp- 
ing enthusiasts in helping the classroom teacher and the classroom group to 
make the most of these rich learning experiences in outdoor education. 

Joined with these experiences comes a greater recognition and understanding 
on the part of all concerned in so far as the functions of government are con- 
cerned. The opportunity to observe these functions comes in a variety of ex- 
periences including, for example, the observation of the place which school 
boards and other governing boards of local, county, and state governments 
exercise in relationship to the out-of-doors, as well as the more immediate 
function which recreation commissions and park commissions have in the mak- 
ing available of the outdoor facilities utilized in the program being discussed. 
The immediate application of similar principles of government is effected most 
directly with the group through the learning process of group government as it 
becomes necessary for the application of group rules and regulations in the guid- 
ing of the most effective and democratic group behavior in the outdoor journey 
or camping expedition or variation of these, as such may be involved. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


The curriculum development program in outdoor education, as is true of the 
whole program of curriculum development, depends most directly for its suc- 
cess upon the element of co-operative planning. Here, the school administrator, 
the curriculum specialists, and the classroom teachers jo:n in contributing of their 
specialized knowledges and experiences so that the program of outdoor educa- 
tion may be of real value to the participants. Further sharing in this planning 
stage of the operation is reflected in best practice as seen in the examples of lay 
citizen participation, both with representative committees and with individuals 
who have a direct interest and a direct assignment from sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Outdoor education also provides an admirable opportunity for school 
and home to come closer together in working for the benefit of the boys and 
girls in whom both of these agencies are so sincerely interested. The public 
relations values of the outdoor education program mount higher with the in- 
creasing tally of those boys and girls who have participated in and who have 
enjoyed so greatly this direct type of learning experience and who further have 
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involved their parents to the extent that they in turn have become earnest and 
active advocates, not only of the outdoor education program but also of the 
program of education as a whole. 

A further and important aspect of outdoor education is its relationship to the 
specialized aspects of the whole curriculum. Thus, in the elementary school, we 
find the outdoor education program being articulated and integrated with the 
basic knowledges, skills, attitudes, and appreciations which are of continuing 
concern in the elementary-school curriculum. Special interest areas and emphasis 
units are designed around the outdoor education experiences and, thus, the 
vitalizing of the elementary-school curriculum is enhanced. In the secondary- 
school curriculum, a parallel and somewhat more specialized opportunity is 
available, for here the individual subject fields are staffed with teachers who are 
looking with increasing interest at learning opportunities in outdoor education 
which would both articulate and integrate with their particular teaching respon- 
sibilities in secondary education. For example, the sciences have long pioneered 
in emphasizing the importance of outdoor education in relationship to an under- 
standing of the environment and how it can be controlled most effectively for 
the benefit of human existence. The broad field of the communicative arts can 
be supplied with rich resources in outdoor learning experiences, and the elo- 
quence of both written and spoken expression rises as a result of the direct in- 
tensity of the multisensory learning which is experienced by youth. These same 
examples in equivalent form are to be found in those subject areas represented in 
the other broad fields, such as, the basic social studies, fine and practical arts, 


and bases for healthful living. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


An encouraging note in the whole field of teacher education is the attention 
being paid to outdoor education by the pre-service teacher education institu- 
tions. The pre-service teachers are studying the programs of outdoor education 
which are currently in operation and, in a number of instances, are having oppor- 
tunities for practical experience in these programs. Likewise, these teacher edu- 
cation institutions are providing for special emphases within their curriculum 
for those who wish to specialize in the staff aspects of outdoor education. Here, 
the joint committees of the several departments in teacher education, such as, 
administration, supervision and curriculum development, and health and physi- 
cal education—to name three—collaborate in providing learning experiences for 
the pre-service teacher. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


A reasonable amount of documentation is in process in this whole field of 
outdoor education. A recent publication of the Stanford University Press, 
Public School Camping California's Pilot Project in Outdoor Education, is an ex- 
ample of this type of documentation. However, such thorough documentation 
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is needed on more of the outdoor education programs nationally, so that those 
who are engaged in the program of outdoor education, especially in the curricu- 
lum development phases thereof, may have source materials which will make 
available the experiences of those who have been operating such programs for a 
period of time. It should be a professional obligation of those who are associated 
with these significant experiences in education to see that the details of the 
operation are made available in documented form so that the good of the pro- 
gram could be multiplied for the benefit of children and youth throughout the 
country. 

More attention is being paid each year to the place of general education in 
the lives of children, youth, and adults. Therefore, the question very logically 
arises as to the place of outdoor education in relationship to general education. 
The latter has as one definition the establishment of a broad social and cultural 
base so that the citizen may live happily, usefully, and effectively. The inspira- 
tion for much of what is termed “‘culture’’ in our civilization has been derived 
directly from the natural environment in which mankind is privileged to exist. 
The great thoughts of great people often are inspired by meditation in a cathedral 
of the pines, on the shores of a sylvan lake, or on the edge of a desert view. Some 
term outdoor education as soul therapy and stress the significance of having both 
youth and adult study groups gather in an outdoor retreat environment for 
thoughtful consideration of basic social issues and far-reaching world affairs. 

In summary, outdoor education seems increasingly to serve as an integrative 
agent not only for the education of children and youth but for life-long learning 


as well. 


WHAT ABOUT A SECONDARY-SCHOOL CAMPING PROGRAM? 
THE NEED 


NE of the remarkable developments during the last decade has been the 
broadening of interest and effort in the field of public school camping. 
This intensifying interest has, however, taken hold mainly in the elementary 
schools. Why the high schools should have been lagging is not easy to explain. 
The volume of private school camping effort at the high-school age is enormous. 
The educational opportunities of the out-of-doors really make themselves mani- 
fest at and beyond the age of adolescence. It is at this age that great physical 
developments occur in boy and girl; there is a new mental awakening and a sense 
of adventure, both physical and mental, in all of which camp life is very service- 
able. Above all, adolescence is the age of idealism when the emotional life of the 
growing boy. or girl is at its keenest. It would appear, therefore, that camping 
as a part of the program of the public school should surely be as far advanced in 
the secondary-school program as in the elementary. 
Our boys and girls of high-school age need the steadying and enlarging influ- 
ence of camp life. The Michigan experience with high-school camping has indi- 
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cated rather clearly that in a camp experience the inwardly-troubled adolescent 
boy or girl is likely to find himself or herself. Students who have already re- 
solved to drop out of school can be recalled afid their interest in the school life 
and educational process reawakened by a camp experience. Some who have been 
deemed misfits in a classical educational sense do find themselves. There was a 
time, not so many years ago, when a summer camp program was rather limited 
to the sons and daughters of the well-to-do. Because of the educational and 
therapeutic values now generally recognized, a camp program is felt, in Michigan, 
to be of such general value that many secondary schools are making it available 
equally to all at very nominal personal expense. In 1952-53, thirty-three Michigan 
secondary schools provided camping programs. A few similar programs have 


been reported in other states 
THE PROGRAM 


Wherever it has been tried, school camping has proven to be an effective 
experience in the curriculum of secondary schools. In school camping, boys 
and girls engage in all those various outdoor activities that were a staple of the 
education of their American forefathers as recently as fifty years ago. Then there 
was physical exertion, exposure to the elements, fatigue, hunger, and adventure, 
all of which are today associated with camp life. 

The general plan for secondary-school camping is for an appropriate unit, 
such as a homeroom, a science class, a core group, or a selected grade, to spend 
a school week at camp. The experience is planned co-operatively with students 
and teachers, and, oftentimes, parents. Community and state resources involving 
leadership facilities and equipment become a part of a ‘doing’ community 
school activity. 

The secondary-school camping program makes the maximum use of the out- 
door environment. Many of the camp experiences are entirely new, while others 
become laboratory activities for some of the regular classroom learnings. All of 
them fall within the accepted objectives of general education and, therefore, be- 
come an integral part of a complete educational experience. There are enlarging 
mental processes associated with an earnest study of all those things that can 
be learned better outside than in a classroom. 

Before going to camp, much planning is done by all concerned. Arrangements 
for food, clothing, and shelter become real problems for students and teachers. 
Near the time of the camp period, planning is done with the resource leaders, 


many of whom are technicians and specialists in some aspect of conservation, 
health, arts, crafts, and a variety of other interests pertaining to camping. A 
careful look at the secondary-school camping programs under way in Michigan 
and elsewhere indicates that there are several unique areas of learning such as 
experiences in healthful living, work projects in camp improvement and conser- 
vation, social living, outdoor recreational living, and a variety of outdoor edu- 


cation activities related to the curriculum. 
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While the camp program is well integrated with the aims and purposes of 
general education, there are many implications for essential learnings usually 
associated with health, physical education, and recreation. A student at a school 
camp, as a member of a program group made up of boys and girls, might have 
some of the following experiences: (a) a trip over the area with a cook-our; (b) 
a work project such as planting trees, building shelter for game, repairing boats, 
and others; (c) responsibility for the common living activities for the day, such 
as preparation of food, cleaning of the camp, cutting wood for the fire, and the 
like; (d) participation in activities of interest, such as crafts, dramatics, and 
music; (e) helping to plan the evening activities for the camp; (f) helping evalu- 
ate the day's program; (g) meeting with the camp council; (h) participating in a 
special campfire program; (i) and countless other kinds of experiences appro- 
priate to the age of the group and the location of the camp. 

There is a spiritual residue from such activities that is real; in the mere ming- 
ling of the sweat of the brow with the chemical elements of the soil, a young 
man today enters into the spiritual possession of his country in the same way 
that his great-grandfather did. Thus, we may regard the camp program for high- 
school boys and girls as an educational process that enlarges the spirit as well 
as body and mind. 

The school camping programs are operated much the same as any other 
phase of the school. Students pay from $7.00 to $10.00 a week for cost of food; 
the school furnishes instruction and transportation. The same policies with 
respect to health services and other school standards are followed in the camp. 
In the beginning, regular classroom teachers with the help of resource leaders 
are usually able to give leadership to a successful program. As time goes on, 
more and more in-service and pre-service training will be provided for camping 
and outdoor education. A complete description of school camping in Michigan 
will be found in the bulletin entitled Community School Camping.' 

One of the most interesting developments in the camping program in secon- 
dary schools is the more extended work-experience camp designed to test whether 
local schools can conduct educational programs comparable to the former CCC 
more effectively and with less cost than by the creation of separate federal 
agencies. 

In the fall of 1950, three Michigan schools—Ann Arbor, Bay City, and Dear- 
born—in co-operation with the Department of Public Instruction, the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, set up a work-learn 
camp of a semester in length for sixty boys who were drop-outs or potential 
drop-outs in the three schools. This new experience was so successful that 
ninety per cent of the boys returned to school in the fall. The following year the 
work-learn camp was continued with further documentation and research when 
the Dearborn Public Schools undertook the program alone for a period of a 


| Community School Camping, published by Lee M. Thurston, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan, 1950 
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year. Both experiments indicated that there was great value when a group of 
high-school students, with understanding and resourceful teachers, can have a 
series of working experiences in the large land area where community service 
can be rendered and when there is co-operative planning in the whole process 
of group living. Noticeable results included improved attitudes, better vocational 
and recreational skills, and healthier attitudes toward school. More information 
on these programs will be found in bulletin form.? 

To date, the programs of secondary-school camping have indicated clearly 


that they have great value in vitalizing secondary education. While there should 


be many patterns to meet the needs of individual students and local communi- 
ties, it is apparent that more opportunities for a work experience, health and 
physical development, citizenship training for democratic living, and recreation 
are needed. School camping as an integral part of the curriculum is on the way 
to achieving some of these needed objectives. The goodness of the program is 
its best selling point, and a forward step is taken when a school undertakes to 
go camping 

~ 8A Gacnaip School Work-Learn Camp, published by Lee M. Thurston, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


Lansing, Michigan, 1951 
Preliminary Report on the Dearborn Work-Learn Outdoor School for Boys, published by the Dearborn Public 


Schools, 1952 
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Area IV. PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Chapter 11 


Introduction 


HOW DO WE INTERPRET PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 


rang education is a very important phase of the core of common knowl- 
edges, understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and competencies which 
should be an integral part of the educational experiences of all people. Physical 
education is more than a school-sponsored service through which students are 
exercised Of given Opportunities to “blow off steam"’; it is more than a system 
of body building activities for the purpose of producing health or of developing 
and maintaining physical fitness; it is more than the teaching of physical skills 
or the playing of games tor recreation or release. Physical education is a method 
of education; it is a way of teaching children and youth through experiences 
gained by participation in motor activities. 


The very basis of life itself is physical. Learning through the physical is not 
only the original method of education; it is also the way by which a// learning 
takes place.' Furthermore, the body is an interacting, interdependent, integrating 
organism. Big muscle exercise, which is involved in many motor activities, is 
essential to the proper development and functioning of all the organs and sys- 
tems of the body. Of equal importance, perhaps, is the sheer fun and enjoyment 
experienced by the participants who are able to perform skillfully in the activities 
which make up this particular area of education. 


The objectives of physical education are identical with those of general edu- 
cation. Physical education aims to provide experiences through which children 
and youth learn to live rightly and well as citizens in a democratic society. 
Along with all other phases of general education, physical education seeks to 
enrich the lives of young people by helping them to achieve the maximum de- 
velopment of their total personalities; improve their ability to live harmoniously 
and co-operatively with other people; attain economic efhciency and inde- 
pendence; and enjoy the rights and discharge the obligations of democratic 
citizenship. 


Before physical education can contribute significantly to the general education 
of all students, the school must provide appropriate facilities for, and expert in- 


1 George W. Hartman, Educational Psychology, New York: American Book Company, 1941, pp. 45-46 
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struction in, the program and accord it sufficient time in the curriculum to ac- 
complish its important educational tasks. The physical education program should 
include individual, dual, and team activities; various forms of rhythms and the 
dance; a variety of individual, dual, and team competitive games and sports; 


and a modified activity program. 


Physical education activities should be carefully selected and taught by com- 
petent, certificated physical educators, in terms of desired educational outcomes 


and in relation to such variables as age, sex, and the state of health of the partici- 
pants. In addition to the activity phases of the program, students should acquire 
an understanding of the meaning of physical education in order that they may 
intelligently plan their experiences in this area. In all phases of the program, 
and at all educational levels, the students should participate in the planning and 
in the evaluation of the outcomes of the program in relation to goals which they 
set for themselves. As in all other organized curricular experiences in general 
education, physical education should be accorded positive credit toward gradu- 
ation, and both students and faculty members should be held to qualitative 
achievements in this area. 


The outcomes of participation in the activities of the program of physical 
education lie chiefly in the qualitative changes wrought in the individual. 
Through participation in motor activities that are properly selected and con- 
ducted, the student is enabled to develop and maintain the organic systems of 
the body; gain neuromuscular skills which are useful as a means of securing 
satisfying, pleasurable physical recreation throughout life; gain increasing 
ability to use the body effectively as an instrument of expression, both in work 
and in play; derive pleasure and satisfaction from, and develop favorable atti- 
tudes toward, play, physical recreation, rest, and relaxation; acquire the ability 
to live harmoniously and co-operatively with other people; and develop socially 
desirable standards of conduct as a citizen in a democratic society and inter- 
dependent world. Because anything that produces a healthier, happier, and more 
efficient human being is of great value in the general education of all students, 
physical education is thus enabled to make an indispensable contribution to this 


particular area of education. 


WHAT ARE THE GUIDEPOSTS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 


URPOSES vary with theories held regarding physical education. The issues 

involved include differences in philosophy and psychological outlook. As a 
result, purposes have been and still are in some parts of the country conceived 
of as the development of star athletes; or muscle building and physical fitness; 
or play; or the attainment of social attributes and democratic principles. Accep- 
tance of any one of these as the sole purpose of physical education fails to 
recognize the full potentialities of the program. 
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Boys and girls have biological, psychological, and social needs. In no phase 
of the high-school curriculum can all of these needs be more adequately ful- 
filled than through physical education. It is in this area of education, because it 
deals with the body in action, that more sensitive control may be exercised to 
assure more effective functioning. It has been well demonstrated that the indi- 
vidual is at all times a unity growing at a velocity and rhythm peculiarly his own. 
The individual learns and lives in relation to and interaction with his environ- 
ment and culture. His most dynamic learning may well occur in physical educa- 
tion where he moves, sees, thinks, feels in situations of social and democratic 
import. Success, however, cannot be achieved unless the needs as stated above 


are fully met 
BIOLOGICAL NEEDS 


To meet the individual's biological needs, physical education must accept as 
one of its purposes the development of vigorous normal growth through a wide 
range of large motor activities, such as the natural activities of daily lite, tree 
and individual play, games and sports, dance, athletics, selt-testing activities, 
relaxation and rest, remedial and adapted activities, co-educational and co- 
recreational activities, swimming, camping, and hiking. This wide range of ac- 
tivities is necessary in order that individual biological needs may be adequately 


met. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 


In meeting the psychological needs of individuals through physical education, 
it must be recognized that boys and girls have impulses and urges for action. 
These may be met through careful choice, both by the teacher and his class, of 
satisfying activities. Opportunities should be presented to develop interest, joy, 
and satisfaction in many skills in terms of sports, dance, and recreational activi- 
ties. These should serve him now and continue into mature use of leisure time. 
Hence, further purposes of physical education should recognize the psychologi- 
cal values inherent in biological needs. Teachers should avoid the pitfall of at- 
tempting to meet the latter solely through superimposed physical activities 
without careful analysis of their contributions in meeting the urges and impulses 


of boys and girls 


SOCIAL NEEDS 


Having met biological and psychological needs, the alert teacher will consider 
further purposes in the physical education program which will include in their 
outcomes social controls, a democratic way of life, and good human relations. 
More specifically, this means developing a program which will allow for equal 
opportunities for a// boys and girls in all phases of such a program—opportuni- 
ties for self-direction, co-operative planning, leadership, wholesome competi- 


tion, evaluation, and reflective thinking. 
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Chapter 12 


Personnel 


HOW SHOULD WE DETERMINE POLICIES? 


N the past decade there has been a gradual increase in the number of class- 

room teachers participating in the physical education program as coaches, 
assistants, faculty managers of athletics, and intramural supervisors. Expanded 
programs with increased emphasis on health and physical education to meet the 
needs of all students have added to the number of physical education staff em- 
ployed. One of the problems confronting administrators and heads of depart- 
ment as a result of this influx of personnel into the physical education program 
is the establishment of policies and procedures relevant to the proper conduct of 
the program. Another problem is the documentation of these policies and pro- 
cedures so that new staff members can readily familiarize themselves with the 
responsibilities of the department thereby eliminating a vast amount of “ground 
plowing” every time a new member is assigned to the department or every time 
the department changes hands from one director to another. 

A policy is a stated course of conduct, a statement of intentions. It is a reflec- 
tion of the philosophy of the policy making group. When conflict situations 
can be foreseen, policies can be established to avoid them; but if a conflict occurs 
and there has been no policy established, the facts of the case may become rela- 
tively unimportant and emotions predominate. Statements of policy should 
take a stand on issues, such as use of facilities by ‘outside’ organizations, 
grading of students, duties and responsibilities of the director, provision of funds 
for conventions and conferences, number of games to be scheduled, etc. 

A procedure is a uniform manner of carrying out an operation usually based 
on policy. A policy might state that “All athletes must be insured’’—details for 
procuring and administering this insurance are procedures. When a number of 
people participate in the same program and use the same facilities, it becomes 
almost imperative that standard procedures be established for such things as 
care and reporting of injuries, inventory of and requests for equipment, prepara- 
tion and submission of reports, locker room organization, efc. 

The manner of establishing these policies and procedures has a great bearing 
on the manner in which they will be carried out. If they are established in a dem- 
ocratic manner (persons affected having a positive part in their formation), 
they will be better received and carried out than if they are arbitrarily established 
and imposed by school administrator and the department head. 

When established, these policies should not be expected to stand forever but 
should be subject to further consideration and revision as necessary. 


Documentation of policies and procedures could take the form of a handbook 
or pamphlet, preferably loose-leaf, readily available to all members of the depart- 
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ment. The document would provide the department head with a basis for making 
decisions rather than base decisions on personal feeling. It should not be neces- 
sary to include in the document policies and procedures contained in teachers’ 
handbooks or other printed material. The handbook or pamphlet should include 
written policies of the board of education and written communications of the 
superintendent, pursuant to the conduct of physical education, plus the policies 
and procedures established by the department with the approval of the ad- 
ministration. 


IS THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER A SPECIAL TEACHER? 


yew “holding power” of the nation’s high schools depends on the variety of 
the program offerings. Less than ten, more realistically six, per cent of the 
entering high-school freshmen will enter the professions; but what of the masses? 
They need some mastery of the English language and a basic knowledge of his- 
tory, social studies, and mathematics; but, for full living, they need skills and 
an appreciation of art, music, crafts, sports, and games. There are no “‘special”’ 
teachers—there are no ‘‘special” subjects. Teachers have special talents and 
children have special needs, but all teachers are teachers and they should be 
leaders devoted to the aims of education in a democratic society. 


HOW SHOULD PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS BE SELECTED? 


_— good physical education teacher possesses the same fine persona! and 
professional qualities found among good teachers in other fields. In count- 
less instances physical education teachers are selected for secondary schools on 
the basis of a single factor, namely, will he produce winning teams? To condemn 
this practice for the tremendous hardship placed on both secondary schools and 
teacher training institutions remedies nothing. The task at hand is to suggest 
methods which might be helpful for school officials in selecting qualified pro- 
fessional persons for physical education teaching positions. 

Many higher education institutions which prepare physical education teachers 
are vitally concerned with improving their professional preparation programs. 
Recent publications propose detailed standards which are intended to guide 
teacher training institutions in upgrading professional work in physical educa- 
tion. However, it must be noted that colleges and universities are not required to 
submit their professional physical education programs for any type of appraisal 
at the present time. This means, in effect, that school officials are in the position 
of ‘‘let the buyer beware” so far as choosing qualified physical education teach- 
ers are concerned. Certification requirements for physical education teaching in 
some states are so low that nearly anyone can qualify as a physical education 
teacher. Since neither certification nor professional preparation standards assures 
that only professionally prepared persons will enter physical education teaching, 
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school officials must develop their own methods of selecting qualified physical 
educators. 

Several city school systems prepare eligibility lists of available candidates for 
teaching positions in physical education. In one large city school system, this 
listing is based on the combined results of a practical teaching demonstration, a 
written test covering physical education, an interview with school officials, and 
an evaluation of the applicant's credentials. The process works rather well, 
except that it cannot be used in smaller school systems. The following sugges- 
tions, therefore, are offered in the hope that the process of selecting physical 
education teachers will be improved in those school systems which cannot em- 
ploy elaborate techniques. 

Select physical education teachers from among the graduates of institutions which 
offer outstanding professional physical education programs. Does the teacher education 
program in the college or university meet the standards for professional prepa- 
ration proposed by national, regional, or state physical education groups? Does 
the institution possess adequate faculty, library, facilities, budget, scholarship 
standards, and other requirements which are recommended in the standards? 
Have past graduates from the institution become successful physical education 
teachers in the public schools? 

Select physical education teachers who display a real enthusiasm for teaching as a life 
profession. Does the candidate understand the elements for good teaching in 
physical education? Does he have a plan in mind for developing himself in his 
chosen field? Is he willing to do an excellent job in his present assignment while 
preparing for increasingly more responsible positions in education? 

Select physical education teachers who have demonstrated outstanding ability in some 
field, in addition to athletic coaching. 1s the candidate professionally prepared to 
teach effectively in some curricular area other than physical education? Has the 
candidate shown sufficient professional interest to broaden his preparation with 
experience in camping, recreation, music, journalism, youth agency work, or 
related area? 

Select physical education teachers who are strongly recommended by qualified pro- 
fessional persons in addition to college athletic coaches. Does the candidate receive the 
support of outstanding faculty members in the school of education? Will the 
faculty members in some field outside physical education give hearty endorse- 
ment to the candidate? Does the candidate possess recommendations from the 
school administrators where he has been employed previously? 

Select physical education teachers who possess qualities with which young people can 
identify themselves. Does the candidate possess positive qualities of personality 
which will enable him to set a fine example for students to follow? Does the 
candidate give evidence of high moral and ethical qualifications? 

The physical education teacher often occupies an important position for 
guiding the best development of students. He must possess many qualities both 
personal and professional to carry out this assignment effectively. The questions 
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listed above should receive affirmative responses before a candidate is considered 
seriously for a physical education teaching position. School officials can expand 
the above listing as circumstances require. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that, while athletic coaching abilfty is important to teaching physical education, 
it is not a sate criterion by itself to choose physical education teachers tor our 


schools. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF A PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT HEAD? 


y her training in secondary education toward the general education approach 
or the common learnings program has had a dual eftect on the status and 
responsibilities of the department head or chairman. First, this changing philoso- 
phy has caused some schools to cease making any such appointments, and 
second, it has confronted existing heads and chairmen with the fact that their 
own departments are neither the only nor necessarily the most important ones. 
Therefore, no department can function as an independent one but must co- 
operate with all other departments for the overall well being of the student. In 
a high school today this is the first and great commandment, but it is not an easy 
one to follow. It requires that the head have an understanding of the whole school 
plan and participate in total school planning as well as in that of his own de- 
partment. 

He still, however, is the leader of his own department, not one who gives 
orders, makes decisions, and in general rules from the top, but rather one who 
from study, practice, and conscientious effort has learned to plan with his staff 
rather than for them. To believe in group planning one must have faith in the 
individual, confidence in his opinion, and respect for his judgments. If he can 
feel this way toward his staff members, the head and his staff can then discuss 
departmental problems, pool their experiences, and work together. 

Then, as a real leader of his staff he must work with them to determine how 
they as a group can best: 

1. improve instruction 
. improve morale 
. improve the physical education course 
. adjust personnel problems 
. motivate professional growth 
. effect efficient use of equipment 
. help new teachers 
. hold better departmental meetings 
9. co-ordinate the work of the physical education department with that of other departments 
10. encourage and lead research in problems of the department and school 
11. bring about happier living in the department 
12. study the best practices in the field and in general education 
13. study the good practices going on in other high schools 
14. plan intramural and inter-school activities 
15. bring about better articulation with other divisions of the school system 
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WHAT SHOULD BE YOUR RELATIONSHIP TO THE SPECIAL 
SUPERVISOR? 


I the supervisor responsible to the superintendent or to the principal? Who 
has the primary responsibility for working firectly with the teachers? Who has 
the final responsibility for the improvement of instruction in the field of health 
and physical education? Where does administration of a program stop and super- 
vision start? Does the supervisor have specific administrative responsibilities 
such as budgeting for supplies and equipment? Does the principal have any 
responsibility to the supervisor? Questions such as these arise when adminis- 
trators and supervisors have not clarified and come to a common understanding 
on working relationships. 

The relationship of the principal and the supervisor is dependent to some ex- 
tent upon the pattern of organization for supervision in the local school system. 
In the /ine and staff organization the principal is responsible to the superintendent 
and the teachers to the principal. The supervisor serves in a specific area without 
administrative authority. In the dualistic organization principals are responsible 
for general areas of education while special supervisors are responsible for their 
own subject fields. Both are responsible to the superintendent, and teachers are 
responsible to both the principal and the supervisor. The co-ordinate type of or- 
ganization provides for a sharing of authority and responsibility with principals 
and supervisors on the same level and both responsible to the superintendent. 
This pattern is found more frequently in large cities.' 

Regardless of the pattern of organization in the local school system, good 
human relationships, common sense, and courtesy are basic if the principal and 
the supervisor are to reach their common goal of improvement of instruction. In 
general, the supervisor functions in an advisory capacity to the school principal. 
The principal has the responsibility for all activities and services of the school. 
The supervisor in the individual school is a co-worker who contributes special- 
ized knowledge and experience in a given area. The supervisor has the responsi- 
bility for relating the special field to the total educational experience of children; 
to keep the principal informed regarding developments in the special area; to 
interpret city-wide policies regarding the health and physical education program 
and assist the principal in putting them into effect. The good supervisor is 
always careful to keep the principal informed of his activities in the school. He 
clears all suggestions for any changes which may affect the administration of the 
health and physical education program with the principal before implementing 
them with the teacher. The principal, in turn, should utilize fully the super- 
visor’s specialized knowledge when working on such problems as teaching 
materials, equipment, scheduling, budgets, curriculum development, and the 
like. Together they can work out other concerns peculiar to health and physical 
education supervision which might include the selection and assignment of 


! Ruth Evans and Leo Gans, Supervision of Physical Education, New York: McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1950. 
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athletic coaching personnel, rules and regulations governing athletics, planning 
and use of facilities, and working relationships with the community health and 
recreation programs. 

The effective supervisor is responsible for developing democratically with 
school personnel a sound program of health and physical education. He has a 
major responsibility to interpret this program and the policies relating to its 
proper functioning to the school board, administrators, principals, teachers, 
parents, and citizen groups. He assumes leadership in helping teachers to im- 
prove instruction, and he co-operates with the administrators concerning ad- 
ministrative details in the field of health and physical education. 

To summarize, there is a definite need for defining and clarifying the relation- 
ship of the supervisor of health and physical education and the principal in each 
local school system. No one pattern will fit all schools but many problems are 
common. The supervisor and the principal share the responsibility with the 
superintendent for initiating the development of such working policies. 


DO YOU EXPLOIT YOUR PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER? 


Ebi number and kinds of extra assignments given physical education 
teachers vary. The members of the physical education staff should fit into the 
total school program and assume additional duties comparable to those assigned 
to other teachers. These assignments, however, should be so planned that they 


will not interfere with nor interrupt the physical education teacher's conduct of 
an instructional program providing for planned progression in the teaching of 
skills, knowledges, and techniques of the various physical education activities. 


A sampling of the kinds of extra assignments given physical education teach- 
ers is listed below: 


General 


Home room 

Class sponsor 

Grade counselor and/or guidance committee membership 

Safety patrol 

Detention hall 

Supervise playground before school, at noon, and after school 

Supervise cafeteria during lunch period 

Take home room or classes of teacher who is absent (until substitute arrives) 

Take over classes of coaches who are on game or scouting trips (in addition to own regu- 
lar classes) 

Traffic control at various times during the day 

Textbook distribution and accounting 

Responsibility for all lockers and locks therefor 

First aid in case of accident 

Taking ill or injured pupils home or to doctor 

School health council 

Student council adviser 

Corridor duty 
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Athletic Events 


Coaching * 

Scouting * 

Officiating * 

Ticket selling and accounting 

Handling programs 

Intramurals * 

Sponsorship of cheer leaders, baton twirlers, drill teams, efc. 

Chaperoning cheer leaders, baton twirlers, drill teams, efc., at games and on out-of-town 
trips 

Organize and conduct pep rallies and assemblies 


School Events other than Athletic 


Ticket selling and accounting 

Ushering 

Assisting with scenery, lighting, music, costumes, choreography for plays, operettas, 
dance programs, talent shows, efc. 

Setting up and operating public address system at school events 

Assembly programs 

Manage and operate fields and courts 

Marching, etc., for graduation ceremonies, class day exercises, etc. 

Chaperone class or club parties, picnics, etc 


Club Sponsorship 


Lettermen's Club Girl Scouts 
Girls Athletic Association Hi-Y 
Hobby clubs Y-Teens 
Boy Scouts 


Public Relations 


PTA programs and committees 

Daddies’ club programs and committees 

Pupil programs for radio and television 

Talks at civic and other organizations 

School-community health, recreation and/or safety councils 
Square dance caller for community groups 


Custodial 


Cleaning up locker and shower rooms 
Sweeping gymnasium floors 
Marking courts 
Painting: 
Applying floor finish 
Painting lines for various games on indoor and outdoor courts 
“Touching up” around gymnasium and outdoor equipment 
Minor repairs 
Cut grass on playing fields 


* Not considered extra assignments when remuneration is made therefor. 
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Custodial duties performed by physical education teachers are frequently 
made necessary by lack of sufficient custodial help to take care of daily main- 
tenance of grounds and buildings, as well as for marking off athletic fields and 
other activity areas. The provision of adequate custodial help will prevent the 
necessity tor a teacher to take time out of an instructional period to clean up 
shower and locker rooms, paint, eé., or to do this work between classes, after 
school, or on week ends. 

Some school systems have definitely established policies in regard to reim- 
bursement for ‘extra assignments.”” The salary schedule of one public school 
system provides specific sums tor the conduct of an after-school intramural 
program, for head coaches and assistant coaches of major and minor sports, as 
well as for other classifications of teachers who conduct other phases of the 
program involving after-school activity. The policy of another public school 
system is to reimburse teachers assigned to extracurricular activities for out-of- 
school hours of service in excess of an average of two hours per week, or a total 
of thirty-six hours a semester. 

Good practice would indicate that each school should formulate and have in 
written form policies which will assure the spreading out of extra assignments 
among the faculty “family,” thereby preventing any individual or group of 
individuals having to bear an undue portion of the total load. The rotation of 
assignments will not only insure the even distribution of the load, but will also 
serve to give all teachers an appreciation of the total activity of the school. 


WHAT IN-SERVICE EDUCATION SHOULD BE MADE AVAILABLE? 


O an increasing degree teacher education is being thought of as a con- 

tinuous process. Ideally conceived, it begins when the prospective teacher 
enters upon a program of studies to prepare himself for teaching, and ends with 
his retirement from service." 

In-service programs have a dual purpose: the improvement of professional 
competence and the renewal of professional zeal, both in general education and 
the area of specialization. Whatever the form of duration of any in-service pro- 
gram, one of its most important aims should be co-ordination with the general 
education program of the individual school and the system of which it is a part. 

Individual conferences between the instructor and his principal, his depart- 
ment head, or his supervisor constitute the simplest, and sometimes most effec- 
tive, form of in-service training because these conferences are based on actual 
observation of the teacher's work and center upon the problems of his immediate 
situation. 

The self-evaluation chart, ‘How Am I Doing?” used in the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, junior high schools would be usable in any size school. Each semester 


2 In-Service Education: A Handbook for the Development of Programs. Montgomery: Alabama Department of 
Education 
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each physical education and health teacher fills out one of these charts, which 
becomes the basis of a personal conference with the principal. The instructor is 
not asked to rate himself qualitatively, but on. the basis of frequency of per- 
formance. The items on the chart are so worded that the instructor indicates his 
practice as “Usually,” “Occasionally,” or “Seldom.’’ The divisions of the chart 
deal with the course of study, class instruction, class organization, equipment 
and facilities, and personal habits and characteristics. Chart information is used 
as a basis for discussion and not as a means of rating. 

Workshops, clinics, institutes, and working conferences may be the outgrowth 
of the work of evaluation committees, may develop through a special interest area 
arising out of local needs, or may be offered as credit courses by teacher-training 
institutions. They may originate in and be planned for by an individual school, 
or by a city, county, or district system. Their duration may vary from one day 
to several weeks. The state department of education and the administrative and 
professional staff of the teacher training institution or institutions involved may 
plan with the county, district, or city superintendents for these projects. Pro- 
fessional associations may inaugurate such workshops, clinics, institutes, or 


working conferences. 

A program of district demonstrations, developed jointly by teachers and 
supervisors, and based on need is an important part of the in-service program of 
the Chicago schools. A manual sets forth basic philosophy, gives purposes of, 


teaching hints on, and sequence and analysis of the individual activities. The 
program pattern is threefold: the presentation of an amplified lesson by pupils, 
exhibition numbers by pupils, and a discussion period and workshop for teachers. 

Work on curriculum bulletins or courses of study, whether such work is re- 
evaluation and revision or the formulation of a new bulletin or course of study, 
provides a motivating and stimulating force both for those actually taking part 
and for those who receive and use the completed product. 

In the preparation of Progression Units for Secondary-School Boys and Girls 
(Grades 7-12) for the Dade County (including Miami), Florida, public schools, 
committees for each activity for boys and for girls were set up. Working together, 
the groups agreed on a pattern to be followed in the preparation of all units. In 
the light of available information on the growth, development, characteristics, 
and needs of boys and girls, ages ten through seventeen, with implications for 
physical education, a two-grade span was selected as the basis for progression. 
Specific skills and knowledges, methods of achievement, evaluation, and refer- 
ences were worked out by the various committees. 

Staff meetings have many possibilities for in-service training. Plans for pro- 
fessional study and research, demonstration lessons, discussion of new resource 
materials, review of new textbooks, and interchange of experience all contribute 
to improvement of the teaching-learning situation. 

A staff manual will help in the orientation of new teachers and serve as a guide 
for all. This should be prepared by a committee of teachers and reviewed by an 
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editing committee. It should represent among other things a compilation of 
departmental bulletins issued over a period of several years 

The success of any in-service activity is dependent upon teacher recognition 
of the need tor growth. The leadership of the principal in the individual school 
is vital to the growth of his teachers. The active support and participation of the 
superintendent and his protessional assistants give encouragement to those 
teachers and principals who take active part in carrying on any in-service ac- 
tivity. The eftectiveness of any in-service program should be measured in terms 
of improvement of instruction. 


IS YOUR COACH A TEACHER? 


F Ben qualifications required for leadership in athletics depend upon the pur- 
poses for which athletics are conducted. In years past sports in schools and 
colleges were largely professional in nature. Little or no thought was given to 
their educational values. They were conducted to drain off the excess energy of 
youth, to serve as a relief from mental eftort, to win games and beat the tradi- 
tional rival, and to earn money. This is still true in far too many schools, al- 
though today athletics presumably are organized and conducted to develop 
desirable standards of health, fitness, skills, attitudes, and knowledge of youth. 
By no stretch of the imagination can athletics in schools be justified on a pro- 
fessional basis. Yet the pressure to win at all costs, the profits that go with 
championships, the vanity and egotism aroused by humiliating a traditional rival 
are sure signs of professional purposes. This is not to say that winning is of no 
importance. 

It is clear, then, that a coach with technical training but entirely lacking in 
personal qualifications could conduct athletics to drain off excess energy, to win 
games from traditional rivals, and to make money at the gate. On the other 
hand, if he is to bring about desirable educational outcomes in participants, his 
qualifications must include more than the knowledge and techniques of play. 

The qualifications of the athletic coach are essentially the same as those re- 
quired of any other teacher. He must be technically competent with a thorough 
knowledge of his sport and the ability to impart that information to youth. Of 
paramount importance, however, are his personal qualifications. This is true for 
at least two reasons. First, he has a strategic approach to boys through an activity 
that is close to their natures, and he has, therefore, more influence for good or 
evil than any of his fellow instructors. Secondly, he works under greater outside 
pressure than any of his academic colleagues. Unless he has a sound character 
these forces may cause him to place more value on winning than on desirable 
educational outcomes. While the sportswriters and general public are the usual 
offenders, some school administrators also yield to the demand for a winner at 
all costs with the result that a coach who might be a constructive force in char- 
acter education is employed primarily for his ability to produce winning teams. 
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Since the only justification for conducting athletics in schools is as an educa- 
tional project, it is the duty of the administrator to select a coach who is pri- 
marily an educator. Like his academic colleagues he should be selected and 
ranked by the same standards that are required of other teachers. His preparation 
should be equivalent to theirs with full-time status on the faculty and with state 
certification, preferably in health and physical education. It is important that he 
have excellent health, above average intelligence, and effective use of English; 
and it is imperative that he have an understanding of young people, concern for 
their welfare, and respect for their personalities. Above all, he should look upon 
coaching as an important phase of the teaching profession and have faith in the 
worth of teaching through sports. 


WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
ASSIGNED TO COACHING? 


ANY principals of secondary schools recognize as one of the more difficult 
administrative tasks the allocation of duties to the teachers in the various 
branches in such manner that the total work load of the entire school will be as 
nearly as possible equalized among the various members of the faculty. That 
there will be some inequalities is inevitable; the objective is then to reduce these 
inequalities to the lowest possible point. 

No satisfactory formula has been developed which accounts for all of the 
various factors which should be used in calculating a reasonable load either in 
terms of the number of clock hours per week or academic year, or in terms of 
the numbers of pupils who are served. Many factors, such as the preparation and 
experience required, the risk involved, uncertainty of tenure, popular appeal 
and interest of patrons, and competition for services, are only a few which must 
be taken into account in arranging the teaching schedule for the faculty. In 
physical education, the problem becomes even more difficult when coaching of 
teams is involved. 

In a study by the National Education Association, health and physical edu- 
cation teachers reported 8.3 hours per week to out-of-class instructional duties; 
14.5 hours were reported as miscellaneous duty, which included sponsoring 
clubs, study halls, records and report cards, monitorial duties, coaching ath- 
letics, and official meetings. 

Suggestions were requested from the teachers for ways in which they would 
improve the school schedule. One woman physical education teacher suggested, 
“Divide the load evenly between men and women; men coaches receive extra 
pay for after-school work and are excused from having a home room, which re- 
lieves them of much clerical work. Women teachers all have home rooms and 
get no extra pay for after-school athletics or other activities.” 

School administrators, meeting in their annual convention in Atlantic City 
in March, 1950, considered the problem of the allocation of coaching of athletic 
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teams to the various teachers and ways in which compensation should be made. 
Representatives from the American Association tor Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation took part in this workshop which concluded: ‘'(1) that we 
should include all educational activities conducted under the jurisdiction of 
boards of education, in so far as possible, within the regular school program, 
thereby reducing to a minimum or eliminating altogether the title of ‘special 
teacher’ as well as ‘special services’ and ‘extracurricular activities’; (2) that we 
should endeavor to pay salaries to our teachers high enough to provide a com- 
fortable living, without the necessity of their seeking extra services within or 
out-of-school for extra pay; (3) that we should make every eftort to equalize 
the teaching load and benefits available to all teachers, in so far as possible, 
and not grant extra pay for certain school activities; (4) that in the event of 
unavoidable inequalities as implied in item (3) above, and extra pay is granted, 
such extra pay should apply to all teachers and then only after the assignment 
of a reasonably full teaching load; (5) that we recognize the uniqueness of ad- 
ministrative problems confronting each school, district, or community, and 
that such problems may require the interpretation or adaptation of the general 
policies contained herein to meet the special exigencies of the local situation.” 

In an effort to ascertain what is the present practice in some of the larger 
school districts, with reference to the assignment of duties, a questionnaire was 
sent to the directors of physical education in 75 selected school systems in cities 
of over 25,000 population situated in various geographical sections of the 
country. Returns were received from 56 (74 per cent). Information was requested 
concerning the duties of physical education teachers who are assigned to coach- 
ing of athletic teams. Only 30 (35 per cent) indicated that their school district 
had adopted a formal plan for the making of assignments. Among the school 
districts which have a formal plan in effect, the assignment of duties generally 
was made jointly by the school principal in co-operation with the city director. 
Various combinations were reported; in some districts the superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in co-operation with the principal and city director 
make the assignment. In some, the teachers and coaches have a part in making 
the assignment. There does not appear to be a common pattern which is fol- 
lowed. Only 16 (30 per cent) reported that a recent study had been made of the 
duties of teachers or coaches in the school system. Various plans were reported 
for determining the load of teachers of all subjects as well as after-school ac- 
tivities. 

A unique situation presents itself when the clarification of duties of the physi- 
cal education teacher, who is assigned the responsibility of coaching inter- 
scholastic athletics, is attempted. Many believe that the head coaches of athletic 
teams should be certificated in physical education; others feel strongly that no 
formal preparation for coaching is needed; others feel that physical education 
teachers should not be permitted to coach varsity teams; still others would 
compromise by requiring men and women who coach athletic teams to have 
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some formal preparation for coaching, including athletic conditioning and 


training and first aid. 

This involves a fundamental philosophy as well as a policy of personnel ad- 
ministration. Many contend that the interscholastic athletic program is enter- 
tainment for the benefit of paying spectators and as*such has little or no con- 
nection with the educational program of the school. This fundamental question 
must be resolved betore a satisfactory program of education of all of the children 
can be provided. 

One approach to this problem has been attempted in some communities by 
employing a dual staft. The teacher, who is expected to carry on the intramural 
or interscholastic athletic program after school, is not expected to report for 
duty daily until around noon. The educational staff reports normally at the be- 
ginning of the school day and continues until the end of the school day. The 
teacher who reports for work at noon works until 6:00 P.M. and returns to the 
school for the evening program of adult recreation. 

Since teachers of physical education are professional, it should not be neces- 
sary to arrange a time schedule which must be adhered to rigidly. The task of 
preparing for class, of getting equipment and supplies ready, the supervision of 
the shower room and locker room, the measuring of the achievement of children, 
and other details which teachers of physical education must carry out should be 
taken into account when the assignment of duties is made. 

Since the allocation of duties of teachers of physical education who are as- 
signed to coaching present some unique problems, several fundamental prin- 
ciples should be applied. They include: 

1. The prime consideration should be the welfare of the pupils in the assignment of duties 


to teachers. 
2. The assignment of duties should be in the interest of the total school program and in 


line with the stated objectives of the school. 
3. Duties should be assigned to teachers and coaches who have the necessary qualifica- 


tions of preparation and experience. 
4. Recognition should be given to the risk and the hazard to the pupils who are par- 


ticipating. 
5. A reasonably equitable division of the total load should be made among all members 


of the faculty. 
6. Recognition should be given to the uncertainty of tenure in the various positions of 


teaching and coaching. 
7. The number of pupils under the supervision of the teacher or coach should be taken 


into account. 
8. The number of hours incidental to the teaching and coaching, such as travel to and 


from contests, should be taken into account. 
9. The decision on the assignment of duties should be made after free discussion by all 


concerned. 


The popular appeal to the people who pay the bills through admissions is 
frequently the chief criterion for the allocation of responsibilities for the super- 
vision of activities, especially in the coaching of the athletic teams. This should 
be taken into account but should not be the sole criterion. 
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SHOULD THERE BE EXTRA COMPENSATION FOR COACHING? 


COACH deserves not only the intangible and rich rewards of working 

with highly motivated youth but also an adequate salary on which to 
maintain a decent standard of personal and professional living. The issue of this 
topic is not how much compensation for coaching, but how much “‘extra” 
presumably above the teaching salary and schedule of salar‘es which are ap- 
propriate in his school system to all his colleagues on the staff. 

There are many good arguments for extra compensation. Their cogency varies 
pretty directly with the educational philosophy under which the athletic program 
operates in a particular school. They are many and different, bux fall generally 
into four categories, to wit: (1) the coach is in a crucial position of influence over 
boys in his charge when they are most receptive; (2) the coach is in a crucial 
position to win (or lose) public support for the schools. His accomplishments 
and his failures—and even his methods—loom large in the public eye; he not 
only tests, but also teaches in a huge amphitheater; (3) coaching is an extra 
assignment, added to a normal teaching load, and it is only fair to pay for the 
extra skill and energy demanded; and (4) the coach works long hours after 
school and Saturdays, sometimes even at night and on Sundays, often on holi- 
days and days before school opens in the fall. All these are worth investigation. 


Let's examine the matter of the coach's undeniably important influence over 
receptive boys, not as an argument for a decent salary but for extra compensa- 


tion. Men and women all over America can be found to testify to the profound 
and lasting influence of some good teacher—of English, of shop, of sixth grade, 
or of football. Is opportunity for this character-building contagion of fine 
sympathetic teachers to be restricted to the few varsity athletes? Or is it a funda- 
mental of all teaching? The answer is obvious. A parent, an educator, a con- 
cerned citizen will all recognize the equal importance of reaching, of stirring and 
steering the many whose talents lie in other fields, but whose vote and whose 
citizenship will count as much in the community, and whose highest develop- 
ment is as important to their parents. Salary alone won't buy this selfless sym- 
pathy and skill; but to the extent that it will attract and make it possible for good 
men and women to work with young people as teachers of football or physics 
to that extent it should be high for coaches and counsellors, in athletics, art, or 
English. If it takes more money to get basketball teachers than mathematics 
teachers of this high character, then extra compensation for the former is justi- 
fied. 

So, too, for the second argument. It is bootless to question whether it is 
harder to teach blocking than a language skill. Perhaps it would be impossible 
to weigh the long-term skill and information of algebra against those of base- 
ball. But some will be found to say that the test of a student council decision, 
or of admission to further study in science, while not so immediate nor so 
spectacular, has as far-reaching consequence not only in the education of the 
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youth, but also in the reputation and support of the school. And few would deny 
that when we pay ‘‘extra’’ for one skill we put unavoidable emphasis on “‘teach- 
ing for testing’’ so far as the coach is concerned and must seem to school youth 
to put a premium on sports over academic skills. Extra compensation for coach- 
ing is justified, then, when a school feels that there is extra value in athletic skills 
or in the appearance of success. 

If coaching is an extra assignment added to a full normal teaching load, then 
the argument for extra pay is persuasive. One question seems fair. During the 
season when he is coaching, does the coach bring to his full normal teaching 
schedule the careful preparation, the enthusiasm, and energy which these im- 
portant teaching assignments, these valuable student hours deserve? Parentheti- 
cally, an affirmative answer to this question may well lead to a whole new study 
of effective and just teaching load! 

The last category of arguments for most schools is the most telling. Other 
writers in this issue deal with the place of team sports in a school's program. 
Certainly that place will determine compensation policy. Saturday, holiday, 
Sunday, evening, stadium-spectacle sports under nominal control of the school 
—and of gate receipts—set up one set of conditions, not only of values-learning 
by youth and values-exposition by the school, but also inexorably and justly 
of working conditions and pay policy for coaches. 

Varsity sports played for the values to the participants, as a competitive peak 
for the especially gifted, in an educational and school-day program which en- 
compasses comparable challenges and opportunities for those gifted in other 
lines—or even less-gifted in any—set up an entirely different set of conditions. 
Sports values are in the playing, in the high-skill competition. These values are 
lived with the boys and inevitably advertised by the school. Under these con- 
ditions each teacher—of football, of riflery, of journalism, of whatever—will 
have a full, fair schedule. Added assignments will mean added staff so that all 
may bring full zest and skill to their particular share of the total educational job. 

The problem, then, is not “extra’’ compensation, but what is your attitude 
towards the place of sports in the school’s program, and the urgency of good 
teachers and teaching in the lives of boys and girls. 


WHO SHOULD COACH ATHLETICS? 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER AS COACH 


Sms major advantage of the physical education teacher as a coach is that he 
is spec ally prepared for this responsibility. There are three separate aspects 
of this preparation: (1) With his background of the philosophy and principles 
of physical education he can better appreciate the place and purposes of athletics 
in the total school program. (2) He will possess the physiological, anatomical, 
and health background necessary to protect and safeguard the health and wel- 
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fare of the participants. (3) Finally, he has a much broader and diversified prep- 
aration for the actual coaching. 

The closer acquaintance of the physical education teacher with all the boys in 
the school is a distinct advantage. Having these boys in his physical education 
classes gives him the opportunity to assess their athletic potentialities. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER AS COACH 


On the negative side there are some disadvantages in utilizing physical edu- 
cation teachers to coach interscholastic teams. In the first place his teaching 
duties exact a toll if he does them properly, and he is likely to come to varsity 
practices devoid of the energy and enthusiasm he should have. 

A much more serious disadvantage is the neglect on the part of the coaches of 
their duties in the instructional program. Because of the pressure to win and the 
inordinate demand upon their time, many coaches either stop teaching and be- 
come “‘ball tossers’’ to devote more time to preparation for their practices or 
they exploit their students to seek out and develop material for their varsity 
squads. 

There is little doubt but that instructional and intramural programs would be 
conducted on a much higher level if physical education instructors were relieved 
of their coaching responsibilities. The excellent programs conducted by women 
physical educators provides ample evidence of this fact. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ACADEMIC TEACHER AS COACH 


The provision of sufficient coaches represents a problem to many school ad- 
ministrators which is best solved by utilizing academic teachers. Considering 
the number of sports in which competition is conducted, the necessity of having 
second or junior-varsity and perhaps even freshman teams, and the desirability 
of having more than one coach per team in certain sports, the school adminis- 
trator is hard put to provide the necessary leadership. Since most school ad- 
ministrators do not have sufficient physical education teachers to carry this 
entire load, they have no other recourse but to use academic teachers. 

The academic teacher who is confined to the classroom all day will profit 
greatly from the opportunity to participate in a vigorous activity program. This 
will provide a wholesome diversion which will not interfere with his teaching 
responsibilities because ordinarily academic teachers coach only one sport. 

The informal relationship with the students helps the academic teacher under- 
stand them better and gives him a prestige he could not otherwise obtain. It is 
highly beneficial to the morale of the school as a whole to have a number of 
academic men interested in and co-operating with the boys in athletics 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE ACADEMIC TEACHER AS COACH 


The only serious disadvantage of academic teachers as coaches is that ordi- 
narily they do not have special preparation for this assignment. If the school 
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administrator were fortunate to have some academic teachers with major or 
minor preparation in physical education, this disadvantage would not pertain. 


SUMMARY 

A number of important considerations emerge froin an analysis of the fore- 
going discussion. These are: 

1. Most administrators must use a combination of physical education and academic 
teachers to meet the requirement for coaches. It is not practicable in most institutions to 
employ one type or other teacher exclusively. 

2. The entire athletic program should be under the direction of an individual with a good 
physical education background. Such supervision will do much to reduce or prevent mis- 
takes by untrained academic teachers 

3. School administrators must accept the responsibility of assuring that the physical 
education program is not sabotaged by physical education teachers who have coaching 


responsibilities. 

4. Academic teachers require supplementary preparation in physical education before 
they can adequately qualify as coaches. 

5. When academic teachers lack a suitable background they can be used advantageously 
as assistant coaches or as coaches of the milder, non-" pressure” sports. 


Chapter 13 
The Physical Education Program 


WHAT ABOUT PROGRAM PLANNING? 
, ‘HE physical education program in the secondary school includes all the 


activities in and out of school time for which members of the physical 
education staff have any responsibility. The planning of this program, while the 
direct concern of the administrator, is usually a co-operative undertaking and is 
done with careful consideration of the objectives of education and physical 
education and the interests and needs of the boys and girls in that particular 
community. The boys and girls of secondary-school age, however, are simliar in 
many respects, and for that reason certain groupings can be suggested. Facilities, 
climate, sex, and the skills learned in the elementary-school program will, how- 
ever, be factors that will affect the specific program. Winter sports, for instance, 
are not possible for all schools, and outdoor games need more space than is 
sometimes available; too, the adolescent girl has different needs and abilities 
than her brother. 

The physical education program in a secondary school should be balanced 
and include activities that will meet the needs of each individual. It should 
include: 

1. Sports, which is comprised of all individual, dual, and team games, such 
as skating, swimming, horseback riding, badminton, hockey, basketball, track 
and field, e#. The ones offered will vary in each school. 
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2. Tumbling and Stunts, and lead-up games. This will include games and 
relays for teaching skills of sports. 

3. Rhythm—Dance of all types. 

4. Body Mechanics—Basic skills of movement and postural work. 

5. Restricted Program. Some boys and girls do not fit into the regular pro- 
gram. Even in a small school these students may have their individual program 
suggested by the doctor, nurse, or psychologist. This program is planned for 
the specific individual 

Each student in these offerings should not only receive the type of activity 
which will increase his proficiency during the school years but which will also 
give him the skills and the desire to pursue appropriate activities all during his 
lifetime. In order that he may achieve this, various methods are used. In a school 
with very limited personnel and facilities, the specific teacher may balance the 
daily or weekly program with a variety of activities, while with more teachers, 
students may have choices in their favorite activities after the basic minimum is 
achieved. 

No boy or girl in this plan will play softball, basketball, or will dance all year 
for four years, but will gain the fundamental skills in basic movement, through 
his body mechanics class, mastery of the techniques of individual and group 
sports which he will enjoy in high school and in after-school recreation. 

The following suggestions are given for the planning of the physical educa- 
tion program in the secondary schools: 

1. The program should be planned around the needs and interests of every 
boy and girl in school. 

2. All boys and girls should be enrolled in the program. 

3. Boys and girls should have equal opportunities. 

4. Some time in the program should be set aside for co-educational classes. 

5. Adequate supplies and facilities should be available for the program 
planned. 

6. Physical education should be fun but it is not just play, ‘throw out the 
ball,” or recreation. It is education and requires teaching by well-qualified 
teachers. 

7. The secondary-school principal (or his assistant) should plan to supervise 
and guide the teaching of physical education as all other subjects. 
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WHAT ABOUT SCHEDULING PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES? 


— educators often feel very frustrated in their teaching when they 
have to handle groups of seventy-five to one hundred students in a class. 
The same standards for class size should hold for physical education classes as 
are customary in the rest of the school program, and a physical education class 
should never have more than thirty-five in it. 

The physical education class is a laboratory-type class. Individualized teaching 
is desirable. This is impossible in large classes. 

For good progression in program and teaching it is desirable to have all fresh- 
men in one class, sophomores in another, etc. 

These two factors are of primary consideration in planning the schedule of 
physical education classes, so as to result in better teaching. If physical education 
is a four-year program it must be placed in the master program first along with 
English, science, and any other subjects which are a three- or four-year progres- 
sion. Only when done in this manner can we keep physical education classes 
from being a hodge-podge of age groups and skill levels, and classes small 
enough to make good teaching possible. 


ARE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS A MINORITY GROUP? 


T has often been said that the ideal of equality of opportunity through educa- 

tion has been responsible for the present structure of the public school sys- 
tem of the United States. It has further been said that physical education with 
its vast opportunities for mass participation of students approaches this ideal 
more closely than any other area of the educational program. 

True it is that the complete program of physical education does provide 
equality of opportunity for every child—every boy and every girl, through class 
instruction for everyone, intramural sports for the large majority of students, 
interscholastic sports for more gifted students, activities adapted to the needs of 
handicapped children, and a broad recreational program for all. 

However, many school systems fail to achieve this complete program because 
their communities have never experienced the advantages of a well-planned 
program of physical education for every child. In some communities physical 
education is measured by the success or failure of boys’ interscholastic sports; 
namely, football, basketball, track, and softball. In these communities the boys’ 
program is given first consideration in those factors which determine the type 
of program which may be offered. Some of these factors are: a larger budget for 
boys, more space on the play field, a larger gymnasium, use of facilities whenever 
desired after school, so that, in the minds of students, faculty, and parents, the 
boys’ program is of paramount importance and the girls’ program secondary in 
value. 

How can these inequalities be corrected? First of all, the superintendent or 
principal, as the chief administrative officer of the school, must recognize the 
inequalities and appreciate the need for a strong program for girls. 
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The next step is the delegation of responsibility to a supervisor or teacher to 
organize a program of physical education for girls. Democratic planning with 
the supervisor and teachers working together should be on a long term basis, 


keeping in mind accomplishments which may be reached within one year, three 
years, and five years. The program should represent the very best planning in 
terms of desirable activities and setting up facilities to expedite them. The per- 
sonnel must understand clearly the educational outcomes of a real teaching pro- 
gram of physical education, so that students may experience the satisfactions 


resulting from really learning the skills of a sport well enough to enjoy playing 
it, and may appreciate the social values of playing with other girls. 

Physical education, then, begins to prove its worth to the student as an indi- 
vidual. Girls look forward with enthusiasm to their physical education classes, 
their intramural tournaments, and their recreational activities outside of school. 

This enthusiastic response of girls to the physical education program is the 
best single public relations measure possible. Other faculty members develop a 
growing respect for a program which is achieving such results in improved social 
relations and health and physical well-being of girls. Parents become interested 
in the program and appreciate its values. Volleyballs, deck tennis rings, tennis 
and badminton racquets are in demand at home, and in play spaces all over the 
community girls may be seen playing. Parents give strong support to such a pro- 
gram. 

The teacher or supervisor has many responsibilities as this program for girls 
starts on its upward climb. First, she must clarify for other teachers and for 
parents the basic belief that the physical education program is planned for every 
girl, not for just a few highly skilled girls. Then, she must help parents to 
understand the basic differences between boys’ and girls’ sports, and why their 
standards of achievement and activities differ. She must work co-operatively with 
the teacher or supervisor of boys’ physical education, often sharing the same 
facilities and perhaps even the same equipment. She must keep constantly in 
mind the goals ahead, perhaps three years, maybe five, but never permit the 
program to be limited by present-day facilities or achievements. 

Thus, the systematic organization of a program, the selection of efficient 
personnel, the building of favorable public relations, and the democratic ad- 
ministration of the program constitute ways and means of establishing a status 
of equality between the program for boys and the program for girls. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASSES? 


HYSICAL educators have long been plagued with the problem of devising a 
classification system sufficiently comprehensive to effect authentic homogene- 
ous groupings of pupils, and at the same time, simple enough to meet the de- 
mands of administrative economy. For nearly a century the profession has rec- 
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ognized the necessity of equalizing students in instructional and competitive 
units; but accurate measurements of individual ability, maturity, interest, and 
capacity have proven a complicated achievement. _ 

Various approaches have been made: early strength tests were set up primarily 
for the purpose of classification in athletic sports; teams were classified according 
to weight; motor capacity and abilicy tests have been utilized; grouping pro- 
cedure has been based on body measurement; age has been used as a single 
tactor, and age-height-weight as multiple factors; but by all odds, the most 
common procedure in use today is the system of grouping with the class or 
grade as the criterion. This is particularly true where reference is made to in- 
structional units. 

Ideally, any classification scheme should combine all factors bearing on per- 
formance. Basic age-height-weight measurements should be bolstered with 
information regarding acquired skill, intelligence, capacity, knowledge, interest, 
and social maturity before perfect classification of the individual can be effected. 
However, from the administrative point of view, the impracticability of such fine 
screening immediately becomes obvious. Administrators find it impossible to 
adjust large physical education classes into the total school schedule on such a 


basis. 
However, some principle of classification is essential to planning an orderly 


progression in physical education. Indiscriminate grouping of pupils in classes 


on a basis of scheduling expediency can make a travesty of some phases of 
physical education. The range of size, maturity, and ability to perform of pupils, 
even at specific grade levels, is so great that a lack of interest and even a physical 
hazard may obtain for the smaller, weaker, and less physically gifted students. 

For secondary schools where students are generally assigned by class, the 
most satisfactory solution to the problem of classification seems to be found in a 
process of organizing sub-groups within the class proper. A competent physical 
education teacher can usually obtain excellent results by employing such a 
procedure. 

Where internal class grouping seems desirable, two blocks of factors should 
bear on the process: (1) measurable items basic to any classification scheme, such 
as age, height, weight; and (2) factors developed as a result of observation of 
activity such as intelligence, skill, interest, and the like. In the hands of an ex- 
perienced physical education teacher, a classification plan which takes into ac- 
count information obtained from both sources has generally proved successful. 

Age-height-weight tables are available to all teachers, and where administrators 
find it desirable to form groups homogeneous as to motor ability, standardized 
instruments can be found in any good text on the subject. 

Sharper screening can be accomplished by use of motor capacity, motor 
ability, attitude, and appreciation tests, as well as the numerous individual 
sports skills tests available. However, such procedure is commonly used only 
when very fine gradation is desired. 
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GRADES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 
| paaeonn revision of the school program of studies is both desirable and 


necessary. In addition to changes in subject matter content, these revisions 
focus attention upon possible changes in the requirements for graduation and 
granting of credit to instructional fields. Because of its relative youth, physical 
education emerges quite differently from these revisions in different states and 
school systems. The trend in these matters is toward granting full credit for 
physical education instruction in the same way as credit is granted to other in- 
structional fields. 

The matter of credit for an instructional field is often allied with whether that 
subject is required in the school program or not. Physical education is often 
made a requirement in the school curriculum by state law. Some educators ob- 
ject to this practice since it is difficult to justify curriculum construction on the 
basis of specific legislation. Many physical education leaders would prefer that 
physical education instruction were not required by state law. On the other hand, 
legislation seems to be the only method by which it can be assured that some 
schools will offer instruction in physical education. It follows, therefore, that 
specific legislation for introducing physical education in schools perhaps was 
justified. The requirement by law sometimes places physical education in situa- 
tions where credit is not given for instruction even though it is required of all 
students. 

Withholding of credit for physical education on the basis of failing to meet 
some academic standard does not hold up where good physical education in- 
struction is analyzed. Physical education is not ‘‘play”’ alone. It is not just “fun.” 
Physical education is not ‘perspiration.’ Instruction in physical education is a 


planned experience which seeks educational outcomes for students in terms of 
improved skills, increased knowledge and understanding, and better attitudes 
and appreciations. On this basis, physical education qualifies as a respected 
member of the school program and should receive credit accordingly 


Some persons argue that credit should not be granted to physical education 
because this would increase the number of units required for graduation. Since 
the number of units for graduation is related to college entrance requirements, 
it is argued that it would be unwise to increase the total. In more and more areas 
credit for instruction in the secondary school has been granted whether or not 
colleges accept such credit for college entrance. It is a well-known fact that not 
more than twenty to thirty per cent of secondary-school students will attend 
college. The question can then be asked, “Why should this group determine 
the credit standards in secondary schools?” In actual practice, some school sys- 
tems have increased the total number of graduation units by the number of 
credits which were granted to physical education. For example, if physical edu- 
cation instruction were required for four years, the number of units was raised 


from fifteen to nineteen for graduation. 
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The skills, knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations which are sought through 
instruction in physical education are as capable of measurement as the outcomes 
sought in other fields of instruction. The skilled physical education teacher, 
therefore, can employ the evaluation techniques which measure the desired 
educational outcomes. 

When marks are given in physical education, several important principles 
should be kept in mind. Some of these principles follow: 

1. Specific goals and objectives should be established with students 

2. Marks should relate to the attainment of these goals and objectives 

3. Students should be informed of how marks will be determined 

4. Marks shall be based upon several factors rather than a single item alone 

5. Evaluation techniques should be valid, reliable, objective, and standardized whenever 


possible. 
6. The place of improvement shall be determined in advance 
Personalities shall be removed as a factor in the final mark 
8. The mark should not only inform but it should also suggest ways of improvement. 


In summary, physical education has been accepted increasingly as an im- 
portant area in the school curriculum. The granting of credit and awarding of 
marks for physical education should follow the general pattern established in 
the school for other instructional areas. 


SHOULD THERE BE CREDIT FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 


HE problem of credit tor physical education has received some attention 
both by school administrators and by teachers of physical education. It 
would appear that the greatest concern is expressed at the secondary-school 
level. Historically, it is probable that a part of the credit problem has arisen 
from earlier study reports as well as practices of colleges and universities with 
regard to high-school graduation requirements and credits accepted for college 


entrance. 

There are apparently two sides to this question of the granting of credit for 
physical education and a not particularly well identified middle ground. 

Those in favor of granting credit for physical education hold that satisfactory 
completion of requirements in this area of the school program should be 
awarded the same ‘‘value’’ status as are other aspects of the school program. 
One factor in this ‘‘value”’ status would be the granting of credit. It is felt that, 
if the program is in keeping with the general purposes of education, it should 
not be singled out for differential treatment. It is further felt that children and 
parents will respond to the kind of consideration given various program areas 
by the school authorities themselves. Since high-school graduation is predicated 
upon the accumulation of a required number of units of credit, the value system 
thus established places physical education instructors at a disadvantage in terms 
of interpreting the purposes and values of their programs if credit is not granted. 

On the other hand, there are those school administrators and teachers of 
physical education who feel that credit as such is not needed, that children en- 
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joy the program, and that they respond to their own need for physical activity 
and, in effect, credit would be out of keeping with the generalized purposes of 
the activity program. Others feel that the demand for credit would not be con- 
sistent with the stated goals of physical education, particularly as they relate 
to the joy of doing, the personal advantages to be gained through a sound pro- 
gram, the development of vigor and vitality, and the opportunity for establishing 
wholescme leisure time activity patterns. Probably the most serious problems in 
this category are illustrated by statements such as ‘Physical education has not 
yet demonstrated that the goals it states are obtained in terms of pupil out- 
comes,” or that “Physical education does not represent true ‘learning’ in the 
usual sense in that it is a generally enjoyable and accepted activity by the young 
people themselves.” 

Between these extreme views apparently there is a middle ground. This posi- 
tion is fairly well stated as “to the extent that physical education programs dem- 
onstrate goals consistent with those of general education and pupil outcomes 
show that the goals are realistic in terms of changed pupil behavior or growth, 
credit should be granted for the satisfactory completion of physical education 
courses.” 

In 1943 a committee of the New York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and the New York State Education Department stud- 
ied the problem of credit in physical education. Among other activities, the 
committee send questionnaires to 196 representative school districts in the State 
of New York asking questions concerning the status of credit for physical edu- 
cation in the district. Returns were received from 169 or 88.5 per cent of the 
districts. Twenty per cent of the administrators reported that credit was granted 
for the satisfactory completion of physical education courses. Twenty-seven per 
cent reported that credit was not granted but they were interested in investigating 
the possibilities and the requirements for the granting of credit. Thirteen per 
cent reported that credit was not given but that satisfactory completion of 
physical education classes was required prior to the graduation of students. 
Thirty-seven per cent reported they did not grant credit. Two per cent reported 
they did not grant credit and saw no advantage to be gained in such a plan. 

It is obvious that these returns should be examined not only in light of the 
fact that they are ten years old but also that this was the reaction of school ad- 
ministrators in a state that has had a requirement in physical education for 
graduation from high school for over twenty-five years. What the situation would 
be in those states in which there is no specific requirement is not known. 

In general, it would appear that the following points are of interest and con- 
cern to persons dealing with the problem: (1) If physical education is to be re- 
quired for graduation and its purposes are considered to be consistent with those 


of general education, credit should be assigned to it on the same basis as for 
other courses in the school. (2) The amount of such credit should be examined 
not only in terms of the goals but also in terms of the kind of instruction pro- 
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vided. A laboratory experience, whether in physical education or in chemistry, 
would undoubtedly be considered as differing somewhat from the recitation or 
more direct instruction-learning period. (3) In terms of individual needs with 
reference to physical handicaps, it would be necessary to examine the program 
and needs of the individual. It is possible that mastery of sound relaxation and 
individual exercise techniques would be of credit value in the education of the 
handicapped youngster 

Actually there is nothing new in these data or these recommendations. The 
problem is in identifying more clearly the purposes of public education and the 
ways through which those purposes may be met. To the extent that physical 
education is consistent with these purposes and contributes to the growth and 
development of young people, then it would appear that there is a basis for re- 
examining the framework of credit granting. On the other hand, as the total 
area of public school education is re-examined in terms of sounder practices 
with regard to evaluation, marking, and grading, perhaps the entire problem of 


credits should be reviewed 


HOW SHOULD REQUESTS FOR EXCUSES BE HANDLED? 


oe from participation in physical education activities represent a 
popular problem of the administrator and the physical education instruc- 
tor. It is not the real cases of incapacity such as severe heart disease, diabetes, 
temporary illness, e#c. that are a bother. The real trouble stems from parents or 
family physicians asking that the requirement be waived 

It is true that some children dislike heavy exercise, others are self-conscious, 
some find dressing and showering inconvenient, and some have had other un- 
favorable experiences, but these reasons can hardly be justified for excuse from 
physical education. One reason for desiring an excuse that is especially worthy 
of consideration is a lack of understanding of the real purposes of education and 
the part physical education contributes to these ends. Sometimes the student, 
parent, and physician do not fully understand the nature of the physical educa- 
tion program and therefore do not see its importance. On the other hand, some 
programs are so poor that they do not deserve the respect or support of the 
physician. 

When the school and family physicians are fully informed, they are in a posi- 
tion to tell the parents that the purposes of physical education are broad enough 
to go far beyond uninteresting calisthenics, pointless exercises, limited athletics, 
and exhibitions. In fact where people of the community are so informed there 
has been a great reduction in requests for excuses 

Some significant policies and procedure relative to requests for excuse from 


physical education are outlined briefly as follows 


For an elaboration of some of these points, see especially, “Report of Conterence on the Co-operation of 
the Physician in the School Health and Physical Education Program,’ Physicians and Schools, Chicago: American 
Medica! Association, 1948, p. 19 
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1. Orient the student, parent, and physician at an early date relative to program objec- 
tives 

2. Route all requests for excuse through the school physician. In the absence of the 
physician the school nurse should be charged with this responsibility. In fact, the sympa- 
thetic and informed nurse can be a real asset to the physical education program 

3. Discard permanent and blanket excuses. The school physician appropriately shares in 
planning certain areas of the individual physical education program. Instead of being cate- 
gorically excused, boys and girls are given an activity in keeping with their special needs 

4. Students involved in the excuse request should have a periodic re-check as to need for 
excuse (this tends to reduce requests up to fifty per cent 

5. Conferences between the school physicians and the head of the physical education de- 
partment on the local level need to be emphasized. Local medical societies sometimes agree 
on policies regarding excuses 

6. The problems should be tied up with the total guidance program of the school. It 
helps also if the administrator and classroom teachers are familiar with the general physical 
education aims 

Finally, the physical education program should be carefully studied to dis- 
cover inadequacies which may actually invite a number of excuses. It is safe to 
say, where there is a real and lasting interest in an educational program, children 
do not look for ways and means of being excused 


CAN OTHER ACTIVITIES BE SUBSTITUTED FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION? 


_ educators have long been distressed by the practice of permitting 
high-school students to substitute other activities for physical education. A 
random sampling of thirty-eight large cities revealed that thirty-two systems 
allowed substitutions to be made. Only six permitted no substitutions for physi- 
cal education. The fact that eighty-four per cent of the cities surveyed permitted 
substitutions is evidence that the practice is widespread and presents a serious 
problem to physical educators who attempt to present a program meeting the 
needs of all students. 


WHAT ACTIVITIES ARE SUBSTITUTED FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION? 


1. Varsity sports. Since interschool athletics are generally considered to be part 
of the physical education program, this substitution is more logical than most 
other substitutions. However, a boy who participates exclusively in the inter 
school athletic program with its usual stereotyped football, basketball, baseball 
offering “ . . . cannot be regarded as a physically educated person.’ 

A partial solution to this problem lies in requiring the athlete to join a regular 
physical education class when not in active training. What seems to be a becter 
procedure is the Philadelphia plan of requiring a boy to take physical education 
during the sport season but excusing him from the class on days when a game 
is played. 


? Williams, Jesse F., and Brownell, C. L. The Administration of Health and Physical Education. Philadelpha 
W. B. Saunders and Co. 1950. p. 210 
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2. ROTC. Fifteen cities report that ROTC is allowed to replace physical educa- 
tion. It is difficult to see how ROTC can be justified as a substitute for physical 
education. With its emphasis upon formalized drill, ROTC cannot possibly re- 
place the varied offerings of a good physical education program which stresses 
such matters as physical, mental, emotional, and social development through 
games, athletics, dance, stunts, tumbling, and apparatus work. 

3. Music activities. Scadents, especially girls, are allowed to substitute band or 
marching and drill units for physical education. As in the case of ROTC, there 
is little justification for permitting a student to take band and marching work in 
place of an entirely different subject, physical education. 

4. Miscellaneous subjects. Other subjects listed as substitutes for physical educa- 
tion were art and vocational subjects. In several systems, students were permitted 
to elect any of a large number of alternate subjects. 


WHY ARE SUBSTITUTIONS PERMITTED? 


1. Medical excuses. Physical educa*ors recognize the necessity for providing a 
modified program for the physically handicapped. A recommended practice is 
to provide a form for physicians which lists activities as to their nature—vigor- 
ous, moderate, and mild. The physician is requested to indicate specific activities 
in which the child may engage. 

2. Coaches’ pressure for athletes to be excused. This can be met in part by requiring 
athletes to enroll in physical education classes when not in actual training. Also 
recommended is the practice of requiring all boys in the ninth grade to take 
physical education regardless of membership on an athletic team. 

3. Lack of facilities. This will become a greater problem in the near future. 
Constant efforts to secure more facilities offer the only answer to this problem. 

4. Lack of time in the school day. Religious objections and parental requests 
were also given. 

RECOMMENDATION 


It is recommended that there be a daily program of directed physical education 


provided for all high-school pupils. 


WHAT RELATIONSHIPS CAN BE ESTABLISHED BETWEEN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS? 


‘8 the purpose of the physical education program is understood, the 
need of establishing a relationship between elementary- and secondary- 
school curricula is obvious. That this understanding has been slow in developing 
is easily explained. Because academic subjects have been stressed in elementary 
schools to the extent that few qualified teachers of physical education are in- 
cluded on their faculties, the physical education period to the layman and the 
inexperienced teacher is only a play period. 
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Teachers realize that physical and mental growth are closely related and that 
both are continuous processes. To try to teach academic subjects without refer- 
ence to pupils’ mental development, previous training, or future needs would be 
to invite failure. But until there is wider comprehension of the problems of 
physical education, that is what teachers in this field will be expected to do. 

To define the purposes of the program and to place the information before the 
public, including educators and lay people, is the first step toward establishing 
a working relationship between elementary and secondary phases of the curricu- 
lum. After this groundwork is laid, co-operation in obtaining essentials tor im- 
plementing the program may be achieved. 

Physical education programs should be planned to begin with kindergarven 
and to continue through high school. Skills and activities must be chosen on 
the basis of pupils’ level of physical and social development, with due considera- 
tion to local interests. Each teacher should know the previous training of his 
pupils and the later courses planned tor them so that he may integrate his units 
into the program. 


ARE INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS A PART OF THE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM? 


, ‘HE program of interscholastic athletics is an integral phase of the broad 


program of physical education. Physical education, in turn, is a part of the 
core of common knowledges, understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and 
competencies which should be experienced by all people. The program of inter- 
scholastic athletics should not exist tor the amusement or entertainment of the 
public; it should not exist to advertise a community or a school; it should not 
exist tor the vested interests, such as the alumni, or the newspapers, or radio and 
television stations in the community. On the contrary, the sole purpose of inter- 
scholastic athletics is to provide educational experiences for the participants; 
otherwise, the program cannot be justified as a phase of the educational cur- 
riculum of the school. 

Along with all other phases of the program of physical education, competetive 
sports have great educational potential for the participants. Before this potential 
can accrue to the student, however, the activities of the program must be care- 
fully selected, expertly taught, and supervised by teachers who are educators in 
in every sense of the word. In all aspects of the program, the health, welfare, 
and education of the student should be of primary concern. Interschool compe- 
tition should be conceived as a program primarily for the gifted students in 
physical education. Participants should not be permitted to by-pass any phase 
of the physical education program, since it is provided for the general education 
of all students. 

Participants in interschool competition should emerge from the broad, basic 
program of physical education. All students, therefore, should receive instruc- 
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tion in competitive sports and be provided with opportunities to participate in 
them. This program of instruction should begin in the physical education classes 
for all students, be continued in the intramural activities on a voluntary basis, 
and, for the relatively few superior students, culminate in interschool competi- 
tion. To provide the greatest number of opportunities for participation, inter- 
school competition should be organized on a horizontal basis to include as 
many sports as can be taught and supervised properly, and for which there are 
appropriate facilities and equipment. In addition, the program should be organ- 
ized on a vertical basis to provide for as many participants in a single sport as 
can be accommodated properly 

Interschool competition should be limited to boys in the senior high-school 
grades. Due to the pressures that tend to develop in connection with athletics, 
organized competition on a league basis for girls on any school level, and for 
boys in the elementary and junior high-school grades, is seldom conducted in the 
best interest of the health, welfare, and education of the participants. Students, 
parents, and townspeople, for the most part, are intensely interested in competi- 
tive sports. This interest should not, however, serve as the excuse for conducting 
programs of organized elementary and junior high-school competition for the 
amusement of the public or to provide a continuing flow of material for the 
senior high-school athletic teams. 

The program of competition in sports for girls, and for boys in elementary and 
junior high school, should consist primarily of intramural sports and of indi- 
vidual competitions appropriate for field days or sports days. If it is deemed ad- 
visable to sponsor interschool competition for girls, and for boys in the ele- 
mentary and junior high-school grades, the competition should be intra-city 
rather than between schools in other cities. The contests should occur infre- 
quently and be scheduled on an invitational basis. Representative teams should 
be composed of players chosen by the students themselves from the intramural 
squads or from the organized physical education classes. 

The following practices should characterize a sound program of interscholastic 
athletics. This program should be: 

1. Controlled by school authorities and conducted as an integral phase of the educational 


curriculum. 
2. Sponsored by the school as one of many desirable activities in which students may 


voluntarily participate ; 

3. Financed from funds appropriated by the local school board for purposes of instruc- 
tion in physical education. 

4. Taught by educators who majored in physical education, are certificated to teach in 
that field, and who have the same responsibilities, rights, and privileges as other teachers. 

5. Played with teams from nearby communities of similar size, financial ability, and edu- 
cational philosophy and practice. 

6. Confined to participation in local leagues and limited to the normal seasons usually 
ascribed to the various sports 
7. Played on facilities owned or controlled by one of the competing schools and which 


/. 


meet the specifications delineated in the official rules governing the sports. 
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8. Played under official rules developed specifically for participants of school age and 
officiated by competent persons who hold the amateur, educational point of view 

9. Conducted under conditions which safeguard the health and safety of the participants 
and provide for the proper medical care and treatment of injuries incurred during participa- 
von 

10. Supervised by a licensed medical doctor, who is on call at all times and present at all 
contests involving bodily contact, and, where health matters are concerned, serves as the final 
authority in determining who may or may not play at any given time 

11. Played by bona fide students who are making normal progress toward graduation, 
who are good citizens in the school and community, and who are neither favored nor dis- 
criminated against because they are athletes 

12. Considered as a public relations asset to the school and publicized as an educational 
activity with emphasis on group effort rather than on the aggrandizement or criticism of 
individual players 

13. Conducted in an atmosphere that is friendly and wholesome, and which furthers the 
concepts of fair play, good sportsmanship, and courtesy to officials and to opposing players 
and spectators 

14. Evaluated in terms of educational rather than commercial goals or in relation to the 


number of games won or lost 


HOW CAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS BE EVALUATED? 


} ‘HE principles of evaluation as they relate to physical education are no differ- 


ent from those that apply in any other field. There are differences in the 
specifics of the instruments used in testing, measuring, rating or checking, not 
because of essential differences in purpose of evaluation, but because of differ- 
ences in the content and in the conduct of physical education. 

Evaluation is utilized in physical education to clarify present status of pupils 
or programs, to identify direction, and to indicate what progress has been 
achieved. 

Judgments about programs and pupils begin with the setting of goals, find 
meaning in periodic stock-taking and appraisal, and are summarized through final 
estimates at given time periods. 

As the purposes are stated and the objectives declared, the criteria for progress 
as well as evaluation are determined. Paralleling the development of the program 
should be the development of evaluation. The steps are simple. The program is 
examined in terms of what is to be evaluated, what information is needed in 
order that judgments may be made, what instruments can be used to get the 
desired information, how the instruments may be used most effectively, how the 
findings may be most adequately interpreted, and how such interpretations and 
findings will be used for the clarification of goals and replanning. 

Among the more crucial issues in evaluation of physical education are: 

1. The identification of the relationship between the objectives of the program and the 


evaluative techniques. 
2. The selection or development of appropriate instruments whether they be tests of a 
specific motor skill or self-rating scales of co-operative behavior. 
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3. The recognition of the inadequacy of many evaluative instruments with consequent 


caution in the interpretation of apparent findings 
4. The development of pupil-teacher planning in the setting of mutually acceptable goals 


and criteria. 

5. The planning for pupil understanding of the purposes and results of the evaluation. 

6. The transmittal of the findings of evaluation of programs and of pupil progress to the 
appropriate administrative officers. 

In the final analysis, as the program is planned around the needs of young 
people, as it relates to the realistic interpretation of broad goals, and as it is inter- 
preted to the pupils, the parents, and the administrative officers, so can teachers 
become increasingly acute in the understanding of their own field, of young 


people, and of community interest. 


Chapter 14 
Facilities and Equipment 


WHAT FACTORS SHOULD BE TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION IN 
PLANNING INDOOR* PHYSICAL EDUCATION FACILITIES? 


DESIRABLE trend in school construction emphasizcs co-operative plan- 

ning. Since the indoor physical education plant is to house a physical 
education program, the physical education specialist should be a member of the 
building committee considering such construction. He is qualified to render 
invaluable consultant services of a functional nature. 

Area—lIt is the responsibility of qualified leadership to utilize existing facilities 
to the best advantage. Nevertheless, certain minimum requirements are essential 
if the program is to function as an educational asset. Official standards for indoor 
playing areas must be met; suitable dressing, shower, equipment, and storage 
rooms afe necessary; community use of facilities must be considered; and pro- 
vision for spectator accommodations are required. Facilities are an outgrowth 
of the educational philosophy underlying the total curriculum. 

Other considerations influencing the number of indoor teaching stations re- 
quired are present and anticipated enrollment, size of classes, number of periods 
in the school day, frequency of class meeting, length of time for showering and 
dressing, and peak loads. 

Combination gymnasium-auditorium—The combined name “‘gymnasium-audi- 
torium”’ implies conflict; school administrators and physical education personnel 
universally agree that such combination results in conflicts that are insur- 
mountable. Some persons call this combination the ‘‘Jekyl and Hyde” of school 
buildings. This type of multiple-use should be studiously avoided. 


* Outdoor physical education facilities are discussed above in the recreation section of Area II, Chapter 9 
under the subdivision entitled ‘Some Playground and Athletic Field Construction Ideas.” 
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The gymnasium—Salient factors to consider in planning the gymnasium in- 
clude: (1) hard maple flooring which is resilient and non-slippery; (2) smooth 
interior walls to a height of ten or twelve feet; (3) upper walls need not be 
smooth; (4) the ceiling should reflect light and absorb sound, and there should 
be at least twenty-two to twenty-four feet from the floor to exposed beams; 
(5) windows should be ten to twelve feet above floor and placed on long side 
of room; (6) heating should be thermostatically controlled, radiators recessed 
with protecting grill or grate if placed at floor level; (7) sub-flooring should be 
moisture- and termite-resistant and well ventilated; (8) prior consideration must 
be given concerning the suspension of apparatus from the ceiling and the erec- 
tion of wall-type apparatus; (9) mechanical ventilation may be necessary; (10) 
proper illumination meeting approved standards and selectively controlled for 
various activities must be designed; (11) floor plates for standards and apparatus 
must be planned, as well as such items as backboards, electric clocks and score- 
boards, public address system, and provisions for press and radio; (12) floor 
markings for various games should be placed after prime coat of seal has been 
applied and prior to application of the finishing coats. 

Auxiliary gymnasiums or teaching stations—A well-balanced program, with better 
utilization of area, requires a larger number of playing areas in contrast to one 
large single floor space for all activities. Such auxiliary rooms (30’ x $0’ x 24’ or 
preferably 40’ x 60’ x 24’) are used as additional teaching stations for such ac- 
tivities as apparatus and tumbling, wrestling, dancing, feacing, correctives, games 
of low organization, and other games requiring less space than basketball. The 
proposed use of such rooms determines the special equipment necessary and 
also the storage requirements for such items as piano, phonograph, mats, 
apparatus, standards, mirrors, and others. 

All-purpose room—This designation applies to a multiple-use room to house 
activities not specifically provided for elsewhere. Properly planned these rooms 
represent an economical use of space for a variety of purposes: dramatics, games, 
social purposes, club activities, parent-teacher association, music, and group 
meetings for the general public. Proper planning includes storage facilities for 
each group utilizing the space, flooring that withstands heavy wear, noise-control 
by semi-detached location and sound-absorbent walls and ceilings, lower walls 
of non-abrasive materials, natural cross ventilation, adequate lighting, and an 
outside entrance so that it may be used as an independent unit of the building. 
This type of facility is more appropriate for elementary-school than for secon- 
dary-school use. If provided in the secondary school it should be considered as 
a supplementary teaching station and not as a substitute for the space required 
for the indoor physical education program. 

Spectator seats—In an effort to solve the problem of spectator seating without 
encroaching upon functional activity areas, many schools are installing folding, 
rollaway, or telescopic bleachers. These types of seating, when not in use, are 
folded or recessed into wall spaces thus affording considerably more space for 
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activity. The "double-decker" gymnasium is a comparatively fecent innovation 
in eftecting usable area with adequate provision for large seating capacity. Where 
permanent balcony seats are planned (contrary to recommendations by authori- 
ties), it is possible to use space under the balcony for such facilities as dressing 
rooms, showers, equipment, storage, offices, and concessions. 

Use of faciities—Wise administrative planning facilitates better and more wide- 
spread use of existing facilities. Electrically operated folding partitions create 
two teaching stations on a single area (canvas and net partitions are less costly 
but less eftective). Dances and other social affairs are possible without damage 
to the floor if proper safeguards are taken. Proper location of the gymnasium and 
service areas facilitiates use by community groups without recourse to the main 
building, assuring easier supervision and less utility, maintenance, and custodial 
expense. 

The administrator must concern himself with equitable use of facilities in the 
several phases of the program: instructional, intramural, and interscholastic. Also 
there should be no discrimination in the use of facilities in the program for boys 
and girls 

Location and construction of locker and shower rooms—-Locker and shower rooms 
should not be placed in the basement. Direct outside windows are highly de- 
sirable. If necessary to place them below the gymnasium floor, outside windows 
may be effected by raising the gymnasium half a floor level. This unit should be 
readily accessible to the gymnasium floor, natatorium, and outside playing areas. 
The flooring should be impervious to water, non-slippery, and easy to clean. 
Lower walls should have similar qualities. Ceilings in the shower room should 
be dome-shaped to shed water; plaster should not be used unless thoroughly 
waterproofed. Vapor-proof fixtures should be specified. A satisfactory standard 
for shower heads specifies one for four boys and one for three girls at peak loads, 
placed four feet apart. Liquid soap dispensers placed between showers are most 
commonly recommended. If plumbing is not recessed, it should be placed high 
enough to present no hazard to bathers. Gang showers are the most practical; 
however, a few individual showers are recommended. The trend for girls’ 
dressing-showering accommodations is toward facilities similar to those for 
boys. Moisture-laden air should be mechanically exhausted from this unit. 

The size of the locker room depends upon peak load usage and the type of 
costume control utilized: individual lockers, locker-basket, or dressing locker- 
storage lockers. Ease of administration indicates one main dressing room for 
each sex, plus smaller dressing rooms for special purposes (athletic teams, com- 
munity use, faculty, efc.). Other necessary equipment includes mirrors, fixed 
benches, bulletin boards, towel racks, and hair dryers in the girls’ unit. Mechani- 
cal ventilation of lockers is highly desirable; it is a necessity if natural ventilation 
is insufficient. 

Location and construction of swimming pool—The swimming pool should be 
located on or above the ground level in a southern exposure, and should be 
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placed so that the dressing-shower units in the gymnasium may serve both fa- 
cilities. The most practical shape for the pool is rectangular; a minimum length 
of seventy-five feet and the width being a multiple of seven feet, with a mini- 
mum of thirty-five feet. Three depth zones are necessary in the all-purpose pool: 
shallow for beginning swimmers, intermediate for general swimming, and deep 
area for diving. Approximately sixty per cent of the pool should not be above 
the heads of the majority of students for whom the pool is constructed. En- 
trances and exits, leading from shower rooms, should be placed at the shallow 
end. A desirable feature is a movable bulkhead to divide the pool into separate 
instructional areas and for interscholastic competition. Ladders should be re- 
cessed in sides of pool. Seating for spectators should be arranged so that there 
is no traffic on pool decks. 

Smooth, glazed, light-colored tile is recommended for pool floor and walls. 
Lanes and other markings should conform to official standards and be in con- 
trasting colored tile for ease of visibility. Decks and lower walls of the room 
should be impervious to water, non-slippery, and easy to clean. To prevent con- 
densation walls should be insulated, there should be free circulation of air, and 
the room temperature should be two to five degrees higher than the water tem- 
perature. Ceiling heights and greatest water depth are governed by the height of 
diving boards. Skylights are not recommended. 

Maintenance— Adequate maintenance of the indoor physical education plant 
depends upon intelligent planning, dependable custodians, suitable equipment, 
and proper supplies. Factors that facilitate proper maintenance include: (1) 
electrical outlets conveniently placed for floorcleaning machines; (2) water con- 
nections for hosing locker-shower units; (3) sloping floors with adequate drains 
in service units; (4) lockers placed on solid, coved bases, six to eight inches 
high; (5) rounded corners in rooms and corridors; (6) control of spectator traffic; 
(7) cocoa-matting placed at entrances; (8) accessibility of lighting fixtures for 
cleaning; (9) service tunnel around entire pool; (10) rigid adherence to manu- 
facturer’s directions in use of cleaning products; (11) proper care of cleaning 
equipment; and (12) a daily program of prescribed maintenance procedures. 


WHAT EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES ARE NEEDED FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ACTIVITIES? 


OMETIMES, the term equipment is used rather loosely to include all ma- 

terial used in the physical education activity program. On the other hand, 
some school systems differentiate between equipment and supplies. The former 
is considered as more durable material such as, for example, jump standards, 
basketball backboards, horizontal bars, e#c. Supplies are considered as expendable, 
such as playground balls, basketballs, badminton birds, and similar material. 
For the sake of clarity, we will make a distinction in this discussion between 


equipment and supplies. 
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It should be borne in mind that both equipment and supplies should meet 
the instructional needs of the individual school and school system. It is essential 
that instructional materials be supplied which will best meet the needs as ex- 
pressed in the basic philosophy rather than to attempt to fit the program to 
existing equipment and supplies. In other words, decide what is to be taught to 
meet the needs of boys and girls through physical education and then select the 
instructional material best suited to implement the program. 

The following materials are suggestive only and should be selected both to 
aid the instructional program and to fit indiv dual situations: 


Gymnasium Equipment (Fixed 
Basketball backboards and goals 
(fan-shaped) 
Climbing ropes 
Bulletin boards 
Horizontal ladders 


Gymnasium Equipment (Portable) 
Mats and mat covers—4’ x 8’ average size 
Mat for wrestling—20’ x 20’ 
Blackboard 
Phonograph 
Mat truck 
Bucks, vaulting 
Parallel bars 


Locker and Shower Room Equipment (Fixed) 


Telescopic bleachers 
Travelling rings 
Horizontal bars 
Public address system 


Horse 

Piano 

Standards, jump 
Jump board 
Spring board 
Table tennis tables 





Unit type (12” x 12” x 72”) with box or basket storage lockers (24” x 6” x 


12”). Number to be established on basis of number of pupils served at 


Combination inserted in locker, master key to be included 
As needed, according to number of lockers installed 


Arranged at shoulder height in batteries and thermostatically controlled 


with master valve or arranged as overhead gang showers with master 


Six individual shower booths for girls in addition to gang showers 


Lockers 

peak load. 
Locks 
Benches 
Laundry Washer and dryer 
Showers 

valve 
Mirrors 


Hair dryers For girls. Electric or hot air 


Swimming Pool Equipment (Fixed) 


Diving boards—metal with movable 
fulcrum and hinged to fold back to wall 
Bulletin boards 


Playground Equipment (Fixed) 


Baseball backstops 
Soccer goal posts 

Field hockey goal posts 
Posts for tennis nets 


Underwater lighting 
Underwater windows on each side 
Starting blocks built in 


Basketball backboards and goals 
(fan-shaped) 
Football goal posts 
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Playground Equipment (Portable) 


Standards—jump, vault 
Hurdles 
Lime markers 


Corrective Room Equipment (Fixed) 
Plinths Mirrors 
Stall bars Ladders—vertical and horizontal 
Mats 


Dance Studio or Rhythm Room Equipment (Fixed and Portable) 


Full-length mirrors Percussion instruments 
Piano Lighting fixtures with varying intensity 
Record player and change of direction 


Few recommendations have been made as regards the amount of the above 
equipment. Too many factors are involved to make such recommendations 
meaningful. The size of the plant, the number of students enrolled in individual 
classes, the geographic location of the school, the socio-economic group served, 
other community facilities—all may influence not only the selection of equip- 
ment but the amount as well. 


In regard to supplies, or as indicated above, so-called expendable material, 


there are certain formulas that may be applied to amounts. In general, one piece 
of material per eight boys or girls should be adequate. For example, a school of 
400 participating in physical education might set its supply needs as follows or 
in any proportion desired or, of course, with any other variation of supplies: 


Playground balls 20 
Playground bats 10 
Basketballs 10 
Volleyballs 5 
Soccer balls 5 


Total 50 


As to the type of supplies selected, the same reasoning applies as to equip- 
ment. They should be selected to promote the type of program which is en- 
visioned. In some instances, particularly in larger school systems where central- 
ized buying is the policy, it has been found advantageous to furnish individual 
schools with a rather comprehensive list of available supplies. Each school, ac- 
cording to predetermined needs, is then given a certain number of points each 
one of which represents one dollar in value. Each item has its approximate cost 
in dollars or the nearest fraction thereof. The school then requisitions on the 
basis of its budget allotment and according to its felt needs. Such a list is given 
here as a sample but without the cost which may vary from year to year. 
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Basketball, rubber 
Football, rubber 
Field hockey practice balls 
Playground balls 
Table tennis balls 
Tennis balls 

Volley ball, rubber 
Water polo ball 
Chalk 

Cross bar, bamboo 
Cross bar, metal 


Ball cleaner 

Swim fins 

Boxing gloves, 14 oz 
Fibre glass kickboards 
Tennis net 

Volley ball net 

Eye glass protector 
Deck tennis rings 
Shuffleboard set 
Shurtlecocks 

Field hockey sticks, regulation 


Bases, playground Table tennis set 
Bat, playground Pool training tubes 

This procedure has certain definite advantages. As long as the basic program 
is followed, schools may select supplies according to their needs. Factors affec- 
ting these needs include: size of gymnasium, size of classes, size of playground, 
condition of playground, community recreational facilities, climatic conditions, 
and boys’ and girls’ interests 

As a check on intelligent selection of supplies, on their care, and on their use 
to insure a balanced program, the school administration should insist on a care- 


ful yearly inventory. 
DO GIRLS GET THEIR SHARE? 


N the program of physical education in the secondary schools it is usual to 

schedule the boys and girls in separate classes and so it is essential to have 
facilities and equipment for each group. The allocation should be made accord- 
ing to the activities and numbers in the groups and not by sex. Boys may need 
footballs and girls hockey sticks, boys a wrestling room and girls a dance studio, 
but each will require enough space and sufficient equipment to learn well the 
specific activities in the program. If in a school of one gymnasium it is essential 
that boys and girls share its use; that, too, must be divided equitably. In this case, 
it may be possible for the boys and girls to use the same equipment in activities 
that each enjoy. For instance, if the students have health in a classroom on alter- 
nate days with physical education in the gymnasium, the same basketballs or 
volley balls may be used by each. 

Unfortunately in some schools there is great pressure on success in the boys’ 
interscholastic sports, and so administrators feel justified in giving the boys’ 
program the larger amount of space, time, and money. As a counter argument, 
however, one might mention that girls generally have had less experience in 
their childhood in the physical education skills, so need more education and 
opportunity for this development than boys. The rightful conclusion seems to 
be that boys and girls are equally important members of a secondary school, their 
parents are equally important taxpayers, and so there should be no discrimination 
in the distribution of all educational opportunities. This point of view is edu- 


cationally sound. 
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The administration of the program is simplified if there are separate facilities 
for boys and girls. However, with the great interest in boy-girl activities in the 
high-school age, it seems advisable to have a part of the program co-educational. 
In scheduling one gymnasium with equal opportunities for boys and girls in 
mind, the boys and girls might use it two days each and share it the fifth, or to 
equalize the instructors’ daily teaching load the one sex might use it in the 
morning, the other in the afternoon. This presents a problem, however, in 
scheduling co-recreational activities. In the outdoor season, with one field and 
one gymnasium available for after-school activity, the sexes might alternate 
days for each facility, or if it seems essential for a daily practice, the girls and 
boys may alternate in time, as 





Gymnasium Field 


Boys 3:30-4:15 4:15-5:30 
GIRLS 4:15-5:30 3:30-4:15 





An equitable system may be worked out to the agreement and satisfaction of 


both sexes. 


WHAT FACTORS ARE IMPORTANT IN THE PURCHASE AND CARE 
OF EQUIPMENT? 

OW efhciently do directors, coaches, or school purchasing agents use 

money received from taxpayers in the purchase and care of athletic equip- 

ment? We must report that this is one of the most frequently neglected factors 

of athletic administration. There is not space here to dwell on the question of 

gate receipts and/or funds voted for the program by the boards of education. 

Let us just concede that, if the program of physical education and athletics is 

worthwhile in the whole scheme of education, then it should be supported by 
the board of education's funds. 

The purchasing of supplies and equipment involves a careful study of the 
school's needs, prevailing prices, the quality of the workmanstip, and above all, 
satisfactory materials from the standpoint of the safety and protection for the 
players. How do you go about buying this equipment? Should the purchase be 
made by selection on the part of the coach from the stock that the salesman 
spreads before him? Should he compare materials from several companies and 
then make his selection? Or should the materials to be bought be put out to bid 
on specifications? Many boards of education insist that all school supplies be 
put out to bid. Although this method may result in the saving of money, it also 
may result in the school’s being supplied with inferior or ‘‘cheap"’ equipment. 
As schools are not set up to do research or to test for specifications, it is best to 
select and compare many brands of equipment and then specify to the director 


or purchasing agent to buy or receive bids on only those items listed. Quality 


or grade should be specified. 
Most of the research and development of new ideas in athletic and physical 
education equipment has been done by the firms which manufacture these sup- 
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plies. Since the schools do not have the equipment or the money to do this re- 
search, they should co-operate by making experimental use of the products de- 
veloped by these companies. 

Now that equipment is bought, what happens? Thousands of dollars could be 
saved each year if more businesslike methods were used in taking care of sup- 
plies. A card index or a bookkeeping system should be installed which accounts 
for each item from the time it is purchased until it ceases to be of service. There 
is no excuse for the careless manner in which many items of equipment are lost 
or ‘‘stolen”’ from the schools. This can be stopped by a little planning and or- 
ganization on the part of the individual responsible for this part of the program. 

At the end of the sports season, all equipment should be collected, cleaned, 
repaired, and stored in its proper place for future use. An inventory should be 
kept of all supplies on hand. Many responsible reconditioning firms are avail- 
able for use by the schools today. These firnis will pick up your equipment, give 
you an estimated cost of cleaning and repairing, store the material for the off 
season, and return it ready for use at a given time. During the war the schools 
were saved hundreds of dollars by these companies. But be sure you know the 
firm with which you are dealing. Do not let their salesman tell you that every- 
thing needs to be repaired. Be specific as to the time that you want the equip- 
ment returned, so that you'll have it in plenty of time for the beginning of that 
sports season. Many schools find that a small institutional size laundry and dryer 
installation will pay for itself in a year or two. 

It is time our schools became a little more businesslike in the purchase and 


care of the equipment we use in our program. 


WHAT FACTORS ARE IMPORTANT IN THE PURCHASE AND CARE 
OF COSTUMES AND TOWELS? 


pee education costumes and towels should be included in the regular 
annual school city budget. When this equipment is considered as a necessary 
part of the large educational program, then all students will have physical educa- 
tion cos umes and clean towels. It is a very definite means for the student to 


put into practice some of the health factors which he is taught. 

If the school does not include physical education costumes and towels in the 
overall budget, then, in order for each student to have this very necessary and 
important equipment, a small fee each semester should be charged the student. 
The fee should be small enough that every student can pay, yet large enough to 
take care of the cost each year and possibly a surplus for purchasing new equip- 
ment. Another method is to include the physical education costumes and towel 
fees in the cost of the Student Activity Ticket. Regardless of how the cost and 
expenditure of this equipment is hand ed by the school, it should be purchased 
by one central agency for large school systems and by the principal or a faculty 
member in small school systems. 
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It is very important that physical education costumes and towels be purchased 
from a reputable establishment. In order for the school to get the best and the 
most for its money, the school should submit specifications. From these specifi- 
cations, it is advisable to purchase the desired merchandise from the lowest and 
best bidder. Quality should be given first consideration. Many times cheap 
material is costly. Whenever possible, it is advisable to purchase in large quanti- 
ties and from local dealers. 

Some of the factors that should be considered are that the costumes are neat, 
attractive, durable, and easy to clean. Costumes for the boys as well as the girls 
should all be alike. Scudents are happier in their activities if they have a part in 
selecting the costumes. The physical education costumes and towels should be 
selected by a representative group of students of each sex and at least a man and 
woman faculty member, preferably the physical education teachers. 

A full-time person or persons, depending upon the size of the school, should 
be placed in charge of the physical education costumes and towels. The person 
in charge should check all equipment as soon as it arrives. It should be numbered 
and marked with indelible stamp ink. A record should be made of each article as 
to size, identification, date purchased and from whom, and number of items. 

A complete checking system should be set up in order that each student re- 
ceiving any of the equipment will be responsible for it. In order for such a sys- 
tem to be successful, it is necessary that physical education costumes and towels 
be stored in a central place. It is recommended that the towels be either 18” x 
36” or 20” x 40”. 

Adjacent to the store room, it is advisable to have a school laundry Consisting 
of automatic washers and automatic gas or electric dryers. The school laundry 
has proven to be more economical, to give better service, and to be more con- 
venient than any other method. (Commercial laundries are satisfactory but are 
too expensive.) 

With the laundry adjacent to the central store room, the full-time custodian or 
custodians can keep the equipment clean. It is advisable to have a sufficient 
number of physical education costumes and towels so that a supply is on hand 
while some are being cleaned. 


HOW CAN YOU EXPAND YOUR PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
THROUGH USE OF COMMUNITY AND COMMERCIAL FACILITIES? 


oe was a time when school administrators considered that the physical 
education facilities of a school were sufficient. These facilities had been de- 
signed to meet the recognized needs and interests of boys and girls of that day. 
Later, with increased enrollments and limitation of tax funds, schools found 
themselves in the peculiar position of planning programs which would fit 
within the confines of the available facilities. 

More recently, leisure time activities and sports in particular have taken a 
very important place in our culture. Community and commercial facilities have 
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been developed for tennis, golf, bowling, swimming, roller skating, ice skating, 
riflery, and skiing. As these activities have become more readily accessible to 
high-school students, their needs and interests in learning the skills of these ac- 
tivities have increased 

While the school might be able to provide facilities for some of these activities, 
it is not realistic to expect that it should ever provide for all of them 

In an eftort to broaden the physical education program, without substantial 
ncrease in tax funds, school administrators might look to the use of com- 
munity and commercially owned facilities as a means 

All community facilities should be surveyed and certain working agreements 
be arranged for the use of these facilities to broaden the program of physical 
education 

It is usually quite desirable and comparatively simple to make arrangements 
for the use of community parks, play fields, tennis courts, and golf courses. For 
nominal rental and janitorial service charges, arrangements can be made for use 
of gymnasiums and / or swimming pools in the YMCA, YWCA, athletic clubs, 
or churches 

In extending the use of supplementary facilities beyond this point, certain 
cautions need to be exercised. Pressure is exerted from time to time on school 
administrators to get them to use certain commercial facilities. Businessmen 
know that if an individual becomes interested and proficient n a certain activity 
there is a very good chance that this will become an important phase of his rec- 
reation in adult life. We must weigh this carefully and make decisions on the 
basis of the recreational needs of the students. Care must be taken that students 
are not being exploited for the sake of a commercial interest 

This does not mean that a commercial facility should never be used. If mu- 
nicipally owned facilities are very meager and commercial facilities of a high 
type are available and play a significant role in a desirable type of recreation in 
the community, they may well be used. Our students of today, as citizens of 
tomorrow, may be the ones to take leadership in the extension of community 
owned recreation facilities 

When the use of a commercially owned facility is to be considered, an on-the- 
spot survey should be made by school authorities. The cost, the management, 
the leadership invo ved, the environmental conditions, and the type of facility 
must be carefully weighed. The question, “Is the activity a wholesome one, 
conducted under pleasurable conditions?"’ must be answered in the affirmative 
without equivocation. 

Once it has been determined that it is desirable to use a commercial facility, 
it should only be done when a teacher, employed by the school system, is 
present and in charge of the group. It is possible and sometimes desirable that 
the professional, employed by the commercial concern, may handle the teach- 
ing, but it should be clear that this should be done only under the direction of 


the teacher 
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Chapter 15 


Intramural Athletics 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE INTRAMURAL 
ATHLETIC PROGRAM? 


BS eoe intramural athletic program is a direct outgrowth of student interest 
and need for play and recreation. In this sense it is one of the most signifi- 
cant parts of a weli-rounded total program of physical education 

As the name implies, intra-mural athletics are conducted for the students 
and among the students within the confines of one school. The principles on 
which the program rests, its organization, and its operation should be student- 
centered. Those who engage in the activities which are offered do so for the 
sheer joy of participating and the program is in no way marred by professional- 
ism, commercialism, or false pressures of any kind. 

Basically, intramural athletics serve as the laboratory segment of the physical 
education program since they provide an opportunity for members of the stu- 
dent body to use the motor skills learned during the regularly scheduled physi- 
cal education class periods. When properly conducted the program is voluntary 
and is so broad in scope that it meets the needs, capacities, and interests of all 
boys and girls within the school. 

The director of the intramural athletic program should be a person well 
trained in physical education. Interested faculty members from other subject 
areas may assist in supervising the various activities, but the authority and re- 
sponsibility for administering the program should rest with one person. If inter- 
est and satisfaction are to be attained the program cannot be conducted in a 
haphazard fashion. Students have only a limited amount of leisure time, and they 
invariably prefer well-organized activity providing they have been granted some 
voice in the planning process. This can best be accomplished through the for- 
mation of an elected intramural committee composed of faculty members and 
students which serves in an executive Capacity. 

Units for competition in an intramural program usually stem from school 
classes or divisions such as home rooms, from social groups such as fraternities, 
from special organizations such as activity clubs, or from miscellaneous group- 
ings such as scout troops or geographical divisions. 

Most schools will find either the noon hour or the late afternoon hours fol- 
lowing the regular school day as the best time for conducting the intramural 
athletic program. However, since the school is being viewed more and more as 
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a community center, evening periods, Saturdays, and even vacation periods are 
being used successfully for intramural athletics. 

Some form of group-scoring system should be used as a basis for awarding 
points to the various competing unis. It serves as a stimulus for groups when 
such factors as entering teams, winning contests, completing a schedule of 
games, attainment of some degree of scholarship among players, and observance 
of a code of good sportsmanship are taken into consideration. 

Intramural athletics are usually conducted on a seasonal basis. It is important 
to plan for maximum use of facilities and equipment and equally important to 
educate students in the care they are to receive 

Sound eligibility standards should be established which will permit and en- 
courage fair competition. An example would be to deny those students who are 
members of varsity or interschool teams the right to engage in the same sports 
on an intramural basis 

Competent officials should be trained within the school but varsity players 
and skilled faculry members can be utilized in the intramural athletic program, 

As a final essential, attention is called to the fact that a sound program of 
public relations should be established which will keep the faculry and student 
body informed and interested. The press, radio, handbooks or brochures, writ- 
ten communication with participants, complete and effective records, and the 
school bulletin board can be used when circumstances permit. 

It is not difficult to anticipate that schools will vary in the degree to which 
physical plant, leadership, and administrative co-operation will allow a sound 
program of intramural athletics to flourish. However, it is difficult to understand 
why every school cannot take some steps in the right direction. The following 
outcomes do not constitute wishful thinking—they can be achieved: the satis- 
faction of play and recreation needs, the development of leisure time interests 
for adulthood, assisting students to attain a higher degree of health and physical 
vigor, providing opportunities which lead to the development of social poise 
and emotional maturity, stimulating interest in scholarship, fostering group 
spirit, and increasing skill competencies which will: assist in furthering a per- 
manent interest in sports and recreation pursuits. These tremendously important 
values point to the need for more and better programs of intramural athletics. 


HOW SHOULD INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS BE ORGANIZED AND 
ADMINISTERED? 


perereaes athletics should be a program available to all students who 
wish to get into competition. “Sports for All” is the motto. Playing oppor- 
tunities should be open to anyone interested in sports throughout the year. Good 


programs get a fifty per cent participation of the entire student body. Some do 
even better. Even some of the faculty play. Competition should be balanced or 
equated so that every team has some chance to win. Awards should be modest 
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in cost and a visible token of achievement to add to the player interest. Intra- 
murals are a middle ground for average performers to practice the skills learned 
in physical education classes. The few best athletes will find varsity sports play 
more challenging and more interesting. There will be some who, through lack 
of ability or major interest elsewhere, will not wish to compete. In between is a 
large group that likes sports and wants competition at its own level. Participa- 
tion should be optional and available to all. Participants ordinarily will have 
little coaching except those learnings acquired in physical education classes. 
But they are entitled to adequate protection as regards sanitation, safety, first 
aid, and medical supervision. 

Each season should see an offering of both team and individual sports. Touch 
football, basketball, softball, and volleyball are generally popular. Tennis, golf, 
handball, and horseshoes get good general response among individual sports 
Any activity students know and like can be used. 

The first essential element in organization is to select a director of intramural 
sports with adequate interest in the program and with adequate time to devote 
to it. He should not coach a varsity sport in the same season. Too often the 
varsity coach who handles intramurals is primarily interested in using them as a 
varsity recruiting ground, rather than putting on a well-rounded program for 
all students 

Sports interest is highest in the normal season for that particular sport. Touch 
football goes well in the fall, just as softball fits best in the spring. 

Sports seasons which let a large number keep playing are desirable. Round 
robin schedules, playing everyone else in the league, are better than elimination 
tournaments. Double eliminations (lose twice before going out) are preferred 
to ‘‘sudden death” single eliminations. The schedule of play should try to give 
every team, or player, one contest each week. 

Personnel may be limited and contests are numerous. For example, in a high 
school where there are 1,000 boys, perhaps thirty will compete in varsity basket- 
ball and the reserve teams, while 300 may play in a well-organized intramural 
season. If one game a week is offered and twenty boys play in a single game, 
fifteen games a week must be scheduled. So the problems of officials, floor space, 
and supervision will be acute. Scudents must help run their own affairs here, 
with whatever faculty help the director can get to assist in general supervision. 
Student managers and varsity players in the same sport may help with officiating. 
This is the most critical single item of personnel. Building the right attitude 
toward officials will make their job a lot easier. 

When shall games be played? First of all, they should be played in season if 
at all possible. Basketball is a winter sport and greatest interest will be found 
“in season.”’ After school is the most desirable time of day. Noon hour, a school 
activity period, or Saturday mornings have some possibilities. Evening contests 
can be used to a limited extent. This is always a problem because facilities are 
usually limited and often monopolized by varsity teams. 
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Lack of facilities is a common excuse for inadequate intramural offerings. A 
good program serves to point the need for increased facilities. The fact still re- 
mains that in about 99 cases out of 100, the facilities are inadequate for a real 
program, either indoors or outdoors. With the inadequate offerings frequently 
found with these inadequate physical provisions, it is a little difficult to separate 
cause and effect. Intramural sports need not be luxurious or even expensive in 
terms of equipment. Space is, however, an essential. Also lack of vision makes 
some programs much poorer than the limit of facilities dictates. Separate floors 
and fields, not used by varsity teams, are a prime need. Where common use of 
these facilities is necessary, the intramural teams seldom get a fait chance or 
enough time to do the job as it should be done for the large group of only aver- 
age athletes who would like to play. 

Intramurals should be a program for all. Programs can be evaluated in terms 
of such questions as: How many participate? How often? How well do they like 
it? If the program is liked by students, if fifty per cent or more take part, and if 
twenty-five per cent are competing in sports as often as once per week at each 
season of the year, there is a good live program. If there is nowhere near this 
participation, probably the fault lies with the personnel or a lack of facilities. 
Does the school board finance these sports? Is there adequate provision for 
reasonable standards of safety, sanitation, first aid, and medical protection? The 
principal who can go through the above and score well on positive performance 
throughout is doing right by his students in one important aspect of school life. 


Chapter 16 


Interscholastic Athletics 


ATHLETICS—-TOO MUCH OR TOO LITTLE? 


OST good things of life are somewhere between too much and too little. 
Athletics are no exception. When football and basketball begin to over- 
shadow broad education aims—when the people of local communities and 
sometimes whole states become ‘‘gladitorial mobs’’—where winning is the price 
of the coaches’ or even the principal's job, where violation of rules and league 
regulations seem justified to insure victory, where players are placed on false 
pedestals, athletics have taken over and the ideals of education for democracy 
have been abandoned. 

Athletics may and should become great motivation to physical fitness (health), 
recreation, and the morale of the school and community. Throughout western 
civilization and now the whole world, sports and games have been utilized to 
inspire youth. Organic power has been developed to serve the group in peace 
and war. The 1952 Olympic Games lived up to the hopes of its modern founder 
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Baron Coubertin, who said, “The important thing in the Olympic Games is not 
winning, but taking part; the essential thing in life is not conquering, but fight- 
ing well.” 

The widespread participation in tennis, badminton, skiing, handball, golf, 
canoeing, and hiking as well as baseball, soccer, field and ice hockey indicates 
the recreational interest of all ages. To accomplish this recreation objective 
means teaching a wide range of activities adapted to many age, strength, and 
skill levels. This means intramural and intracommunity programs pitched to the 


interests and needs of all 


Athletics can and should become the ‘great rehearsal" for living under law 
in a democratic state. Here is a way to emphasize the value of vigorous competi- 
tion without going back to the law of the jungle. In a civilized society there are 
always restrictions on individual conduct—call them trafic regulations. The late 


Chief Justice Harlan Stone so well stated this: “Man does not live by himself 
and for himself alone. There comes a point in the organization of a complex 


society where individuals must yield to traffic regulations.” 


Inversely, any encouragement to violate rules to win games plants the seeds 
for the destruction of our ideal way of life. 


Few educators or citizens of the community will disagree with the above- 
stated ideas. The danger comes with the scent of championship—and there is 
nothing wrong with winning—and the Roman mob put thumbs down on rules, 
regulations, and ethics. As in “‘little leagues’’ the harm is not usually in the 
game but in the pyramiding of leagues with the attendant travel, possible 
detrimental emotional excitement, over-specialization and emphasis on false 
values and standards. 


Educational administrators must take the lead and, in calm sessions before 
winning emotional situations arise, lay down ‘‘trafhc’’ rules and regulations. 
State high-school athletic associations and the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals with the backing of state commissions of education must 
strike out boldly. Many of our colleges in 1951 descended to the depths—the 
high schools’ athletes can be saved but time is running out. 


WHAT IS YOUR RELATIONSHIP TO THE SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM? 


, | 'HE principal as chief education officer of his unit is concerned first with the 
philosophy that the overall progress in development of all pupils in his 


charge, according to their individual abilities, is paramount. Physical education 
is one of the areas in the school curriculum of great immediate importance be- 
cause it contributes obviously to the current as well as the future well being of 
the pupils, and therefore merits primary consideration in the thinking of the 
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principal. The administration of this department calls for a judicious distribution 
of the staff, equipment, facilities, and time, so that all phases of its work receive 
attention, with complete coverage of its main job, the sound, wholesome de- 
velopment of every young person enrolled, coming first, even at the expense of 
its inter- and intra-school schedule if necessary. 

Doubtless every principal will agree that all schools should develop and main- 
tain a well-organized program of competition in athletics, as logical and psy- 
chological culminations to the regular instruction work. Many young people 
of special aptitude and excellent performance need these opportunities to ex- 
hibit their achievement and to try out their prowess under actual conditions. 
How well they fare may be the deciding factor for some vocationally, or for 
others in their choice of recreational sports. Concomitant values from these 
games and meets, accruing to the whole student body, should include an ap- 
preciation of the spirit of teamwork and of fair play in theory and practice, and 
an upsurge of school spirit. No principal would want to forfeit these gains, if 
his resources can allow them, and if these activities can be carried on simul- 
taneously with the diagnostic, remedial, and regular training required for all 
pupils. 

How can a principal evaluate the work of his school in this whole area? One 
unfailing measure could be the answer to the one question, “How have these 
youag people changed because they have taken four years of physical education, 
with membership on the teams for some of them?’’ What is the state of their 
physical and mental health? Have remedial defects been corrected, posture and 
poise improved, co-ordination increased, reasonable skill in and understanding 
of sports in some form been developed? Have they learned to practice and respect 
good sportsmanship? If the entire student body, from the most physically under- 
developed boy or girl to the best football player, looks upon the department 
with respect for what it is doing for them as individuals, the work is being well 
done regardless of fanfare or victories. 


WHAT CONTROLS ARE NECESSARY? 


| orapw athletics are those athletic games and sports which pro- 


vide competition between representatives of two or more schools and which 


offer enriched opportunities in such activities for the selected and more highly 
skilled individual boys. 

As previously stated, athletic activities are a phase of the physical education 
program. To derive maximum educational benefit from athletic participation, 
the program must be conducted to attain well-defined educational objectives 
These objectives should be directed to the total fitness of the individual. The 
skills necessary to co-ordinate body movement directed to the specific activity; 
the development of the strength and power necessary for such activity; or the 
development of muscular and organic endurance necessary to carry on athletic 
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activities over a considerable period of time—all contribute to physical fitness. 
Likewise, athletic games and sports offer one of the best laboratories of experi- 
ence in education for learning the “give and take"’ essential to emotional adjust- 
ment and getting along with one’s fellows. Athletics conducted according to the 
rules and procedures of such games may be used effectively as an action labora- 
tory in democratic living 

The only justification for athletic activities being included in the educational 
program is the unique educational contribution which participation in such 
activities gives to individuals. They are either educational or they are not. If 
they do not serve an educational purpose, they have no place in the school pro- 
gram and school authorities have a moral obligation to see that they are dropped 
as school activities. On the other hand, there is evidence that they possess tre- 
mendous educational potential, not only within themselves but also for the gen- 


eral liberal cultural development of all who participate 


Athletic activities should be regulated, controlled, and directed to serve edu- 
cational objectives. There are a few fundamental concepts listed below which 
should be incorporated within the framework of minimum standards for the 
conduct of a sound educational program of interhigh-school athletics 

1. Coaching of athletic sports is teaching. Athletic activities are a definite and 
integral part of the instructional program in physical education. A teacher 
(coach) giving even incidental instruction in these activities should hold a 
teacher's certificate, and his activity should be co-ordinated under the super- 
vision of the professionally trained physical education staff. A teacher employed 
primarily for coaching (teaching) of athletic activities should hold or be eligible 
for a physical education teacher's certificate. 

2. All interschool athletic activity should be conducted by secondary-school authorities. 
This responsibility may not be delegated to individuals or agencies outside the 
school if educational objectives are to be attained. This concept is of vital im- 
portance to the secondary-school administrator if the athletic program in his 
school is to attain educational purposes and the boys on his team protected. 
Many well-meaning individuals who are long on enthusiasm and extremely 
short on “know-how” and understanding of the needs of boys will exploit these 
boys if the school administrator permits it. Usually such exploitation is done 
either in the name of sweet charity or under the guise of boys’ welfare. Iron- 
clad rules and regulations on this subject are essential. Furthermore, individual 
administrators need the support of rules and regulations to withstand well- 
meaning but ill-advised and narrow community pressure. 

3. The well-being of participants in athletic activities is of primary importance. Each 
boy should have an adequate health examination before such participation and 


periodically throughout the sports season as needed. A boy should not be per- 
mitted to participate in interschool athletics without the approval of the school 
medical officer who is employed by or represents the board of education 
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4. A broad interhigh-school athletic program should not be dependent upon gate re- 
ceipts. It is the duty of the board of education to insure adequate financial sup- 
port for its program of athletics. Spectator sports frequently are called upon to 
provide money for the support of these activities. This procedure often results 
in program misdirection and a vicious cycle of limited funds, narrower athletic 
programs, fewer athletic opportunities, fewer boys in sports, and loss of the con- 
cept that athletics are an integral part of the school curriculum. Monies derived 
from athletic gate receipts should be administered by the board of education, 
and the board should supplement these funds to insure adequate financial sup- 
port for all its athletic teams and sports program. 

5. Post-schedule and post-season games and tournaments are difficult to justify in 
terms of a sound interschool athletic program. They lead to over-emphasis, to a biased 
sense of values, and to the ultimate exploitation of school boy athletes 

6. Athletic rules and regulations should provide for specific sports seasons and a spe- 
cific period of training in each sports season before actual competition begins. In this con- 
nection it is well also to give serious consideration to a reasonable number of 
interschool contests in each sport. It is essential to provide a balanced all-round 
interschool athletic program to serve the greatest number of boys 

7. School officials should strive constantly to equalize athletic competition. Each indi- 
vidual or group is entitled to fair competition and to an equal chance to suc- 
ceed. Athletic activities must be conducted under conditions which are safe for 
participants, and no individual should be sacrificed for the sake of winning. 
Younger boys should be carefully developed and encouraged by actually play- 
ing in athletic games and contests. There should be less effort to retain the 
mature, skilled, fully developed athlete who has had his fair share of opportunity, 
and there should be more effort to provide such opportunities for greater num- 
bers of younger boys who need expert instruction and who need the experience 
which only actual competition can provide. 

School administrators must guard against putting the high-school athletic 
program upon a quasi professional sports basis. Such over-emphasis and mis- 
direction will encourage high schools to seek out mature and athletically de- 
veloped boys for the purpose of fielding more mature, skilled, and successful 
teams. In this situation educational purposes of athletics may be negated and 
made subject to the winning of ball games at any cost. Furthermore, if athletics 
are truly educational there will be fewer eligibility cases and there will be better 
relationships and better understanding between schools. Whenever a mature 
high-school athlete competes under questionable circumstances, he takes the 
place of a younger boy who has worked for and aspired to a place on that team. 
The younger boy is entitled also to the educational advantages of participating 
in interschool athletic sports. 

It is possible to administer a program of interschool sports in keeping with 
sound educational objectives. Rules and regulations developed and administered 
on sound educational principles will not only serve as needed controls but will 
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also help to broaden the schools’ athletic program and thus extend athletic 


opportunities to more boys. 


WHAT IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT? 


pega mage athletics as a part of the school program is ultimately 
the responsibility of the principal. The principal may delegate some duties, 
but as Mark Funk of Pennsylvania says, “ . . . he cannot delegate responsibili- 
ties."" The business management of the interscholastic athletic program is an 
oft-neglected phase of that program. This responsibility cannot be shirked either 
from the standpoint of protection against the slightest cause for suspicion or a 
practical demonstration of the type of citizenship the school teaches. 

An athletic equipment company wants to know if the State Athletic Associa- 
tion cannot compel a school to pay bills for team equipment the coach pur- 
chased and used even though the school authorities maintain the purchases were 
unauthorized. A game winning coach in a large school was relieved of all con- 
nection with the department of athletics when the principal finally got around 
to investigating the expenditures for athletics during the preceding two or three 
years. A principal reports that he has no idea of either the financial receipts or 
expenditures for athletics in his school since the Booster Club finances the pro- 
gram, collecting the gate admissions and paying all bills. These unfortunate 
situations could not exist except for neglect on the part of the administrative 
heads. Examples of such neglect appear in many states. 

Many successful plans of organization are in effect to care for local manage- 
ment of all phases of the interscholastic athletic problems. T. G. Keller, Director 
of Health and Physical Education, Toledo, Ohio, briefly describes the Toledo 
plan. The Board of Athletic Control for the seven high schools is made up of the 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, a high-school principal, a faculty 
manager, and the director of physical education who also serves as secretary. 
Among numerous other duties the secretary is in charge of ticket accounting 
Tickets are sent by the printers to the office of the secretary where they are audited 
and recorded before being sent to the schools. After each contest the schools fill 
in a detailed financial report, and on the reverse side of this report is a detailed 
accounting for all tickets with which the school is charged. At all times the 
secretary has a record of the number of tickets in each school. Monies from the 
game must be deposited in an approved depository and copies of deposit slips 
attached to game report. An annual comprehensive financial report is required 
of each school. Within each school is an Athletic Committee headed by the 


principal which approves all expenditures before contracting the obligations, 
supervises the budget, checks on the business operations, and approves the 
schedules. This group is truly the group in control of athletics within the school. 
This plan has been in operation since 1941. Other plans worthy of consideration 
for schools both large and small are amply described by Charles Forsythe, State 
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Director of Athletics, Michigan High School Athletic Association, in his book, 
Administration of High School Athletics, published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 
The ramifications of business management of interscholastic athletics are 
multitudinous. They include sanitation and dressing room equipment and fa- 
cilities, care of equipment and inventories, the budget, auditing of accounts and 
execution of contracts with game officials and other schools. To these must be 
added safety for pupils and others, purchase of equipment, medical examinations 
and athletic accident insurance, awards, care of field and floor, transportation ex- 
penses, tickets, programs, services rendered, and many others. Rhea Williams, 
Executive Secretary of the Texas High School League, states our major premise 
in these words, “The administration of athletic funds is a criterion as to the ad- 
ministrative ability of your principal in regard to conducting other business of 


the schools.”’ 


WHAT IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROTECTING THE HEALTH 
AND SAFETY OF ATHLETES? 


geen every factor in the conduct of interscholastic athletics has its 
eventual effect on the health and safety of players. Standards relative to 
length of sports seasons, number of games played, duration of practice sessions, 
distance traveled for contests, and post-season games and tournaments are only 
a few of the administrative factors to be considered. Obviously the general 
athletic policy of the school in respect to these and other aspects of the pro- 
gram has a potent influence on mental as well as physical health. Here, however, 
we are concerned with specific health and safety standards designed to promote 
safe and healthful play. These have recently been described in the “Joint Com- 
mittee Report on Standards in Athletics for Boys in Secondary Schools.”’' If 
the health and welfare of players is to be given first consideration in athletics, 
these standards must become functional in every school 

A careful medical examination is a requisite to safe participation.* On exami- 
nation most players will be found to be in sound physical condition. But even 
one boy who may avoid later disability through discovery of some condition 
that prohibits play justifies the procedure. Methods of conducting examinations 
will vary and can best be worked out locally through consultation among rep- 
resentatives of the school, the local medical and dental societies, and the local 
health department.* Possibilities include: (1) the family physician, (2) the regu- 
lar school physician, (3) a physician employed specifically for the purpose, 
(4) a physician furnished by the health department. The decision as to best pro- 


Joint Committee of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, and the National Association of State High-School Athletic Asso 
ciations, “Standards in Athletics for Boys in Secondary Schools,’ Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recre 
ation. Vol. 22, No. 7, September, 1951, pp. 17-20 

? American Association of School Administrators, Health in Schools, Twentieth Yearbook (Revised) NEA, 
1951, p. 199 
* National Committee on School Health Policies, Swagested School Health Policies, American Medical Associa- 


tion, Chicago, 1945, p. 8 
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cedure will depend on local health service facilities and personnel as well as 
community attitudes. 

Good administration makes a permit from the school or family physician a 
requirement before return to practice or competition following illness or injury. 
To protect a player's health it is important that he be fully recovered before sub- 
jecting his body to the demands of strenuous sports.‘ The coach who is gen- 
uinely concerned with the health of his players observes such a player care- 
fully with particular attention to his reaction to activity. If there is any doubt 
about his condition he is immediately referred to a physician 

Qualifications of the faculry member in charge of a sport include competency 
in first aid and thorough understanding of conditioning and training. At con- 
tests where the injury hazard is pronounced, arrangements are made to have a 
physician present. The attending physician has responsibility for decisions as 
to the fitness of an injured participant to continue play. Parents and school 
officials gain security in knowing that skilled medical care is immediately avail- 
able in case of serious injury. Again methods of obtaining a physician to serve 
in this capacity can best be decided through consultation with local professional 
groups. The alternative procedures are the same as those for medical examina- 
tions 

Good administration also demands a written policy regarding responsibility 
for injury incurred in athletics. Many problems can be avoided when this policy 
is known to all participants, parents, and other responsible adults. Arrangements 
for obtaining and paying for medical and hospital care of injured participants are 
best decided after consultation with representatives of local practitioners, 
hospitals, and clinics that may be called upon to render care. Many states now 
have athletic accident benefit programs to which member schools can subscribe. 
A number of private insurance carriers also offer athletic insurance. The alert 
administrator is fully acquainted with the provisions of these plans and recom- 
mends local policy only after thorough consideration of all possibilities 

In our better schools careful attention is given to health problems that may 
arise in relation to equipment and facilities.’ Sanitation of dressing rooms and 
playing areas is maintained at the highest possible level. Uniforms and athletic 
clothing are frequently laundered and sterilized. Gymnasiums are properly 
heated and participants are taught to use sweat clothes to cover up during rest 
periods. During time-outs players use individual drinking cups and their own 
marked towels. Close supervision to make sure that hair is properly dried before 
going out in cold weather is emphasized. The same careful attention is given to 
the many other environmental factors that can affect the health of participants. 


Neither a strong body nor athletic ability can ward off communicable disease. 


In fact, strenuous activity when it results in excessive fatigue may predispose to 


‘ Smiley, Dean F., and Hein, Fred V., Report of the First National Conference on Physicians and Schools, American 
Medical Association, 1947, p. 21 

’ Dukelow, D. A., and Hein, F. V., Report of the Third National Conference on Physicians and Schools, American 
Medical Association, 1951, p. 26 
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certain diseases. During an epidemic the extent of athletic activity in the school 
should be determined through consultation with the local medical and health 
authorities. 

The administrator is also concerned with a number of other matters that have 
a less direct but perhaps an equally important influence on player health. He 
makes sure that the best obtainable protective equipment is provided. He checks 
to see that playfields and gymnasiums meet proper standards for size, surface, 
and safety facilities. He insists that there be adequate preseason conditioning 
before even a scrimmage game is scheduled. And he works toward rule changes 
and game modifications that help to make the sports concerned safer for high- 
school students. 

The administrator's role in protecting the health and safety of athletes is vital. 
Policies designed to achieve this important goal cannot help but win the support 
of the great majority of parents and school patrons when they are properly inter- 


preted to the community. 


WHAT IS THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY WITH REGARD TO 
PROVIDING INSURANCE FOR ATHLETES? 


| aye pupil should be covered by insurance against loss from physical 
injury while participating in school activities. Legal liability is a matter of 
law and court interpretation, but the moral responsibility for providing insur- 
ance to protect pupils against financial loss from accidental injuries received in 
school is controversial. However, the weight of opinion seems to be that schools 
are morally obligated to provide some means whereby pupils can obtain reim- 
bursement for loss from accidental physical injuries occuring from school 
activities. 

Five types of accident insurance are available to provide pre:ection to pupils 
(1) commercial insurance policies written on an individual basis; (2) student 
medical benefit plans written on a group basis by commercial insurers; (3) state 
high school athletic association benefit plans; (4) medical benefit plans 
operated by specific city school systems; and (5) self-insurance. Each of these 
forms has many variations; however, all function to reimburse the insured for 
financial loss suffered as a result of accidental injury included under the policy 
provision 

When all pupils are to be covered by accident insurance, the form with maxi- 
mum coverage for minimum cost is a kind of group insurance generally called 
“student medical reimbursement insurance,” “‘pupil insurance,”’ or a similar 
name. This insurance can be purchased from several reliable insurers with a 24- 


hour-any-place coverage for a per pupil premium cost of $4.50 to $7.50 for 
girls, and from $8.00 to $13.00 for boys.’** When it is made compulsory for all 


* Barrow, Loyd M., An Amalysis of Insurance Principles and Practices with Implications for Physical Education 
Unpublished Ed.D. project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952, p. 324 
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students, the rates are sometimes slightly lower than when only a certain per- 
centage is required 

The following procedure can be used as a guide in administering an insurance 
program: (1) the entire school should be organized to study the insurance prob- 
lems and needs; (2) a survey should be made to ascertain the need for insurance 
before it is purchased; (3) after the need has been established, specifications 
should be constructed indicating the kind and amount of insurance needed; 

4) the specifications should be presented to several insurers to obtain estimates 
of coverage and costs; (5) the plans presented by the several insurers to the 
school should be studied, and the one best suited to that particular situation 
should be selected; (6) parents should be given full information about the in- 
surance; (7) workable and harmonious relations should be established with the 
insurer selected; (8) continuous evaluation of the insurance program should be 
carried out; and (9) records should be carefully kept of costs, accidents, claims 
payment, and other pertinent data 

School administrators should insist upon the following conditions and re- 
quirements when purchasing accident insurance; (1) the coverage should include 
all school activities and provide up to $500 for each injury to each pupil; (2) the 
medical services should include (a) cost of professional services of physician or 
surgeon; (b) cost of hospital care and service; (c) cost of a trained nurse; (d) 
cost of ambulance, surgical appliances, dressings, x-rays, efc.; and (e) cost of 
repair and care of natural teeth; (3) the policy should be tailor-made to fit the 
needs of the school; (4) the coverage should be maximum for minimum cost; 
(5) all pupils, as well as all teachers, should be included; (6) a deductible clause 
should be avoided unless it reduces the premium substantially and the policy 
still fulfills its purpose; (7) blanket rather than schedule type coverage should be 
selected; and (8) claims payment must be simple, certain, and fast 

The purpose of such insurance in education is to help make the school en- 
vironment such that both teachers and pupils can attain maximum participation 
in wholesome school experiences without fear of financial loss in case of acci- 
dental injuries. This can be accomplished if the insurance provides financial 
protection sufficient for the injured pupil to obtain adequate medical and hos- 


pital care and relieve the parents from a part of the cost of injuries 


HOW SHOULD INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS BE FINANCED? 


l* spite of the ever-increasing interest of the public in sports activities, the 
advent of television, the increasing number of junior colleges, and the 
numerous professional contests competing for the sports dollar have resulted in 


a decrease in high-school revenue from sports activities 


Today many high schools are facing the question of whether they can main- 


tain an attitude of complete independence and finance their athletic program 
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from gate receipts, or must they turn to their boards of education for financial 
assistance. 

The development of interest in many sports has meant far greater participa- 
tion of students in tennis, golf, water polo, swimming, track, and others too 
numerous to mention. Since these sports produce little or no revenue, yet require 
the purchase of suits, equipment, and transportation, student bodies are finding 
themselves running in the red and are forced to stop and face their financial 
problems in a realistic manner 

Three ways are often suggested for the solution of the problem: one is to 
economize and curtail expenses; the second is to seek additional revenue from 
sources other than gate receipts; and the shird is a combination of the first two 

As to ways of economizing, I offer some suggestions based primarily on ob- 
servation of the situation in Southern California, which, I believe, is fairly rep- 
resentative of conditions in many sections of the country. 

The length of schedules and the number of practice contests is worthy of some 
study. A league schedule can be too long and result in decreasing interest on 
the part of student bodies and the public, who are surfeited with too much foot- 
ball, track, or baseball, and are no longer willing to spend their money at the 
gate. It is not uncommon to find some teams playing fifteen or twenty practice 
games in basketball or baseball prior to the regular season, with the attendant 
costs of transportation and officials and little or no revenue 

In the attempt to make our football games a spectacle comparable to the col- 
lege or university stadium games, we are transporting bands and uniformed 
girls’ drill teams, all costumed at student body expense. While they add to the 
interest between halves, it is doubtful if the average spectator’s attendance is 
affected one way or another by the drum majorettes or the band. Perhaps we 
might agree to have the home team furnish the entertainment between halves 
and eliminate the cost of two or three busses when our team is away from home 

As a last resort, we may be forced to restrict our program of minor sports 
which do not pay their own way. I would say that this should be a last resort, 
for in the final analysis, these are generally recognized as the most valuable part 
of our athletic program. In this category are found practically all of the sports 
that carry over into adult life and become the recreational activities of later 
years. 

The other way out of our dilemma, and possibly the more logical one, is to 
rid ourselves and the public of the idea that the athletic program is an extra- 
curricular activity. We must educate the supporters of public education to accept 
the philosophy that athletics are an integral part of physical education and en- 
titled to the same consideration as the mathematics, industrial arts, or any other 
accepted part of our educational program of today. 

With this point of view, the coach becomes a physical education teacher and 
the expenditure of public funds for footballs, baseball suits, a vaulting pole, or 
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renting a sixty-passenger bus for the band is as legitimate as the purchase of 
a frog for the biology department or an encyclopedia for the library. 

With this kind of financial support, all sports can flourish and the athletic 
program does not need to be limited to the few who can make the first team. 
Games can be scheduled with the thought of providing equal competition for 
the athletes rather than the drawing power of the opposing team at the gate. 

No doubt there are some states where this proposal would not be possible 
because of legal restrictions on the use of school funds. However, many states 
have met this challenge, have educated the public to the wisdom of such a 
policy, and have developed interscholastic athletic programs where the welfare 
of the athlete and not the financial returns has become the deciding factor in 
the development of their athletic program. 

If you are a school principal who is in a community which views the athletic 
program as an integral part of the educational program and entitled to its share 
of the finances for public education, you are indeed fortunate. 

If you are unfortunate enough to live in a place where the public expects the 
school to provide an athletic spectacle and finance the entire program from the 
gate receipts, get busy—you have a job in the field of adult education. 


IS TELEVISION A PROBLEM IN ATHLETICS? 


NTIL the advent of radio and television, the common medium of pub- 

licity was the publicist connected with a newspaper, pamphlet, or maga- 

zine with a stated time for publication. In radio and television, the time element 

has changed leading to a conflict in interpretation of when publicity concerning 
sports events should be made available to the public. 

Heretofore, the press and the sponsor of an event (school) each received a 
measure of value from publicity relating to sports events. In radio and television, 
techniques and methods have been devised to bring the public the event itself. 
Because of this development, individual schools, conferences, national and state 
associations have been compelled to re-examine the values derived from cover- 
age of sports contests with the result that definite policies have been formulated 
for the guidance of their members. 

Generally, co-operation between the schools and the media of news dissemi- 
nation has produced a mutually satisfactory coverage of sports program at the 
community level. In the meantime, the entrance of radio and television in the 
community with outside sports contests on dates usually reserved for local events 
has caused serious problems for the local school administrator. Not only are the 
local ‘‘public-interest’’ educational programs threatened with displacement and 
elimination, but the source of support for the interscholastic athletic activities 
is weakened and dissipated by the availability of national and ‘‘big-time’’ events 


brought directly to the home. 
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As a result, recommendations and policies have been promulgated for the 
purpose of retaining the values inherent in the interscholastic athletic activities 
by protecting the support which makes that achievement possible. A composite 
report of city, state, and national association policies shows the problems of 
each, and the recommendations indicate adjustments to conditions which exist 
to greater or lesser degrees in various parts of the country. 


1. School administrators welcome any and all opportunities to further a pro- 
gram of good public relations in the belief that public relations should respect 
the rights, interests, and privileges of all groups and elements of a community. 


2. The interscholastic program contributes definite values to the educational 
program including desirable health habits, training rules, adjustment of discipline 
and self-control, acceptance of authority, satisfaction of the competitive urge, 
and the development of patterns for mutual co-operation to produce group 
achievement. 


3. When publicity becomes a commodity which affects the basis of support 
of the interscholastic athletic program, the school as the producer of the product 
is entitled to determine the policy as well as contractual stipulations. 


In the preservation of the values aforementioned, the school administrator is 
faced with changes caused by the apparent effect of press, radio, and television 
upon the program. 


In numerous communities the traditional and old-school support has been 
curtailed by the attraction of other week-end interests and ready access in the 
home to other outside athletic events. Adjustments to mid-week and Sunday 
dates are being made, or considered, to meet this complication. 


Suggestions have been made that the interscholastic program should be in- 
cluded in board of education budgets. It is realized that there have been several 
instances of adoption of this plan but, where a minimum educational program is 
now receiving a bare subsistence, there is little chance for general adoption of such 
a plan. There are many differences of viewpoint on this problem. Many high- 
school programs have been curtailed or eliminated because of reduction in in- 
come and spectator interest. This procedure does not produce an alternate plan 
or opportunity for the values of the program to be retained and achieved. The 
efforts of many athletic groups and associations are being directed toward the 
creation and maintenance of programs which will be of immediate spectator 
interest but which also will stimulate sports participation by all age groups, and 
the support of educational and athletic programs for the benefit of all parties 
concerned. Inquiry is directed to surveys, reports, and policies developed by 
state athletic associations, local school boards of education, policy declara- 
tions of local school systems and to programs produced and distributed through 
educational channels, some of which are owned and operated by school systems. 
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CAN ATHLETIC TOURNAMENTS BE JUSTIFIED? 

gehen competition is desirable when it is in harmony with sound 

educational objectives. Tournaments must be evaluated on that basis. When 
limited and controlled, a tournament might prove valuable as a culmination of a 
broad program in certain sports, but then only if it does not interfere with op- 
portunities for a larger number of participants. Too often all efforts are directed 
to the tournament, with minimum attention to the basic program which should 
lead up to it. Undoubtedly, the further we go toward district, regional, state, 
and other tournaments, with the ever-increasing pressures and emphasis on 
winning, the greater will be the likelihood of evils. 

The athletic tournament, in its more commonly used sense, means a series of 
contests by a number of individuals or teams that play each other for the purpose 
of determining some kind of championship. The participants are those who have 
been selected by virtue of having won a high place in competition or of having 
met specified standards, although some tournaments are conducted in which 
entry is open to all. The process is one of eliminating the losers. In its broader 
sense, the term tournament includes city, county, and district leagues with round 
robin or conference schedules. The following paragraphs will give consideration 


to the several types. 
INTRACITY AND OTHER TOURNAMENTS WITHIN A REASONABLY RESTRICTED AREA 


Undoubtedly, a league is the best basis for competition among schools where 
there are enough schools to make it possible. In larger communities there are 
enough high schools to form a city league and to restrict competition to con- 
tests among them, with perhaps an out-of-town game or two not too far away. 
For a smaller community a similar league may be established with teams in the 
surrounding area, or if necessary in the county as a whole. In each of these cases 
it would seem that the league competition will provide all of the possible educa- 
tional values in reasonable measure, without the objectionable aspects which are 
likely to accompany most forms of tournaments. Where for some good reason 
a league is deemed inadvisable, a tournament within the same area would not be 
objectionable provided it is controlled by the school authorities. 

It is the opinion of a great majority of physical educators and educational 
leaders that the league or the localized tournament should settle the issue of 
championship, and that participation in further tournaments should be pro- 
hibited. A regular schedule among natural rivals should be long enough for the 
attainment of all desirable objectives. 

At best, the usual tournament provides experiences for boys and girls who 
have had successful seasons, and this at the expense of other students who are 


entitled to an opportunity to play under expert coaching. 
INVITATIONAL TOURNAMENTS 


Invitational tournaments within a community or a restricted area may have 


some desirable aspects in connection with individual sports, such as tennis, 
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golf, and fencing, in order that individuals may know their ranking, provided 
that no increase in a reasonable number of seasonal contests is involved. Too 
frequently, invitational tournaments are sponsored by colleges and non-educa- 
tional agencies for whom the welfare of the students is not the primary con- 
sideration. Tournaments should be conducted by the school authorities, and 
they should not be limited to participants selected by a committee. 


STATE TOURNAMENTS 


It would be difficult to find any acceptable defense for state tournaments, 
but a number of serious objections are obvious. Even under the best possible 
auspices they place a tremendous mental, physical, and emotional strain upon 
the competitors, and this comes after a full season has already been completed. 
They provide few, if any, educational values which cannot be derived during 
the regular season’s schedule. Even tournaments sponsored by state athletic 
associations are usually conducted for the purpose of making money, of enter- 
taining the public, and of providing an event for people who want to see a state 
champion crowned. Tournaments and meets beyond the local area provide only 
for greater glory for a select few. Further, the unwarranted emphasis, the pro- 
longed interference with the over-all school program, the time consumed, the 
administrative difficulties, and other objectionable aspects—all of which are 
practically impossible to avoid—make state tournaments undesirable. 


ALL-STAR TOURNAMENTS 


It is certainly the consensus that these are the worst of all the tournaments. 
Ulterior and selfish motives usually are behind the planning of such tourna- 
ments, and thus they are used for commercialism and exploitation of athletes. 
Even when an educational institution such as a college is the spnsor, the pur- 
pose is usually promotion and recruitment. In addition, because of insufficient 
practice, the “team” can hardly play well as a unit, and there is strong likelihood 
of serious injuries. All-star tournaments should never be permitted even when 
staged for “worthy” benefits; the evils far over-shadow any good motive 

Until such time as tournaments are eliminated, the following specifications 
should be included in their conduct. Tournaments must be controlled by school 
authorities, and they must be conducted in the best interests of the competitors. 
So far as possible, they should include only participants from a reasonably re- 
stricted area. They should create minimum interference with the regular school 
program. They must not place a physical strain on the players; to this end, the 
number of teams should be strictly limited to about eight; not more than one 
game should be played on one day, with the championship being determined 
by a maximum of three games per team; and a physician should be present who 
will have final word on further participation by any player. Finally, transporta- 
tion, housing, eating, playing conditions, and deportment of all involved must 
be of highest quality. 
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WHAT ABOUT ELIGIBILITY RULES? 


OMPETITION can be equalized in an intramural program much more 
easily and effectively than it can in an interscholastic pregram. Absolute 
equitable competition in interscholastic athletics is very hard to obtain. It is 
probably not practical nor desirable to carry an equalization program to the ex- 
treme in any province. There are many rules and regulations that control athletics 
but do not equalize competition in any measure. Age and weight are probably 
the two most important factors to be considered in an equalization program in 
athletics. There are many other factors that cannot be controlled which enter 
into the equalization picture. Experience, skills, abilities, coaching, tempera- 
ment, and others affect an individual's or a team's ability which in turn affects 
equality of competition. 

The athletic program helps the school attain democratic ideals. Athletics 
afford opportunities for the school to give equal opportunities for all. 

There are eligibility rules that tend to provide equitable competition in ath- 
letics. The nineteen-year age limit seems to be the most popular in many states. 
In most cases, if the nineteenth birth date is reached before September 1, they 
are ineligible. 

The semester rule also is of importance. Forty-six states have some type of 
eight semester rule. These vary from giving the limited number of years or 
semesters from the date the student enters the ninth grade to allowing eight 
semesters of school attendance after reaching the ninth grade. 

Attendance and the semester rule are very closely related. Most states have a 
deadline for enrolling during the semester in order to be eligible. The states vary 
in the limit on the number of days after the beginning of the semester a boy may 
enter and be eligible. In ten states the limit is twenty days; in twelve, fifteen days; 
in seventeen, ten days. In one state the limit is eight days, and there are six states 
that have no deadline. 

The transfer rule is essential for equalizing competition. This rule prevents a 
school from pooling players by recruiting from other school districts. A student 
cannot transfer from one school to another without a corresponding change of 
his parents’ residence. In about twenty states a student must attend one year to 
restore eligibility. In a large number of states, eligibility may be restored after 
one semester's attendance. In some states a student cannot become eligible 
under any circumstances unless his parents move. 

All but two states provide that when a pupil moves with his parents from one 
school district to another he becomes eligible immediately provided he is eligible 
on all other counts. Forty-three states permit the student to remain in a school 
and retain his eligibility if his parents move. Five states will not permit him to 
remain and be eligible. All but eight states permit the student to remain until 
the end of the semester and then transfer if his parents move during a semester. 
These eight states will not permit him to remain and then be eligible after he 


transfers. 
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The amateur rule is another that affects equitable competition. There are no 





two amateur rules that are identical, but they all prohibit an amateur from ac- 
cepting financial gain of any type for athletic participation. 
The classification of participants and schools tends to equalize competition. 







































To classify participants, weight may be used as a basis or it may be on the basis 
of exponent classifications as in California where age, height, and weight are the 
determining factors. Twenty-seven states do not use any form of classification. 
A large number classify the school on the enrollment basis. This classification 
is for all sports in a few cases, but in most states each sport has a classification 
system. 

The state-wide and nation-wide sportsmanship campaigns have helped to 
put coaching and playing ethics on a high plane and in so doing have con- 
tributed to equitable competition and the general good of athletics. 

The date that a school may begin practice and the closing date of the season 
are regulated in most states. Two weeks before the first game is required as a 
minimum and three weeks is the average time that is allowed. In football, ten 
games seem to be the average number allowed. In basketball and baseball, an 
average of two games per week, until tournament times, seems to be fairly 
universal. 

Spring football training is prohibited by twenty-seven states. Some form of 
spring training is allowed by twenty-three states. Post-season contests are al- 
lowed by only seven states with forty-one prohibiting post-season contests of 
any type. 

Uniform game rules have been established through the efforts of the National 
Federation of State High-School Athletic Associations. The combined thinking 
of coaches, officials, and administrators goes into the formulation of the rules. 





While absolute equitable competition is difficult to obtain, administrative 
policies at local, league, and state levels can be developed toward this end 


WHAT ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF STATE AND NATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL ATHLETIC ORGANIZATIONS? 


' ‘HE state and national high-school athletic organizations are associations 
of high schools. They provide the machinery by which there is a crystalliza- 
tion of sentiment and co-operative effort in the formulation of policies and regu- 





lations for promoting the welfare of high-school students in their activity 
programs. These policies and regulations are formulated by the men and women 
who administer the activity program of the school—principals, athletic directc-s, 
coaches, contest managers, and those who officiate at athletic contests. 

One of the most significant developments of the last decade is the rapid 
growth of these associations and the expansion of the many services which are 





rendered to member schools through the statewide and nationwide organization. 






? Reprinted from the Handbook of the National Federation of State High-School Athletic Associations 
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United group action is essential in any field of endeavor. The individual execu- 
tive and the individual school is powerless to withstand local pressures and local 
snap judgments unless group support is given. Group action is a prerequisite 
to efficiency, and such action is possible only when there is a degree of group 
loyalty and recognition of the alue of organization. By nature and training, 
school administrators are conservative and individualistic. They are not naturally 
subject to being herded or stampeded, but this desirable characteristic becomes 
a fault when carried to the extreme. Policies and regulations must be formulated 
to insure a degree of equality in competition and to prevent excesses which 
might be forced upon one school to the detriment of all other schools of the 
group. 

The athletic associations are primarily concerned with sports direction and 
with the establishment of controls to insure a sane athletic and activity program. 
In an attempt to avoid excesses which would certainly grow without desirable 
controls, it has often been necessary for the high-school associations to adopt 
limits such as those which prohibit competition beyond a stated age, which 
prescribe the maximum number of games which may be played in a given 
season, and the amount of school time which may be consumed in distant travel 
by athletic teams. Such limits are often unpopular with that portion of the public 
which believes in unlimited sports promotion and which gives little thought to 
the underlying principles which should govern school activities. Quite often, 
the popular thing is to center the attention on a few exhibitionists rather than 
on the prosaic welfare of the many who should be benefited by a good school 


activity program. 
ADAPTING THE SPORTS TO THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The best interests of the high-school athletic departments demand that 
attention be given to the adapting of the various sports to the needs of the 
high-school boy. This has been done through a scientific study of the relation- 
ship of these sports to the high-school program, and the setting up of ma- 
chinery, whereby the nature of the games is influenced by the men in direct 
charge of high-school athletics and by a nation-wide system of experimentation 


and observation. 
EXPERIMENTATION 


The state associations have pooled their efforts through the National Federa- 
tion in a nationwide program of experimentation. Each year the sport which is 
in season is carefully observed, and experimental proposals for improvement 
are tried out in laboratory schools throughout the nation. All of these efforts 
are co-ordinated through the national office and national committees. Included 
in this experimental program is a thorough check-up at the end of each sports 
season to determine the sentiment of high-school leaders and to gather the 
best thought about possible improvements. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


These activities of school leaders are based on the belief that strong state and 
national high-school athletic organizations are necessary to protect the athletic 
interests of the high schools, to promote an ever-increasing growth of a type of 
interscholastic athletics which is educational in both objective and method 
and which can be justified as an integral part of the high-school curriculum, and 
to protect high-school boys from exploitation for purposes having no educa- 
tional implications. To accomplish these things, it is necessary for high-school 
men to exercise teamwork in the numerous activities which the leaders in the 
state high-school associations have, through their National Federation, in- 
augurated and supported. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE STUDENT ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION? 


Spe term athletic association refers, primarily, to an organization of students 
within a given school. These students participate in the management of 
athletics and, in some cases, of the entire physical education program. The 
term does not refer to organizations composed primarily of adults, such as 
faculty athletic council, regional, state, and national associations. 

In the early days of school sports, educators, as a group, gave little considera- 
tion to the tremendous educational possibilities of sports; provided limited 
recognition and guidance; and offered few outlets for the constructive expression 
of powerful student and public interests. Where educators failed to take leader- 
ship, it was inevitable that someone would welcome the opportunity to promote 
and control sports. 

Students, alumni, coaches, booster clubs, and various lay groups often moved 
in and virtually took over. They played major roles in fund raising, develop- 
ment of facilities, selection of activities, scheduling, hiring of coaches, and other 
major functions. 

With over-participation by these groups and under-participation by educators, 
it often happened that winning became the end, and the development of “‘sports- 
as-means-to-educational-ends"’ was neglected. Instead, evils frequently grew 
out of the ‘‘sports-as-ends” factor. 

The old patterns have not disappeared entirely. Problems growing out of 
past practices still plague administrators. However, in the modern trend, school 
people tend to accept the responsibility for the promotion and control of sports 
as powerful means to educational ends. With such acceptance, educators con- 
duct sports in harmony with educational philosophy and for the benefit of all 
youth. 

The athletic associations should be co-ordinated with a plan which recognizes 


these organizational patterns: 

1. The principal is the captain of the ship. Final authority and responsibility for athletics 
is vested in him; he is responsible to the board and the people. He delegates authority and 
participation to various groups 
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2. The administrator delegates basic control, following one of two general patterns 


a. The principal often delegates almost complete control to the physical education 
department because there are now many competent leaders who are well qualified 
to handle the problems of sports. 


b. The principal sometimes delegates policy making and overall control to the faculty 
committee. The head of the physical education department is often the executive 
officer of such a committee and has delegated authority and responsibility 


Co-ordinated with the basic pattern of control and organization: 
1. Student athletic associations with elected officers, as part of the total student govern- 
ment, are delegated participation in various phases of the management of athletics 


2. Provisions are sometimes made for the controlled participation of the public and co- 


ordinated agreements made with groups fostering out-of-school sports for youth. 


The administrator plays a major and unique role in the development of the 
athletic association. He is best qualified to interpret school philosophy and 
school objectives and to give the “big picture’’ of the school. The formulation 
of basic philosophy and objectives must precede and control all subsequent 
planning. The students need the “big picture”’ in order to understand their part. 

The principal is best qualified to clarify and to interpret the philosophy and 
objectives of the supporting community as they relate to sports and athletic 
associations. He has the big picture outside of the school. 

The principal can aid greatly in establishing the bases for delegation of par- 
ticipation. It is important that students participate to the degree that they can 
profitably do so. Students learn democracy by participating in it in a feasible 
manner. Youth must participate in democracy today if they are to perpetuate 
democracy tomorrow. Youth often has creative contributions to make. 

Students should have interesting, challenging projects rather than menial 
assignments. Members should have prestige in the eyes of fellow students. 
Their projects and contributions to all students should be vital and useful. 

The calibre of the adult adviser is of utmost importance. There are, in some 
situations, highly controversial and dangerous issues, such as post-season games, 
lay control, commercialization, financial support. It is often dangerous to dele- 
gate participation which. places students in over their heads. 

The authority and responsibility already delegated to the physical education 
department, the director, the faculty committee, efc. must be considered. 

The principal should analyze these and many other factors in determining the 
types of problems, the abilities of groups, and type of participation (advisory, 
active, policy making, efc.) which will be finally delegated to students. 


Complexity of problems and cruciality of issues vary greatly from such high 
level issues as full support of athletic programs on the tax dollar to such low 
level projects as marking a field. The degree of guided participation should be 
based on the complexity of the problems and the ability of the groups to par- 
ticipate effectively. 
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In a given situation, the following kinds of participation might be delegated: 





































1. Management of pep rallies—complete freedom in keeping with a policy set by the 
council 
: 2. Selection of awards—policy making participation. 

3. Schedule making—tepresentation on policy making group. 

4. Crowd control—advisory participation in policy making 

Certain activity projects, in keeping with policy made at higher levels, might 
be indicated in these situations. In another situation, with other factors present, 
a different type of participation entirely might be desirable. 


In general, students are often delegated participation in projects related to: 
cheer leaders, pep rallies, game ceremonies, hospitality for visiting teams, con- 
cessions, programs, ushers, internal publicity, public address operation, record 
keeping, pre- and post-game activities, student conduct and control, student 
managers, intra-mural officials, leaders groups, student booster clubs, and 
sponsors. 


In every school, there are always countless important projects which challenge 
and develop the participants and which make living and educational oppor- 
tunities of the entire student body richer, more extensive, and on a higher plane. 


WHAT ABOUT INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS? 


NTERSCHOLASTIC athletics constitutes a significant and integral part of 
the modern program of physical education for secondary-school girls. It 





deserves the same planning, direction, and supervision as is accorded every other 
component part of the curriculum. Conducted in such a manner, interscholastic 
athletics has a contribution to make to the education of the high-school girl 
somewhat beyond the experiences available to her through the other forms of 
activity. 

The values are inherent in the nature of interschool activity. The extent to 
which these values are realized depends upon the planning, direction, and super- 
vision given to the activity. 

The values or purposes may be summarized thus: to satisfy the human desire 
of belonging to a group which represents the school; to stimulate greater interest 
in the physical education class program, and wider participation in the intra- 
mural program; to develop and maintain physical fitness among players; to pro- 
vide opportunities for girls to become participants as well as spectators; to 
strengthen individual qualities, such as initiative, resourcefulness, loyalty, co- 
operation, and other similar qualities, through game experiences of great im- 
portance to the individual; to encourage girls to become skilled in activities as 
a personal and social asset; to offer challenging competition to the accelerated 
or gifted student in physical education; to offer opportunities for participation 
in activities that may be continued throughout life. 
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The planning, direction, and supervision of girls’ interscholastic athletics 
should follow the best practices utilized in conducting other areas of the edu- 
cational program. The program should be organized by the department of 
physical education for girls. It should be an outgrowth of the class program and 
the intramural program. The selection of activities and the conduct of the pro- 
gram should be the responsibility of this department. Women instructors of 
physical education should sponsor the teams, and competent women officials 
should officiate the games. Rules followed should be those set up in the official 
guides of the National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Medical examinations and 
health supervision of participants should be planned in co-operation with the 
health service department of the school system. The program should be financed 
by appropriated funds, the same as any other area of the physical education 
program. 

The program of interscholastic athletics should be planned to meet the needs 
and interests of girls, which are not entirely met through the intramural pro- 
gram. 

In schools with low enrollment it is sometimes difficult to organize a good 
intramural program. In this case, the interscholastic program can replace it. 

In schools with large enrollment and with adequate facilities and staff, an 
intramural program can be organized on skill levels and sufficient opportunities 


for participation offered so that an interscholastic program is not necessary. 
Not only is it not necessary in this type of school, but also the use of facilities 
for practice periods and the necessary leadership involved serves a comparatively 
small percentage of girls. This results in a limitation of opportunities for the 
great majority. 

In order that the social values inherent in interscholastic athletics can be 
realized, many schools have adopted the plan of holding seasonal interscholastic 


sports days. 

There are several patterns for this type of event. The pattern is usually selected 
on the basis of the size of the schools represented and the facilities of the hostess 
school. A few of the patterns commonly used in smaller schools are: 


1. Several schools are invited to send one team. 

2. Several schools are invited to send one team for each of two or three sports (examples, 
basketball, swimming, and badminton; or softball, tennis, and archery). 

Some of the patterns used in larger schools are: 

1. One school is invited to bring four teams for the same sport. 

2. One school is invited to bring two teams for each of two or three sports. 

3. Four schools are invited to bring their intramural championship team in a particular 


sport. 


In the sports day high standards of play should be maintained. Teams should 
not participate in more than one game in which the playing periods are full 
length. The National Section on Women's Athletics of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has recommended certain 
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standards for the conduct of athletics which are published in pamphlet form 
under the title Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women. 

A sub-committee of the Joint Committee on Standards in Athletics for Sec- 
ondary Schools (composed of representatives from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations) was appointed to develop a statement of standards for 
girls athletics. The progress report of this committee was the topic for discussion 
at the recent Los Angeles Convention of the NASSP. 

Girls should have opportunity to participate in a broad program of athletics. 
Too often basketball has been the only activity provided. Other team sports, 
individual, and dual sports should be included in the program. High-school girls 
are physiologically one or two years more mature than their boy classmates. 
Early in their high-school careers their interests change from team sports to 
individual and dual sports which they can play with their boy friends. This 
factor should be taken into consideration in planning the intramural and inter- 
scholastic athletic program for girls. This point is further emphasized when we 
recognize that activities, such as tennis, golf, badminton, and swimming, rather 
than basketball and volleyball, are the types of activities in which the majority 
of girls are going to participate after leaving high school. 


WHAT ABOUT ATHLETICS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS? 


NTERSCHOOL athletic competition under proper conditions serves as a 

powerful educational force. Under adverse conditions competitive athletics 
possess undesirable educational qualities. A listing of undesirable conditions for 
athletic competition might include the following: overemphasis on winning, 
proselyting players, commercialized performances, inadequate pre-season train- 
ing periods, lengthy schedules, inferior playing equipment, poorly prepared 
leadership, and placing emotional pressures upon younger students beyond 
which they can cope successfully. Thus interschool athletic competition is a 
two-sided coin with both good and bad qualities depending upon the combina- 
tion of circumstances in a particular school. 

Many school officials find difficulty in making clean-cut administrative deci- 
sions for the athletic program because opinions and feelings about sports become 
confused with facts. This obscuring of basic issues in athletic competition results 
many times from an attachment to sports developed from actual playing experi- 
ence of active spectator support. In any event, difficulty sometimes occurs in 
distinguishing between fact and opinion and betw en emotion and objectivity 
when athletic competition is under discussion. 

Authorities agree that interschool athletic competition in the traditional 
sports and games serves little useful purpose in the elementary school. Children 
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do not need nor do they desire athletic competition fashioned in the image of 
the senior high-school athletic program. This should not be interpreted as a 
position against all athletic competition. Not at all. This position is simply a 
recognition that the need for competition in athletics can be supplied in the 
elementary school through games which emphasize fundamental physical 
skills in controlled situations within the school. Physical education class instruc- 
tion in the fundamental skills can be joined with noon-hour and after-school 
opportunities for playing games under adequate supervision. Many elementary 
schools hold “sports days’’ which provide playing opportunities as a culminating 
activity drawing players and teams from nearby schools into a wholesome com- 
petitive situation. This type of athletic competition in the elementary school 
should be limited to a few such occasions per year. By bringing teams and 
players together from several schools into a planned social setting for athletic 
competition, the negative factors in athletic competition can be held to a 
minimum. 


A three-year study of the problems of organized competition for children has 
been carried on by the Joint Committee on Athletic Competition for Children 
of Elementary and Junior High School Age. The four organizations represented 
on the Joint Committee are the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; the Department of Elementary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association; and the National Council of State Consultants 
in Elementary Education. These organizations represented on this committee 
recommend: 


Instruction in Physical Education for All—The best interests of all children 
are served when school and community give priority—in professional personnel, 
space and facilities, equipment and supplies, time and money—to a broad pro- 
gram of instruction in physical education, based upon individual and group needs, 
for all boys and girls. 


Voluntary Informal Recreation and Intramurals—Next in importance is a 
broad and varied program of voluntary informal recreation for children of all 
ages, and an interesting extensive program of intramural activities for boys and 
girls in upper elementary grades and above. “Intramural activities’’ means indi- 
vidual, dual, and team sports with competition limited to contests between 
teams within the individual school (or neighborhood recreation center). 


Play days, Sports days, Informal Games—Activities such as play days, and 
sports days, and occasional invitational games which involve children of two 
or more schools, and which have high social values are to be encouraged. The 
emphasis should be upon social participation with the competitive aspect sub- 
ordinated. Play days involve teams or groups made up of children from several 
schools all intermixed. Sports days include activities in which the playing units 
are composed of members of the same school. A few invitational contests in 
certain sports between schools (or natural neighborhood groups) on an informal 
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basis might be carried on—but only as a supplement to good instruction in 
physical education, recreational opportunities for all children within the school 
and additional informal recreational opportunities during out-of-school hours. 
Activities should be appropriate to the level of maturity, skills, and interests of 
the participants. Tackle football for children below the ninth-grade age and 
boxing for children and youth of all ages are definitely disapproved. 


No Interschool Competition of A Varsity Pattern—Interschool competition 
of a varsity pattern and similarly organized competition under auspices of other 
community agencies are definitely disapproved for children below the ninth grade. 
Participation in any program involving high-pressure elements of the kind 
mentioned below would be considered a violation of this principle. Boxing 
(all levels) and tackle football (below the ninth grade) are considered undesir- 
able under any conditions. 

High Pressure Practices To Be Avoided—The terms invitational and informal 
are to be taken literally. This means avoidance of such high-pressure elements of an 
interscholastic pattern as: 

Highly organized competition in the form of leagues or championships. Overemphasis 
by means of newspapers, radio, television, or similar media. Stress on individuals rather than 
teams, such as selection of “‘all-star’’ teams. 

Tournaments, frequent contests, long seasons, “‘little’’ bowl games, or other procedures 
that cause pressures or that may make undue physical demands on young boys or girls. 

Games or contests played at night or at other times, outside usual school or recreation 
hours. 

Travel beyond the immediate neighborhood (or in the case of small rural schools, a nearby 
community). 

Encouragement of partisan spectators and supporters—any pressures that come from 
social situations that place undue value on an informal game. 

“Grooming” of players for a high-school or college team, proselyting or inducements of 
any kind to cause a good player to leave his normal group and play with another team. 

Commercial promotions which, under various guises, seek to exploit youth for selfish 
purposes. 

Competitions in which a selected few players are given a large and disproportionate share 
of facilities and of the time and attention of staff members, with the resultant neglect of a 


large number of children. 


Self-Checking for Quality Programs—The following questions should be 
answered to the satisfaction of parents, educators, and other citizens before per- 
mitting children to participate in play days, sports days, invitational contests be- 
tween schools, or similar competition sponsored by nonschool groups: 

1. Are we now meeting the needs of all children through instruction in physical education 
and recreational and intramural activities? What is the quality of these phases of the pro- 
gram? Must they still be improved to be reasonably good for all pupils? 

2. What kind of leadership will the athletic program have? Are the leaders professionally 
qualified? Do they know and understand young children? Are they interested only in the 
welfare and happiness of boys and girls, or do they seek personal advantage—publicity, 
status, or financial gain through the exploitation of children? 

3. Are the proposed sports and other activities appropriate for the age, maturity, skill, 
stage of growth, and physical make-up of the children? 


a er 
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4. Will there be adequate safeguards for health and well-being through: adequate pro- 
tective equipment, adjustments in playing time and other rules, competent coaching and 
officiating, reasonable schedules in terms of frequency and time of day of contests, clean 
drinking water and other hygienic provisions, limited and safe travel with responsible adults, 
and attention to healthful practices of all kinds? 

5. Is the program free of undesirable publicity and promotion? Will the child spectators 
and participants be permitted to grow up naturally, to be free of a distorted sense of values, 
of individual importance, and of other aspects of living? Will they be free of unnecessary and 
undesirable pressures and over-stimulation? 

6. Will the children who participate still have opportunity for a balance in interests and 
activities or will the demands of athletic competition restrict their experiences in other worth- 
while things, such as home recreation, Boy Scouts, camping trips, hobby groups, music, 
drama, and arts and crafts? 


Planning and Working Together—Co-operative working relationships, 
among school people, recreation leaders, representatives of child-serving agen- 
cies, service clubs, and other groups, parents, and other citizens, are most neces- 
sary to insure desirable community-wide programs for children and youth.® 

The development of a varied and appealing intramural sports program is an 
essential key to the problem of athletic competition in the junior high school. 
The fundamental skills for team games can be taught in the physical education 
class and the opportunities for using the skills in a competitive game situation 
can be provided during noon-hour or after-school intramural program. Occa- 


sional “sport days” can be held to supplement this offering with perhaps two 
or three such days being held during each sports season. 


If it is felt that athletic competition needs for ninth-grade pupils are still 
unmet after these steps have been taken, then inter-school athletic schedules 
might be considered. Before establishing interschool competition, however, 
school officials must be certain that the following conditions are assured for 
the athletic program: (1) trained leadership is available; (2) physical examinations 
and injury inSurance for athletes are provided; (3) parental permission is obtained 
approving player participation; (4) adequate financial support is assured; (5) 
proper practice and playing facilities are available; (6) first-quality athletic 
equipment and supplies are on hand; (7) seasons are limited to not more than 
an eight-week period with no tournaments;( 8) three-week conditioning periods 
are required before the opening game; (9) practice sessions are limited to one 
hour per day; (10) insured transportation other than private passenger cars is 
provided for all travel; (11) competition is equalized by classification of players 
according to age, height, weight, or similar methods; (12) travel is limited to 
nearby schools with no overnight trips; (13) contests are not held at night; 
(14) no special appeals for funds are made to students, parents, or community 
for the support of athletic teams; (15) regularly qualified game officials are as- 
signed to contests; and (16) eligibility and award regulations are clearly estab- 


* Desirable Athletic Competition for Children, Report of the Joint C on El y Competition for 
Children of Elementary and Junior High School. American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 1952. 
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lished within the school. If school officials cannot provide the conditions listed 
above for the control of athletic competition in the junior high school, then it 
is doubrful that interschool athletic competition should be attempted. 

Some high-school athletic coaches make strong appeals to the elementary and 
junior high schools for fielding interschool athletic teams in order to supply a 
constant stream of skilled performers for varsity teams. This is bad practice 
when the physical immaturity of elementary and junior high-school pupils pro- 
hibits the acquiring of highly technical skills during these formative years. The 
facts of human growth and development deny the assertion that technical skills 
can be developed at early ages. It would seem, also, that the wiser course for 
high-school coaches to follow would be to encourage programs of good instruc- 
tion in the basic motor skills and co-ordinations in elementary and junior high 
school. The development of the highly skilled athletic performer in the senior 
high school logically follows the earlier development of fundamental physical 
co-ordinations in elementary and junior high school. 

Burying the academic head in the sand solves nothing so far as athletic com- 
petition is concerned. The denial by school officials of any and all responsibility 
for athletics creates a void which invites other groups, often much less qualified, 
into providing athletic programs for children and youth. It can be demonstrated 
in many communities that pupils will seek athletic competition regardless of 
whether that competition is good or bad for them. It seems quite clear that 
schools must accept a major role in shaping the program of athletic competition 
for children and youth. It seems obvious, also, that parents, school officixls, 
and the community must comprehend the basic reasons for athletic competi- 
tion in schools and must understand that athletic competition seeks positive 
educational outcomes rather than the furtherance of winning teams, sport for 
sports sake, or the ambitions of individual coaches. It would seem to be the 
clear duty of school officials to take a positive position on the role of athletic 
competition in the educational program in school. After careful analysis, facts 
not feelings can clarify the thinking of all groups interested in the best develop- 
ment of children and youth. 


ARE YOU EXPLOITING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES? 


N recent years there has been a very definite tendency on the part of certain 
categories of individuals and groups to exploit athletics—not always to a 
worth-while educational end. 

Basically the fault lies with the administration and has its roots in the past. 
Despite a widening concept of education as a process involving the total per- 
sonality and simultaneously rejecting the previously held belief in a separate 
development of mind and body, administrators of the past century for the most 
part have resisted the acceptance of athletics as a way of education, thus open- 
ing the door to outside and often undesirable influences. Perhaps the fact that 
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the puritan-designated stigma of frivolity still hovered over ‘‘play” crippled 
much of the thinking at a time when the portents of future development should 
have been amply clear. Unfortunately, athletics as a student-sponsored activity 
was virtually ignored by early school administrators and forced to turn to out- 
side help for support. 

Recent and more competent appraisal of school athletics assigns the activity 
an intensely important place in the total scheme of education, but in the time 
intervening between the introduction of athletics to the school and the some- 
what belated recognition by the administration, pressure groups have developed 
which often threaten institutional control of interschool sports. 

Pressure comes from many and diverse sources. It comes from booster clubs, 
alumni, and so-called fans; from sporting goods manufacturers and stores; from 
newspapers and radio; from the players themselves and from their parents; and 
from the coaches who too often have accepted the doctrine that the importance 
of winning the game transcends all other considerations. It also comes from busi- 
ness and professional leaders who hold the sincere belief that the outcome of 
games played by the local high school reflect favorably or adversely on the stand- 
ing of the community. Such forces in combination present a formidable front. 
The end result of their activity more often than otherwise puts the school in the 
entertainment business. It has emphasized the championship rather than the 
game and has tended to make the player a mere automaton who simply executes 
the will of his coach. Value judgments are often sadly distorted. 

Perhaps the fact that objectives for athletics are seldom clearly defined, or 
generally accepted, accounts for the existence of athletic problems. Student, 
institutional, and community objectives for athletics should merge at one 
point in an understanding that the activity to justify its existence must contribute 
to the education of the individual beyond experiences available in any other 
form. Administrators, faculty, and students should organize athletic activities 
on such a basis that participation becomes a dynamic and worth-while educa- 
tional experience, and accept the program as an integral part of modern educa- 
tion. It is difficult to justify athletics as an educational activity, or as a desirable 
school function, on any other terms. 


CAN WE KEEP PROFESSIONALISM OUT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS? 


THLETES who today participate in organized athletic contests can be 
identified as professionals, semi-professionals, and amateurs. Those who 
engage in the contest as a means of making a living are the pure professionals. 
Those who do not earn their livelihood by their athletic participation but who 
do receive some remuneration for their participation may be classified as semi- 
professionals. Those who engage in the athletic contest for pleasure, for the 
love of the game, and/or for the educational learning derived from such par- 
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ticipation without regard or thought to financial gain can be regarded as non- 
professionals or amateurs. 

Most of the organized purely amateur athletic contests today are found in 
the field of interscholastic high-school athletics. This fact exists not as a result 
of mere accident. With the advent of interscholastic athletics as an integral part 
of secondary education in the United States some forty years ago, the secondary- 
school administrators recognized the need for the establishment of strict con- 
trols in order that the high-school athletic program could function as a part of 
the over-all educational program of the secondary school. To insure these con- 
trols the school administrators caused to be organized in most of the states 
State High School Athletic Associations. Membership in these organizations 
has been on a voluntary basis. The organizations so established have been 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining adherence to the rules and regu- 
lations adopted by the majority of those schools choosing to become members 
of the group. Today, in most of the states, all public secondary schools and, in 
some states, the private high schools are members of the State High School 
Athletic Association. 

A vigorous and continued battle has been fought over the years by these 
State Athletic Associations to maintain the purely amateur status of all high- 
school athletic contests. High-school athletes are not bought and sold on the 
open market. They are not paid to play as a member of a high-school team. Pub- 
lic opinion would revolt if such a procedure were suggested. However, many 
individuals and organizations have attempted to encourage outstanding athletes 
to transfer from one high school to another in order that a certain school might 
have the benefit of outstanding talent for their athletic teams. 

In their desire to maintain the strictly amateur nature of interscholastic ath- 
letics, the secondary-school administrators and their organization the State 
High School Athletic Association have given great time and effort in meeting 
another situation which, if not checked, would destroy the non-professional 
nature of the interscholastic athletic program. Often individual patrons of a 
school and local organizations conceive the idea that the high-school athlete 
should be rewarded in a substantial manner for his contribution to the success 
of the local high-school team. A gold watch, a fine sweater, a radio or television 
set, a car or an all-expense trip to some distant bowl game would be, in the 
opinion of the well-wisher, a means of compensating the athlete for his contribu- 
tion to the reputation of the community which has benefited because of the 
success of the local high-school team. It is reasoned that such annual awards 
would serve a threefold purpose. It would convince all boys in the local com- 
munity that they could hope to benefit in a substantial manner by becoming a 
member of the athletic team, thus attracting many local boys to participate in 
the athletic program who might not otherwise be motivated by a simple desire 
to play the game for fun, pleasure, and/or the educational experience to be de- 
riyed therefrom. A program of presenting substantial awards to members of the 
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local high-school team would encourage boys of athletic ability in other com- 
munities to transfer in order to benefit by the rewards which he might hope to 
receive from the local individual or group should he be successful in becoming 
a member of the local high-school team. The desire of the local individual or 
group to benefit personally through the advertising prestige which they would 
receive by having their name or business associated with the success of the local 
high-school team is sometimes a great stimulant to reward teams and team 
members. 


School administrators have long recognized the danger in this situation. Once 
an outside-school individual or group establishes themselves as the benefactor 
of the local athletic teams in the local high school, the authority for the control 
of the athletic policies of the school is shifted from the hands of the school ad- 
ministrator to the outside group, with the result of chaos in the local school and 
the professionalizing of the local athletic program. 


Most State High School Athletic Associations have, therefore, established 
sound and well-established rules in reference to awards. The following repre- 
sents some of the rules now enforced in many of the states: 

1. A student shall not be allowed to receive for participation in athletic contests any 
sweater, blanket, or trophy of any sort except the unattached letter, monogram, or other 
insignia of the school. 

2. A student shall not receive any award from an individual or an organization other than 
an educational institution of this Association. 

3. No student shall be given any trip or excursion of any kind by any individual, organi- 
zation, or group outside of this Association. 

4. An Association school shall not receive any award from any individual, group, or 
organization outside of this Association. 

5. Local individuals, local organizations, or local groups may give complimentary din- 
ners to local athletes or members of athletic teams, provided such dinners meet with the 
approval of the local superintendent of schools. 


If interscholastic athletic activities are to continue to be an integral part of 
the over-all educational program of the secondary school, it is essential that the 
strictly non-professional status of the activity be maintained to insure absolute 
control of the educational program by the secondary-school administrator. 


WHAT ARE THE DANGERS IN COLLEGE SOLICITATION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL ATHLETES? 


URING the last two years the entire country has been shocked by the reve- 
lation of gambling and fixed games in college athletic competition. Since 
nearly all college athletes start their careers in the secondary schools and because 
many of the revealed abuses in the college program center around the transition 
of these boys from high school to college, the secondary schools of the country 
are concerned with the administration and policies of the intercollegiate athletic 
program. 
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Since these evils have been brought to the attention of the public, several 
influential educational organizations have concerned themselves with the prob- 
lems. Chief among these groups are the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the American Council on Education, and the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. As a result of the efforts of these organizations, 
certain basic principles have evolved which seem to have gained general accept- 
ance among those responsible for the control and administration of the inter- 
collegiate athletic program. 

1. It is generally accepted that it is the primary duty of schools and colleges to educate 
rather than to entertain the public on a commercial basis. It follows that athletic policies 
and practices should be premised on this fundamental philosophy. It is freely owned that 
to an ever-increasing degree during the last decade this control has been lacking. Many of 
today's evils stem from this failure. 

2. The procedure for admitting athletes to college should be the same as that for non- 
athletes. The former should be shown no special consideration. There should be no lower- 
ing of scholastic or other standards which have been set up by the college for the admission 
of students. 

3. Ic is generally recognized that all institutions of higher learning must have well- 
organized plans for soliciting and recruiting students. This setup is necessary not only to 
maintain their enrollment but, more important, to maintain the quality of their student body. 
It is also recognized that financial aid in the form of scholarships to needy and intellectually 
qualified students is a desirable and necessary part of our educational practice. But it is not 
to be denied that recruiting and subsidizing of athletes by many universities and_colleges 
have gone far beyond these bounds. The practice no longer takes the form of scholarship 
aid to needy and qualified students, but rather chat of outright hiring of individuals for 
their athletic skill, which in turn is sold by the college in the entertainment market. There is 
no educational justification for such a policy, and it must be stopped if the athletic program, 
as a part of our educational program, is to be saved. 

4. Furthermore, it is rather generally agreed that this practice of proselyting and sub- 
sidizing athletes forms the background for the numerous cases of bribery and fixed games 
which have so shocked the nation. It is hardly reasonable to expect young men to follow a 
higher standard of ethics than the institutions they represent exhibit. 

5. If it is accepted that the business of colleges is to educate, then it follows that athletes 
should be held to the same academic standards as other students. If this requirement is to 
be enforced, the athletic program must be so managed and limited as to give athletes suffi- 
cient time and energy to meet these standards. 

6. There is evidence that the entire athletic program is over extended. There have been 
numerous suggestions that more reasonable restrictions be put on the number of games, the 
length of practice seasons, and the participation in “bowl"’ and post-season games, most of 
which are purely commercial in character. 


These fundamental principles, on which there is a seemingly remarkable de- 
gree of agreement, form a basis on which a sound program of intercollegiate 
and interscholastic athletic competition could be built. However, there is one 
issue which is more vital to a sound program of athletics than any of these, and 
on which there is little evidence of agreement or interest. This problem is the 
matter of setting up adequate machinery for enforcement of rules and regulations 
which may be agreed upon. Unless colleges are willing to set up such machinery 
and abide by the rulings, all the fine statements of principles will prove futile. 
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They may quiet the clamor temporarily, but they will not solve the problems. 
All the evils which have crept into the program will remain and eventually be- 
come more acute. 

In view of these developments, the following statements can fairly be made: 

1. Most secondary schools, through their state and national athletic organizations, exer- 
cize reasonable and rational control over their athletic programs, based on the sound prin- 
ciple that athletics are part of the educational program and not primarily a medium of public 
entertainment. 

2. The college practice of proselyting and subsidizing together with the attendant evils 
affects this program adversely. 

3. The colleges have recognized the evils in their program and have made a start in cor- 
recting them. 

4. However, these problems are far from solved. There is reason to doubt that they ever 
will be unless the colleges are willing to implement their highly ethical statements of prin- 
ciples with adequate and effective machinery of enforcement. 

5. If the evils in our athletic programs are to be eradicated, those responsible for the 
collegiate part of it must recognize the simple, fundamental fact that government by per- 
suasion alone has always failed. Unless colleges are willing to organize and submit themselves 
to reasonable machinery for enforcement, the athletic program will continue to be a major 
problem rather than the effective instrument it deserves to be for educating America’s 
young men and women. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT GAMBLING? 


AMBLING should not be associated with athletics, but the facts vividly 
present a situation which threatens the future of athletics if it is not ef- 
fectively controlled. Athletics are a part of our culture and are subject to all of 
its elements—good and bad. The fact that gambling is so prevalent in the United 
States adds to the problem facing our schools of keeping gambling away from 
school and college athletics. 

The various national committees which have studied crime in the United 
States have found that gambling profits are the principal source of support of 
big-time racketeering and gangsterism. The failure of law enforcement resulting 
from failure to enforce gambling laws spreads to other types of crimes and leads 
to a general breakdown in law enforcement. 

The Kefauver Committee has exposed big-time gambling and racketeering 
to the public and aroused an awareness of this menace. The basketball scandals 
have demonstrated the threat of gambling to athletics. 

An approach to this problem must recognize gambling as an element of our 
culture which is as much socially induced as individually induced. The corrup- 
tion of our college basketball players is not isolated from the culture in which 
it exists. It is a symptom of a “‘sickness” which exists in our modern society. 
Consequently, the problem of gambling and athletics extends beyond the bas- 
ketball court and the football stadium. It may be a part of the alleged break- 
down in spiritual and moral values. As such, it is a part of the total problem 
which must be faced by our society if we are to heal this “‘societal sickness.” 
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Although the problem of gambling and athletics confronts our entire society, 
some of it is centered in our athletic programs. Consequently, all persons re- 
sponsible for athletic programs in schools, colleges, and universities must initiate 
steps to combat this threat to athletics. The following action is suggested: 

1. The athletic program in a school must be honest. All conference rules and regulations 
in regard to recruiting of players and eligibility must be strictly adhered to in spirit as well 
as in fact. 

2. Schools should look to their own practices in procuring athletes. There may be only a 
turn of the hand between undercover pay for play and undercover pay to control the out- 
come of a game. During the recent scandals, it was pointed out that the “first fix"’ was when 
some of the boys had things “fixed” for them to attend college in a manner contrary to the 
rules and regulations for eligibility. 

3. The danger and viciousness of gambling should be taught in schools. Since the record 
shows the particular application to athletes, coaches should take steps to teach their players 
about the gambling menace as well as to protect them from coming into contact with known 
gamblers. 

4. There is disagreement as to the type of assistance which should be given to athletes 
and the rules are different in various conferences. The most important element in regard to 
developing moral values sufficiently strong to withstand gambling, or other evil influences, 
is absolute adherence to the rules and regulations in regard to the recruitment of athletes 
and their participation in the athletic program. 

Our schools must look to the values they profess to teach. If the interscholastic 
athletic programs are to be worthy of a place in the school, they must contribute 
to the objectives of education. The policies and practices of school athletic pro- 


grams must be absolutely straightforward and honest if athletics are to continue 
to be a wholesome part of American life. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF ALUMNI? 


WISH that I could suggest ways in which the alumni could be used without 

taking the risk of serious interference in the educational work of the school. 
I wish this because the use of these fine young people would help them during 
a difficult adjustment period of their lives, a period that precedes the one in 
which a measure of vocational success, the establishment of a family, and the 
acquisition of material things wipe out a part of the need for ego satisfaction 
through attachment to something quite outside of one’s self. But I am not clever 
enough to tell how this can be done. All I can say is that except for helping to 
boost one game a year it is not wise to invite the alumni to become working 
partners in the conduct of high-school athletics. 

High-school activity treasuries are low these days. Probably two factors more 
than any others have influenced the loss of revenues received from athletic 
events. In prosperous times attendance at high-school football games tends to 
decrease because many adults who might attend local games and pay the higher 
adult admission fee have the money to travel to distant places to see college 
teams play. The other factor is, of course, television. 
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In the search for measures to be taken to increase revenue from high-school 
football games, the question of alumni support and participation is invariably 
and understandably proposed. The writer believes that such suggestions must 
be considered with caution, both for the injurious effects such measures may 
have upon the school and upon the alumni themselves. 

Yet there are several things that can be done to increase the revenue from 
football with limited alumni support. One is to play all early season games on 
Friday nights when it is probable that a larger proportion of young alumni can 
attend. Another is to form an alumni group to whip up enthusiasm among the 
alumni and townspeople and thereby increase adult ticket sales. Still another and 
better way to secure adequate funds for an activity program is to have the board 
of education pay for all athletics and other school activities as a part of the gen- 
eral educational program of the school. Certainly this is the best of all ways to 
meet the problem of decreased revenues and increasing expenses, for it is only 
when revenues are not considered that the full educational values of inter- 
scholastic athletics can be developed. 

There is, however, something to be said for increasing alumni participation 
in supporting athletics. The recently made members of the alumni who have 
not gone on to college or to some advanced school find themselves in a difficult 
adjustment period. It is this group that can be most easily interested in helping 
the school. The fate of these students deserves a great deal of consideration. 
Many of them have had an active school life, and the subsidence into the in- 
active life of the young man or young woman who is not yet ready for marriage, 
and whose vocational life is neither interesting nor absorbing, brings on a diffi- 
cult period of adjustment. Someone has called this the ‘pre-marital tavern pe- 
riod.”’ Probably it is the adult education division of the school system that should 
be concerned about these people and make plans for them, but in the mean- 
time, by getting them to belong to a booster committee they are given a sense 
of usefulness and belongingness that may be very good for them, but may be 
very bad for the school. 

A safer device to increase revenues is to have a section in the football stands 
reserved for alumni, their families, and their friends. Such a section should be 
decorated, and a large sign should proclaim that it is for the alumni. This is the 
simplest way of all to increase alumni attendance, and it results in a minimum 
of interference in forming athletic policies. 

One game should be named as the homecoming game. For this day signs 
should be put in the stands designating parts of the alumni section as reserved 
for classes of particular years. A booster committee should be formed for the 
big homecoming day. It can easily organize its work in a few days, and two weeks 
is enough time for advertising. After the game the committee is thanked, and 
it goes out of existence for a year. Because the committee is short-lived, it does 
not present the difficulties that may arise when a permanent booster committee 
is formed. 
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There is a hazard in forming a booster committee that will function for the 
entire season. It will always contain members who will want to take over part 
of the management of the team. Some of the committee members will form the 
habit of coming to the field directly after they have finished their day's work in 
order to watch the last part of the football practice. Those who were players in 
their day begin to offer advice to the coach. Some snare a few players and coach 
them, frequently in techniques at variance with those used by the coach. 

Unfortunately, the alumni who are most easily persuaded to join in activities 
“to help the team” are those whose egos are most in need of bolstering by being 
connected with something that is a winner. They have not gone on to college 
where new interests would have developed, and it is not likely that their early 
employments give them much ego satisfaction. They are likely to find great 
satisfaction in the subconscious use of the factor that has been called “pooled 
self-esteem” by psychologists. If they can consciously feel that they have aided 
in the victory of the “Smithville High School” football team over the one from 
“Jonesville High,” their subconscious minds can then take over. The subcon- 
scious will tell them that they are a part of the team, that the team is superior to 
Jonesville, and therefore, they are superior to Jonesville and its inhabitants. 
“Pooled self-esteem” is a powerful factor in all our lives. We have been taught 
from early infancy that we must not boast directly about ourselves, but we have 
not been taught that we must not boast indirectly. 

If we let this factor operate strongly in the lives of alumni whose egos need 
help, there can be trouble. There can be trouble because this kind of ego satis- 
faction produces a need for closer and closer identification with the source of 
the satisfaction. The time and effort expended merely to help boost ticket sales 
soon is not enough, and there must be an increased feeling that one has had a 
real hand in the success of the team. One will want to feel that he has helped 
set the policies that have made the team win. The necessity for always winning 
may destroy the greatest values in athletics and cause harm to the boys who 
participate. 


HOW CAN ATHLETICS BE EVALUATED? 


AX educational programs are established to accomplish certain desirable 
outcomes in students. For no other purpose can athletics in schools be 
justified. The extent of progress toward these outcomes, in athletics as it is in 
other areas of education, is determined by evaluative procedures. 

The process of evaluation involves several steps. The first is to define and 
appraise the objectives of athletics, since all evaluation is done in terms of ob- 
jectives sought. It is necessary, therefore, for educators to agree not only upon 
the objectives of athletics but also upon their worth in the education and develop- 
ment of youth. The outcomes in terms of desirable changes in youth can be 
described in several kinds of development which physical educators consider 
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desirable. These are: (1) development and maintenance of normal physical fit- 
ness, (2) development of useful recreational skills, (3) development of desirable 
attitudes toward physical activities which will be useful in finding wholesome 
outlets for recreation and relaxation, relief from tensions, and a life-long appreci- 
ation of health, fitness, and sportsmanship, and (4) development of emotional 
stability and social adjustment. 

Other steps in evaluation involve the collection of information regarding par- 
ticipants and the determination of the worth or educational significance of the 
information collected in the light of the objectives sought. The coach who, in 
addition to winning, is interested in the development of his players will wish to 
know their pre- and post-season status with regard to health, fitness, strength, 
endurance, skills, knowledges, attitudes, and behavior patterns. 

Athletics should be evaluated, in part, on their contribution to the improved 
health and physical fitness of participants. Educators need to know more about 
the effects of exercise on youth. The playing of injured athletes, long and ex- 
haustive schedules and practice sessions, insufficient conditioning, inadequate 
and unsanitary equipment—these and other unhealthful practices must be 
eliminated if the health and fitness objective is to be realized. 

If the skills objective is to be realized, the athletic program must provide 
opportunities for youth to develop a variety of skills. Motor skills are highly 
specific and the athletes who learn only the skills of the so-called major sports 
have a rather meager physical education. It is possible for an all-state football 
player, or other sport star, to be a “physical illiterate’’ if he has developed skills 
in only one position in only one sport. Since there is real satisfaction and valu- 
able mental hygiene in skillful performance, administrators and coaches should 
evaluate their athletic program on the extent to which it reaches all the students 
in the school. 

Athletics in schools should be evaluated also on their contribution to the de- 
velopment of a play attitude and a carry-over interest in sports participation that 
will function during leisure time throughout life. Too many non-athletes are 
denied this opportunity and too many athletes, who lack the urge to play or 
who fail to develop skills in individual sports, backslide after graduation and 
remain inactive. 

Athletics, properly conducted, can do much to reduce strains and tensions, or 
if over-emphasized, to increase them. The tempo of life has stepped up tre- 
mendously in the last decade. Man's physical organism has been catapulted 
ahead several thousands of years overnight. Modern distractions and stimulating 
influences together with sedentary living and the reduction of time for play 
cause many thoughtful people to wonder if man can survive the world he has 
built. For these reasons over-emphasis in sports cannot be justified and should 
not be tolerated. 

Finally, athletics should be evaluated on the extent to which athletes develop 
an appreciation of and responsibility for health and fitness, life-long participa- 
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tion, and such qualities as sportsmanship and fair play. The athlete who breaks 
training permits himself to deteriorate physically, who backslides in his partici- 
pation, and who fails to carry over the principles of sportsmanship and fair play 
into his home and business life has tragically missed the great lessons to be 
learned from participation in sports. His failure, too, is a reflection on the coach 
and the school officials who may have been so intent on winning they forgot to 
teach the boy 

In evaluating interscholastic athletics, educators need constantly to remind 
themselves that sports exist for the education and development of youth rather 
than that youth exist for the winning of athletic games. It is understandable 
that the objectives discussed above are incompatible with the unreasonable de- 
mands of the over-zealous alumnus with his tribal loyalty and his vanity in be- 
longing to a championship organization. The courageous coach and adminis- 
trator, however, will try always to conduct athletics in schools in such a way 
that desirable outcomes will be realized by the participants. 
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teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Scheerer, William W. High School Intramural Program. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 
426 South Sixth St. 1951. 70 pp. $2.00. 


Scott, Harry A. Competitive Sports in Schools and Colleges. New York: Harper and Brothers, 49 
East 33rd St. 1951. 590 pp. $5.00. 


Shaw, John H.; Troester, Carl A., Jr.; and Gabrielsen, Milton A. Individual Sports for Men. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., West Washington Sq. 1950. 399 pp. $4.50. 


Shaw, John H., Editor; and others. Selected Team Sports for Men. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., West Washington Sq. 1952. 328 pp. $4.75. 


Volemer, Carl D., and Lapp, Vernon W. The Intramural Handbook. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 1949. 176 pp. $3.00. 


Yocom, Richard D., and Hunsaker, H. B. Individual Sports for Men and Women. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave. 1947 287 pp. $4.00. 





BEST BOOKS OF 1952 
ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


| Dipeee year the author of this article undertakes to review all new books on 
vocational guidance, except those devoted primarily to occupational in- 
formation, which are reviewed in the Occupational Index. The best of the books 
dealing with the theory and practice of vocational guidance are annotated in an 
annual list; this is it. Included are some earlier references which did not reach 
us in time to be included in the 1951 list. 


Inclusion of a book in this list does not mean that it is considered infallible. 
It does mean that it has been compared with other publications and considered 
to contain useful information that would be of interest to readers who try to 
keep up to date on the better literature in this field. Apologies are made in ad- 
vance to authors and publishers whose books have not been included and to 
those who find the annotations inadequate. 


BOGUE, J. P. (ed). American Junior Colleges. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. 1952. 604 pp. $7.50. Name, location, type, control, 
accreditation, history, calendar, requirements for admission and graduation, 
fees and other financial data, staff, enrollment, curricula, buildings, grounds and 
equipment of 575 accredited junior colleges. Arranged by states. Cross indexed 
by professional, preprofessional, terminal, and semi-professional curricula. 


Classified Index of Occupations and Industries. 1950 Census of population. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1950. 228 pp. $1.50. 
Useful in helping students to see the specific jobs related to their more general 
interests; such as art, entertainment, or mechanics. 


FENLASON, A. F. Essentials in Interviewing. New Y ork: Harper and Brothers. 
1952. 352 pp. $4.00. Should be read by every counselor as an antidote to the 
current over-emphasis on the psychological approach to counseling. Written 
by a social worker, for students from other disciplines who sought to take social 
case work courses not geared to their needs, it tells how the social sciences can 
help us to understand and work effectively with people. Includes case materials 
for class analysis and assignment. 


FROEHLICH, C. P., and DARLEY, J. G. Studying Students. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates. 1952. 411 pp. $4.25. A revision and extension of Darley's 
Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Program. Statistical concepts, 
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observation, personal documents, interviews, and tests. How teachers and coun- 
selors may use them to know their students better. 

HARTLEY, D., and HEDLUND, P. A. Reactions of High School Seniors to Their 
Guidance Programs—A Method of Evaluating a Guidance Program. Albany: Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Bulletin Number 1411, September 1952. 85 pp. 
“Size of school is not a factor in determining the adequacy of a guidance pro- 
gram... . Ability of the school district to support . . . is not a factor. . . . Coun- 
seling time is a highly significant factor. In the better guidance programs the 
responsibility for guidance service is centralized in a trained counselor or coun- 
seling staff, but the program is decentralized in function so that the efforts of 
the entire school staff . . . are brought to bear upon the student's problems.” 


IRWIN, M. (ed). American Universities and Colleges. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1952. 1105 pp. $10. History, admission, fees, 
housing, student aid, enrollment, departments and staff, recent educational de- 
velopments, special devices, library, publications, and finances of 904 accredited 
universities and four-year colleges. Lists of 1812 approved professional schools 
in agriculture, architecture, Bible, business administration, dentistry, education, 
engineering, forestry, home economics, journalism, law, library, medicine, 
music, nursing, education, osteopathy. pharmacy, social work, speech, the- 
ology and veterinary medicine. 

KEPHART, N. C. The Employment Interview in Industry. New Y ork:.McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1952. 277 pp. $4.50. The counselor and the teacher of 
occupations, who want to understand what their students will face in job hunt- 
ing, will find here a full discussion of the interview as the employer approaches 
it. Chapters on evaluating experience; mental, motor, and mechanical ability; 
personality; physical characteristics; motivation, interest, and emotional matur- 
ity; preparation for and conduct of the interview. 


LAMBORN, R. L. Guidance for Boys in 227 Independent Secondary Schools. 
McDonogh, Maryland: The author, McDonogh School. 1951. 22 pp. Single 
copies, free. A report on the guidance practices and opinions in 86 per cent of 
the independent secondary schools for boys in the New England and Middle 
Adlantic States, this digest of a Johns Hopkins University doctoral dissertation 
also presents findings on the relationships existing between the extent of the 
guidance provisions in these schools and such factors as school size, pupil- 
teacher ratio, the training of the person responsible for the guidance program, 
and the administrative support given the program. Results indicate slight pro- 
vision for vocational guidance. 

MAHONEY, H. J. Occupational Information for Counselors. Y onkers-on-Hud- 
son: World Book Company. 1952. 70 pp. $1. Composite opinion of 32 coun- 
selor trainers, 11 state supervisors, and 20 city directors of guidance regarding 
the content essential to the basic preparation of secondary-school counselors in 
the area of occupational information. Related discussion and bibliography. 
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MORRIS, G. Practical Guidance Methods for Principals and Teachers. New Y ork: 
Harper and Brothers. 1952. 266 pp. $3.75. Autobiographical record of how a 
principal of a small high school developed a guidance program, and developed 
his teachers and himself in the process. Realistic. Interesting. Not much on vo- 
cational guidance. Incomplete sentences test on pages 255-256. 

Offerings and Enrollments in High-School Subjects, 1948-49. Biennial survey of 
education in the United States—1948-50. Chapter 5. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Sup’t. of Documents. 1952. 118 pp. 30c. Courses in occupations now enroll 
more high-school students than solid geometry, trigonometry, German, journal- 
ism, office practice, retailing, salesmanship and advertising, economic geog- 
raphy, or consumer education. 

ROBINSON, C. Making the Most of School and Life. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1952. 491 pp. $3.92. Describing his book as “‘an introduction to the 
ideas and practice of personal improvement, social responsibility, and the ways 
to achieve them,” the author predicts that “The pupil will learn how to study, 
how to think, how to live in a healthy way, how to control his emotions and his 
judgment.” Includes 74 pages on “choosing your life work." 

SHARTLE, C. L. Occupational Information, Its Development and Application. 
Second edition. New York: Prentice Hall. 1952. 425 pp. $5. Revised edition 
containing additional material on the uses of occupational information by 
counselors, the revised Dictionary of Occupational Titles, sources of occupational 
information, job analysis, the U. S. Census occupational classification, and the 
New York State plan for filing occupational publications. 

SPLAVER, S. Occupational Books. An Annotated Bibliography. Washington, 
D. C.: Biblio Press. 1952. 135 pp. $4. An analysis of recommended occupational 
books published from 1946 to 1951. Fiction and non-fiction volumes of 65 or 
more pages, whose primary purpose is to present facts about jobs for use in 
vocational guidance. Indexed by subject and author. Lists of publishers and of 
periodicals which review new books. A useful reference by a competent re- 
viewer. 

TURGREN, A. Choosing the Right College. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1952. 149 pp. $2.50. Elementary, readable advice and information for the person 
about to choose a college. One chapter on ‘Which college for your career?” 

WARBURTON, A. A. Guidance in a Rural Community. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth and Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association. 1952. 156 pp. $2.00. Description of a pilot 
program in the schools of Green Sea, N. C. 

WILLEY, R. D. Guidance in Elementary Education. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1952. 825 pp. $5.00. For elementary-school teachers. Psychological 
approach to gathering and using data about the child in efforts to help him 
achieve and maintain social and emotional adjustment. Not concerned with 
vocational guidance. 
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Professional Books 


ANDREWS, K. R., editor. The Case Method of Teaching Human Relations and Adminis- 
tration. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 1953. 287 pp. $4.50. Passive absorption 
of information and theory has no place at Harvard's Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. There, through the case method of teaching, the student applies his imagination and 
understanding to business issues which actually have been faced by business executives. By 
participating actively in the search for a sensible course of action based on concrete fact, he 
develops the attitudes, analytical ability, and self-reliant good judgment he will need 
throughout his business career. In this book, eighteen people who have been teaching and 
doing research—for the most part at Harvard's Business School—make available their five 
years of experience in applying the case method of teaching to the new body of materials 
assembled through the study of human relationships 

ANSHEN, R. N.., editor. Moral Principles of Action. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1952. 732 pp. $7.50. This book is an integrated exploration of a question which appears to 
demand a new solution for the World Age—in the growth of a world community: What 
moral principles are applicable to all mankind? To find an answer, the book surveys the 
evolution of contemporary ideas about moral principles of action; and, through the diverse 
cultural developments now taking place over the globe, it traces the elements of a unified 
ethical system now developing in the world. The book is organized around three main centers 
of concern—the general problems of ethics; specific problems of ethics applied to education, 
science, international relations, nationality, and art today; and universal problems according 
to the ethical positions of the major religious bodies of the world. 

ARNY, C. B. Evaluation in Home Economics. New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1953. 392 pp. $4.00. The book is planned primarily for classroom teachers in high schools 
and colleges—prospective teachers, teachers in service, and graduate students. It deals with 
the part that measurement may play in improving instruction and providing a basis for 
guidance, and in enabling schools and colleges to evaluate the effectiveness of their programs 
and to improve them. Various techniques are explained by means of which students’ apti- 
tudes, abilities, and achievements may be discovered. Many examples are included of different 
types of test items and rating devices which are appropriate for use at the various educational 
levels from the junior high school to the graduate school. Particular emphasis has been 
placed upon techniques adapted to checking on students’ ability to apply knowledge and to 
solve problems. The tabulation and graphic presentation of data and simple statistical 
analyses are explained and illustrated. These sections are limited to the information teachers 
need to understand professional literature and to carry on the routines of the classroom. The 
final chapter discusses the problems related to reporting the achievement of students. 

BOARDMAN, C. W.; DOUGLASS, H. R.; and BENT, R. K. Democratic Supervision in 
Secondary Schools. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1953. 571 pp. $5.00. In preparing this 
volume the authors have attempted to incorporate in it the principles, procedures, and 
techniques which have been found to be most useful and effective in improving education in 
a modern secondary school. The organization of the book is similar to that of the earlier 
publication but the great majority of the chapters have been completely rewritten, the 
remainder revised and brought up to date, and several new chapters added. The basic thesis 
underlying the presentation of the materials is that the school in a democratic society must 
be organized and operated upon democratic principles. In a democratic school sound super- 
vision attempts to achieve improvement not through authoritarian or coercive procedures but 
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through the co-operative participation of all concerned in the study and solution of educa- 
tional problems. 

In so far as possible, the discussions of principles, procedures, and techniques are based 
upon the findings of research and of evaluative studies. Where such evidence is not available 
the authors have nothesitated to present descriptions of practices used in schools where 
supervision is regarded as being effective and also suggestions based upon commonly 
accepted theories ad principles. The ideas and procedures of modern supervision are dis- 
cussed in detail, as far as space limitations permit, and selected references have been inserted 
in many chapters for the use of the reader who desires to pursue his study of the materials 
beyond the treatment in this volume. In addition, carefully selected bibliographies appended 
to each chapter provide opportunity for further study 


CHALMERS, G. K. The Republic and the Person. Chicago 4: Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. 
Jackson Blvd. 1952. 270 pp. $4.00. A college president is necessarily closer to the end 
product of formal education than anyone else. In this book the President of Kenyon College, 
Gordon Keith Chalmers, attacks the poor critical thinking of American education. Many 
professional educators, he argues, don't know the purpose of their responsibilities. Education, 
according to Dr. Chalmers, should aim at a liberalism based on an active critical knowledge 
of the nature of individual man. This knowledge should be the focal point of common 
education in order that we may uphold our conception of what free government truly is and 
in order to equip us for the greatness, both personal and national, which is demanded of us 
by the times. 


Claremont College Reading Conference, Seventeenth Yearbook. Claremont, Calif.: Clare- 
mont College Curriculum Laboratory. 1952. 139 pp. The special emphasis for the 1952 
session was discovery as a factor in reading. The special theme was Reading: The Discovery of 
Oneself and of Others. The articles in this yearbook have been arranged in sequence so that the 
reader may first consider the basic nature of the reading process. This is followed by dis- 
cussions of personal and personality factors which are associated with reading. Then follow 
illustrations of applications of the process for various educational purposes 


CRUZE, W. W. Adolescent Psychology and Development. New York 10: Ronald Press Co. 
1953. 569 pp. $5.00. The book maintains intact the concept of the fundamental unity and 
integrity of the developing individual. Only those concepts, findings, and interpretations 
that are adequately supported by carefully planned and skilfully executed research studies are 
included. Extensive use has been made of the recent scientific studies involving surveys of 
large groups of developing adolescents, clinical studies of individual adolescents, the long- 
time, longitudinal studies—some of which are still in progress—and of outstanding research 
studies in related areas. 

In an effort to make this book as useful as possible to as many people as possible, scientific 
terminology has been held to a minimum consistent with factual reporting and accurate 
interpretation. In addition to its use in the classroom, the book will be helpful to all those 
who are responsible for the guidance or supervision of adoiescents—secondary-school 
teachers, counselors, social workers, and parents. Older adolescents also will find here an 
analysis of the problems which they may encounter in the home, the school, or the 
community. 


DAVIDSON, AUDREY, and FAY, JUDITH. Phantasy in Childhood. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St. 1953. 196 pp. $4.75. The authors have set out to express 
in non-technical language some of the theories we owe to the work of Melanie Kleia, and 
to show how they are repeatedly borne out in the day-to-day behavior of children. Numerous 
practical examples are given, drawn from experiences of children under many different con- 
ditions. In some cases the authors merely suggest interpretations which seem likely, but would 
need psychoanalytic confirmation; in others the meaning is unmistakable from the material 
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available; in all, the aim has been to point to the presence and nature of unconscious phan- 
tasy, and to its expression in behavior. 


DAY, E. E. Education for Freedom and Responsibility. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 
124 Roberts Pl. 1952. 215 pp. $2.50. A group of 18 addresses by Dr. Day selected by M. R. 
Konvitz from the addresses given by Dr. Day before alumni, teachers, and numerous other 
groups during his period of presidency of Cornell University. 


DIETRICH, J. E. Play Direction. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1953. 496 pp. $5.50. The 
author shows how to produce successful plays with a new and easy-to-follow approach which 
will prove profitable to both the amateur and the professional. His book is a comprehensive 
survey of play direction—a full coverage of this part of the theater from all angles including 
those of practical and aesthetic importance. This book is written in a simple, clear style and 
introduces beginners to stage terminology in a natural way. Included is a glossary of the 
technical terms that aid the reader in becoming better acquainted with the short-cut language 
of the theater. 

This book is arranged in such a way that you can turn to the part which interests you most 
at a particular time, and find what you are looking for with ease. His selected list of theatrical 
suppliers is catalogued and will serve as an up-to-date reference; a complete bibliography 
invites supplementary reading. More complex problems of directing with their suggested 
solutions are included in latter sections of this book—fully treated but handled independ- 
ently to avoid needless confusion. 


DORAN, F. S. A. Mind: A Social Phenomenon. New York 16: William Sloane Associates. 
1952. 182 pp. $3.00. A philosopher by nature and a skilled surgeon and anatomist by pro- 
fession turns the light of the latest medical knowledge upon one of the great mysteries of 
human life. What is your mind? How is your mind affected by environment? By tradition? 
Men have been asking one another these questions ever since the dawn of civilization, and 
it is these which the author undertakes to answer in this book. 

Some men—the majority—have thought mind to be something immaterial, or spiritual, 
like the soul; others have claimed it to be the same sort of stuff as the rest of the physical 
universe, and probably linked with the brain and the central nervous system. The author 
examines these contrary opinions historically and then concludes that the human mind is 
entirely an expression of brain function and that its content is determined by the social force 
of tradition and by the fears, hopes, prejudices, and values of those with whom we come in 
contact. 


FUESS, C. M. Independent Schoolmaster. Boston 6: Adiantic, Little, Brown and Co. 1952. 
383 pp. $5.00. The author tells of his 40 years at Andover and in so doing he portrays the 
changes that have occurred in the process of education. During these 40 years, he was in 
the center of things in the evolution of secondary education. He opposed school fraternities, 
fought for small classes and fairer discipline, and scored a durable success in building 
character and in rebuilding Andover. Six thousand boys passed under his personal surveil- 
lance during his years there. They were his problem, his care, and the loyalty of his life- 
time. His chapters on the schoolboy code, on the relationships between headmaster and 
faculty, and faculty and the students, are filled with lively detail and a close understanding 
of human nature. 

As Headmaster of Andover, the author was rugged, forthright, and impeccably fair. 
He kept in close touch with the colleges and had much to do with the remodeling of the 
College Entrance Examination. Although he was the national president of Alpha Delta Phi, 
he believed chat fraternities were a disruptive influence in the preparatory school, and had 
the courage to press for their elimination; he believed chat the rigid discipline of the early 
1900's no longer applied to the school-community of today; and, above all, be believed 
in the wholesome contribution which the independent school could make to American 
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society. Wise, understanding, affectionate in its remembrance of the leading educators and 
of boys become men, this book throws its clear strong light on the progress and problems 
of education in our time. 


GILMAN, W. E.; ALY, BOWER: and REID, L. D. The Fundamentals of Speaking. 
New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1951. 618 pp. $4.00. This book offers sections, to be used in 
whatever order seems best, devoted to the speech, the speaker, the purpose, the subject, 
the audience, and the occasion. Complete flexibility of the sequence of the text, however, 
makes possible any rearrangement or omission of chapters that seems best. Each chapter 
is planned as a unit complete in itself. The specific illustrations from speeches and other 
sources, the detailed exercises designed to direct the speaker's development, and the selected 
references to a great variety of related studies should enable the interested student to probe 
as deeply as necessary to understand the fundamentals of speaking. 


GRIFFITHS, WILLIAM. Behavior Difficulties of Children. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minne- 
sota Press. 1952. 128 pp. $3.00. The study reported here seeks to find out what kinds of 
behavior problems children think they have. The difficulties reported by children in inter- 
views are compared with those reported by their parents and teachers. Interviews and ques- 
tionnaires were used to discover aggressive, delinquent-related, withdrawing, and non- 
compliant behavior in 900 children from six to fourteen years of age. The study also deter- 
mines the relation between common behavior difficulties and the family's socioeconomic 
status. The investigation has long been needed since earlier studies were largely confined 
to adult reports on children’s behavior or were limited to a narrow age range. 


HARPER, F. V. Problems of the Family. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1952. 816 pp. 
$9.00. This volume presents cases and text notes on law and readings from literature of 
anthropology, sociology, and psychiatry. The book is an experiment in integration of the 
various disciplines which deal with problems of the family. The author emphasizes the 
fact that problems of the family cannot be divided into strictly legal and non-legal. The 
social, psychological, and legal aspects of family problems are all mixed up together. The 
book has seven chapters divided into a total of 21 sections. Chapter titles are: Patterns and 
Theories of Family Organization, Premarital Problems, Creation of Marriage, Problems of 
Marital Adjustment, Intra-family Relationships, Regulations of Family Members with 
Others, and Problems of Family Disorganization. 


HURST, LAWRENCE. Sixty-One Years in the School Room. Boston 15: Meador Pub. 
Co., 324 Newbury St. 1952. 255 pp. $2.50. This is the story of the evolution of an educator 
from the time he entered public school just before his sixth birthday to sixty-one years later 
when he was retired at the close of thirty-five years of college teaching. It is also the story 
of the development of many schools from the time, when they were so poorly organized 
as to be ungraded, to the present time when they are sometimes equally poor due to over- 
organization. The author was a teacher in the country schools, a grammar grade principal, 
high-school departmental head, high-school principal, and an instructor, associate pro- 
fessor, professor, and head of his department in the college field. 

The book is not a history of education, but rather a narration of the experiences which 
the author had while practicing his profession. The pages are spotted with sallies of wit and 
humor. In nearly every chapter there are one or more amusing stories telling of his ex- 
periences and observations. The general reader will like these parts of the book as he could 
have had, and in many cases did have, similar experiences in his school career. 


JOHNSON, F. E., editor. American Education and Religion. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers. 1952. 223 pp. $2.00. This book provides a basic understanding of the complex 
issues surrounding the place of religion in American education today. Through spokesmen 
of various faiths and intellectual backgrounds it searches into this vital question: How can 
our public education put each generation in possession of its full cultural heritage without 
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doing violence to religious liberty as safeguarded in the first amendement to the American 
Constitution and in the constitutions of the several states? The discussion of the central 
question also takes into consideration education in private institutions and the purposes it 
has in common with that in our public institutions. The book thus illuminates the whole 
area of general education in our country, and enables the reader to grasp clearly the implica- 
tions of the continuing controversy over American education and religion. 


JOHNSON, F. E., chairman. The Function of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion. 
Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., N. W. 1953. 
160 pp. $2.00. This book approaches the problem of the relation of religion to public 
education from the point of view of the requirements of a fundamental general education rather 
than from the point of view of what religious groups desire. Second, it takes full account 
of the problems and issues involved as viewed by responsible educational and religious 
leaders rather than making a pronouncement of the opinions of the authors. This report 
of the findings, conclusions, and recommendations of a sixteen-month exploratory study 
made by the Committee on Religion and Education of the American Council on Education 
presents substantive data contributed by a total of 3,500 educators and 1,000 religious leaders, 
representative of all sections of the United States and of the three major faith groups. 


KLAUSMEIER, H. J. Principles and Practices of Secondary School Teaching. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers. 1953. 540 pp. $4.50. The entire volume is a basic text for the general 
methods or principles of a secondary-educatien course. The earlier chapters discuss basic 
principles for which specific activities are outlined on how to study adolescents, how to 
observe skillful teachers, how to study school-community relations, and how to decide 
what goes into a curriculum. Succeeding chapters provide more specific and concrete help 
in building understandings and skills in planning instruction, carrying out instructional 
activities, improving morale and maintaining discipline, and counseling and evaluation. 
The last two topics are discussed more comprehensively than they usually are. Although 
major emphasis is on practical aspects of teaching, the book includes pertinent history 
of outstanding educational groups since 1890, up-to-date philosophical considerations, and 
discussion of the theoretical problems involved in the organization and administration of 
secondary schools. The book contains a great deal of illustrative material from many fields 
of subject matter, on both the junior and senior high-school level. A section on practical 
questions and activities, and a bibliography are provided for each chapter. In Chapter VI, 
sample forms are included for use in planning a teaching schedule for a year on a unit 
basis and on a daily basis. 


KNAPP, R. H., and GREENBAUM, J. J. The Younger American Scholar: His Collegiate 
Origins. Chicago 37: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1953. 136 pp. $3.00. This book, resulting from 
research conducted at Wesleyan University under a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, is a comparative study of the relative achievements of some six hundred 
American undergraduate institutions in the production of those individuals who have won 
postgraduate academic distinction over the last six years, 1946-51. 

The study was carried out in two phases. First the authors compiled a roster of more than 
seven thousand students who were graduated from college since 1946 and who in their 
continued studies in graduate school showed some mark of scholarly distinction. The second 
phase of the study was begun by computing a series of indexes expressing the rate per 
thousand at which such persons appeared among the total number of graduates of approxi- 
mately six hundred undergraduate colleges and universities. The study clearly reveals certain 
important characteristics of undergraduate institutions in the production of scholars as 
defined by the authors—/ocation: those of the Far West and South produce relatively few; 
tuition: those with high tuition produce a greater number; campus social life: those with no 
active fraternity systems produce more scholars. 
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LANDIS, J. T., and M. G., editors. Readings in Marriage and the Family. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall. 1952. 476 pp. $4.25. This book includes articles reporting on as many as 
possible of the research studies that have contributed significantly to basic knowledge of 
marriage and the family. Included also are some selections that do not deal with research 
findings directly, but that enlarge upon research findings or contribute to an understanding 
of marriage and the family through their presentation of thought provoking ideas and 
concepts. 

In some areas research is not conclusive, and on some subjects thoughtful students of 
marriage and the family disagree in interpreting available knowledge. Where there are such 
differences in viewpoint, the various opposing viewpoints are given. A reading of the 
conflicting conclusions reached by some of those who have long studied marriage and 
family interaction may help the reader to maintain an open mind and to avoid dogmatism 
in his concepts of family interaction. This book is designed for use either as a reference 
source for outside reading, to accompany a textbook in courses in marriage or the family, 
or as the text or the basic reading for a course, supplemented by lectures and class dis- 
cussions. 

MacCONNELL, C. M.; MELBY, E. O.; ARNDT, C. O.; and BISHOP, L. J. New Schools 
for a New Culture. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1953. 208 pp. $3.00. Continuing 
demand for this statement of modern methods of high-school education has made necessary 
an up-to-date revision. First published in 1943, the book is the result of a key experiment 
in progressive, educational democracy carried on at the New School in Evanston, Illinois. 
In describing this school’s successful use of the “‘core’’ program, the book stresses the 
recognition of parents’ place in the educational scheme, and emphasizes the need for teach- 
ers of young people rather than teachers of subject matter. 


McLESTER, J. S., and DARBY, W. J. Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. Phila- 
delphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co. 1952. 722 pp. $10.00. In this edition, the general organization 
of the earlier editions has been retained, but chapters have been unsparingly rewritten. 
The sections on the vitamins have been completely reconsidered in keeping with the recog- 
nized importance of the newer factors. An especial effort has been made to incorporate 
appraisals of useful biochemical diagnostic measures and to evaluate dietary requirements. 
The mass of information which has accumulated regarding the requirements of man for 
amino acids, the amino acid-vitamin interrelationships, and the amino acid composition of 
the diet has been incorporated. The medically significant developments in the field of the 
trace elements and other minerals are developed. The section on deficiency diseases has been 
broughre up to date. 

Such topics as the low-sodium regimen and the rice diet for the treatment of hypertension, 
the management of nutritional anemias, including pernicious anemia, and the deficiency 
diseases have been revised in keeping with the great changes which have taken place in our 
understanding of these disorders within the past few years. The new system of dietary 
equivalents for the planning of diabetic diets has been added, and alterations made in 
many of the dietary plans in keeping with the growing tendency to plan therapeutic diets 
as simply as possible. There has been retained, however, those older diets and menus the 
value of which has been proved by time. Each table has been reconsidered, and numerous 
replacements have been made in order to present current information in the most usable 
form. 

ODELL, C. W. How To Improve Classroom Testing. Dubuque, lowa: William C. Brown 
Co. 1953. 162 pp. $3.00. This book gives teachers and those preparing to teach a practical 
and nontechnical presentation of how to construct and administer informal or home-make 
achievement tests. 

RICHEY, R. W. Planning for Teaching. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 
434 pp. $4.75. The author based his findings upon the questions and problems raised by 
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more than 4,000 students enrolled in a preliminary education program at the University 
where he teaches. The theme of the entire book is that of planning for teaching. The content 
consists of three major points: planning: the career in education, the competencies required 
for teaching, and the function of education in our democratic society, as recommended by 
the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, after their recent survey to 
determine the sort of introductory course most needed at the present time. The book is 
divided into five parts. Part One attempts to increase the prospective teacher's under- 
standing of and skill in planning, especially as it relates to a career in teaching. The first five 
chapters are designed to help the student grasp some fundamental steps involved in plan- 
ning a career; 7.e., he plans in terms of certain values and goals that he desires. These values 
and goals prescribe personal and professional requirements for success. He evaluates him- 
self in terms of these requirements and then develops plans for meeting the requirements. 
Part Two centers attention upon some economic aspects of teaching and upon opportunities 
in the various fields of education. Part Three is designed to give the prospective teacher 
an understanding of the teacher's work and the nature of school organization and finance. 
Part Four is concerned primarily with orienting the prospective teacher to the function of 
the school as it relates to the teacher's work today. Special attention is given to the inter- 
relation of the school and the community and the resulting effect upon the role of the 
teacher. Part Five seeks to assist the student in pulling together his thinking and in pro- 
jecting plans into the future. 

RUGG, HAROLD. The Teacher of Teachers. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1952. 
318 pp. $4.00. Here the author presents his considered judgment on all the crucial aspects 
of the programming of such activity, and gives it a concrete and dynamic form and sub- 
stance of which everyone in this field must take account. He describes the important transi- 
tionin the philosophy and methods of teacher education which began in the early 1950's 
and has supplied a body of “conceptual keys to the problems of our times’’ as these become 
the necessary basis of education. Considerable attention is paid to the impact of technological 
influences on our society and on its education, and the exposition of theory and practice 
as it is now developing in general and in specific courses. 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND. The Impact of Science on Society. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster. 1953. 114 pp. $3.00. In this concise and luminous book, the winner of the 1950 
Nobel Prize for Literature and perhaps the outstanding philosopher of our time—regarded 
by many educators, scholars, and critics as the most original English thinker since David 
Hume—examines the changes in modern life brought about by science. He suggests that its 
work in transforming society is only just beginning. 

He discusses science and tradition, science and war, science and values, and the effects of 
scientific technique in an oligarchy and in a democracy. He shows that science now offers 
the possibility of far greater well-being for humanity than it has ever known before. But 
conditions are imposed: war must be avoided, political and economic power must be more 
wisely distributed than they are now, and the population of the world must be kept within 
certain limits. 

In his final chapter the author faces the fundamental question of our time: Can a scientific 
society be stable? He groups the possible causes of instability under three heads: physical, 
biological, and psychological. “What stands in our way?” he asks, and promptly answers. 
“It is not physical or technical obstacles, but only the evil passions in human minds,” and 
he offers an affirmative answer and a lofty hope on a high moral plane: “The root of the 
matter is a very simple and old-fashioned thing, a thing so simple that I am almost ashamed 
to mention it for fear of the derisive smile with which wise cynics will greet my words. 
The thing I mean—please forgive me for mentioning it—is love, Christian love, or com- 
passion. If you feel this, you have a motive for existence, a reason for courage, a guide in 
action, an imperative necessity for intellectual honesty.” 
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SASSANI, A. H. K. Education in Turkey. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 
1952. 96 pp. 30c. This bulletin furnishes U. S. college registrars and other school officials 
who deal with student transfers with needed data on elementary, secondary, and higher 
education institutions in Turkey. It describes the role of education in the national unity and 
development of the new republic. It is one of a series on education in other countries, of 
great value to the student in comparative education. Another currently in press in this series 
is Higher Education in France. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIV. OF PITTSBURGH. Modern Education and Human 
Values. Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. 1952. 142 pp. $3.00. This is Volume IV of the 
Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture Series. This was a series of five lectures under the 
auspices of the School of Education of the University of Pittsburgh delivered during the 
school years 1950-51 and 1951-52. The titles of these five lectures and the persons present- 
ing the lectures and the dates given are as follows: “The Law and Human Values” by . 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, March 6, 1951; “For the Stability of the State’ by Philip Rhys 
Adams, November 6, 1951; “The Moral Challenge to Education” by Samuel H. 
Goldenson, October 24, 1950; “Universal Values and Anthropological Relativism” by 
Clyde Kluchohn, March 4, 1952; and ‘‘Values in Teaching’ by William G. Carr, July 9, 
1952. 

SIMPSON, R. H. Improving Teaching-Learning Processes. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1953. 497 pp. $5.00. This book is designed primarily to meet the teaching 
and learning needs of those concerned with more effectively meeting teaching-learning 
situations in junior and senior high schools. A feature of this text is its emphasis both 
upon (1) a study of what the student will do when he later is a teacher and (2) a study of 
the present teaching-learning situation in which he plays a key role as a learner. Because 
of the dual emphasis just mentioned, most of the illustrations used in the text come from 
high-school classes and from college teacher-training situations. The examples of practices 
from high schools will aid the student in visualizing and dealing with situations he will 
later face when his primary role becomes that of teacher. 

This book has grown largely out of the writer's work and study in trying to teach learners 
democratically and effectively on levels ranging from the first grade through the graduate 
level. It developed from a realization that a study of teaching methods alone is not enough. 
For effective leadership in modern schools, the teacher must concern himself with both 
teaching and learning processes. Since these-are very frequently woven together, our study 
essentially becomes one of teaching-learning processes. 

Intended for teachers and prospective teachers, from the upper elementary school through 
college, this text is planned for those willing to try to put into practice the results of modern 
psychological and educational theories, through gmphasis on self-motivation and self- 
evaluation, critical and analytical thinking, improvement in attitudes and roles, develop- 
ment of proper planning, and continued learning through reading and appropriate activ- 
ities. 

SNYDER, H. E. When Peoples Speak to Peoples. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1785 Mass. Ave., N. W. 1953. 220 pp. $3.00. This volume is based largely 
upon the activities of two American voluntary agencies which were organized to give 
educational and other assistance to the devastated countries of Europe following World 
War II—the Commission for International Education Reconstruction and the Commission 
on the Occupied Areas. The author, director of both commissions, tells what the com- 
missions did and dow they went about it. Various types of projects are described, their 
objectives stated, their results evaluated; and out of experience has come clearer insight, 
suggestions for better co-ordination of efforts, and many valuable suggestions of ways for 
improving international understanding and good will as well as the material condition of 
peoples in need. 
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Part I deals with human relations and cultural relations as factors in the conduct of world 
affairs. Part II is designed as a manual for use by voluntary agencies and educational institu- 
tions seeking to develop sound programs of international cultural relations. Here are de- 
scribed twenty-five specific types of projects or activities, with an illustrative listing of 
agencies working in each separate field. 

SQUIRE, R. N. Introduction to Music Education. New York 10: Ronald Press Co. 1952 
195 pp. $3.25. This volume is designed tor the student preparing to teach music, the in- 
service instructor responsible for all or a part of his school's music program, and the educator 
responsible for school administration. Particular attention is given to the reasons underlying 
the cultivation of music in a democratic society. The author not only discusses the methods 
and procedures of teaching, but also analyzes the philosophical and sociological doctrines 
on which the entire broad scope of music education is founded. All levels of music educa- 
tion are covered, trom music in the elementary school, through music in the junior and 
the senior high school, to music at the college level—including a treatment of continuity 
of music education from the lower levels to the higher. Music tests and other practical 
teaching aids—such as questions, problems, and an annotated bibliography—are included. 
The appendix by Professor Gehrkens includes a number of stimulating questions and prob- 
lems concerning the philosophy and psychology of music teaching in the schools. 

STRANG, RUTH. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. Fourth edition. New 
York 27: Bureau of Publicaticns, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1953. 507 pp. $3.75. 
Teachers at all grade levels will want to keep close at hand this new revision of the author's 
book—a comprehensive and detailed treatment of opportunities, programs, and resources 
tor personnel work, of the teacher's various guidance roles, and of the technics of personnel 
work. For twenty years a standard work in the field, this book provides teachers with the 
means to gain confidence, insight, and technical skill in the performance of their own 
guidance roles—as classroom teachers, home-room teachers, club sponsors, faculty advisers, 
and counselors—as well as in taking advantage of opportunities to co-operate with ad- 
ministrators, specialists, and community agencies. 

To the previous edition have been added still more concrete examples, from and for 
specific school situations, of guidance technics and materials; additional, up-to-the-minute 
references on all aspects of guidance; an example of a case conference about a high-school senior; 
an appendix on visual aids for use in guidance work; an appendix on ‘earning to analyze 
situations that call for guidance; and some m@w emphases to reveal the scope, variety, and 
significance of the teacher's personnel work. 

Study Abroad. International Handbook: Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange. 
Volume V, 1952-53. New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press. 1953. 439 pp. $2.00. Study 
Abroad is intended first and foremost as a handbook to which students can refer in order 
to discover the opportunities open to them for furthering their education in other countries. 
The search for such opportunities follows the tradition of many centuries standing, that 
travel combined with study abroad is one of the most fertile stimulants to contact between 
cultures. 

TRAXLER, A. E., et al. Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test Results in Public Schools. 
New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1953. 125 pp. (8%” x 11”). $2.50. This is a basic, non- 
technical book describing the essentials of testing and the use of test results—a book which 
requires no previous knowledge about testing and statistics. It is the outgrowth of many 
years’ work by members of the well-known Educational Records Bureau. The Bureau staff 
has had invaluable experience in helping hundreds of schools plan testing programs, select 
tests, obtain accurate scores, interpret the scores in simple terms, and, most important, use 
the results in instruction and guidance. Administrators, teachers, and counselors in public 
schools will find this book invaluable in initiating objective testing programs, in discussion 
groups, and in reviewing the fundamentals of testing. 
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UMSTATTD, J. G. Secondary School Teaching. Third edition. 1953. 500 pp. $4.50. The 
author provides in his third edition a well-organized, up-to-date presentation of general 
methods of teaching at the secondary-school level. One of the most important contributions 
of this book is the treatment of the unit system of teaching given in Division II. The origin 
and development of the unit concept are traced from Herbart through his successors to the 
present day. Eight plans of unit procedure are analyzed and their better features are integrated 
in a system described in the final chapter of this division. 

New to the Third Edition is Chapter VIII, the ‘‘Co-operatively Planned Teaching -Learning 
Process,"’ which further clarifies the concept of unitary teaching and makes available recent 
important developments that relate to the process. This chapter shows how the democratic 
process can be made the foundation of the educational program and how democratic under- 
standing can carry over into citizenship after schooling has ended. This book emphasizes the 
importance of pupil adjustment and the importance of helpful guidance in providing the 
individual pupil with a wide, complete, unified experience which will give him the ability to 
meet successfully the problems of contemporary life. The use of sociograms and the signifi- 
cance of the developmental tasks of youth are treated. 

There are chapters on radio and on visual aids, with television, a newcomer in education, 
included. All statistics and bibliographies, particularly those that deal with the promotion of 
democratic values and activities, are completely up to date. The book has 15 chapters, with 
the following titles in consecutive order: Becoming Aware of the Teacher's Problems; 
Secondary-School Teaching and the Objectives of Secondary Education; Knowing the Indi- 
vidual Pupil and Facilitating His Development in the Secondary School; Pupil’s Adjustment 
in the Secondary School; Stimulating Secondary-School Pupils to Wholesome Activity; The 
Development of the Unit Idea; Features of Eight Unit Plans; The Co-operatively Planned 
Learning Process; Integration and Elaboration of the Unit Procedures; Planning Learning 
Activities and Stimulating Their Performance; Planning Learning Activities and Stimulating 


Their Performance (continued); Visual Aids in Learning Exercises; The Radio in Education; 
Principles and Instruments of Measurement; Application of Measurement; Extra-instruc- 
tional Activities in School and Community; and Self-analysis and Professional Improvement. 


VAN TIL, WILLIAM, chairman. Forces Affecting American Education. Washington 6, 
D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 1953. 224 pp. $3.50. This 
report is the result of a two-year study by a committee appointed by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion. It takes stock of the nation’s provisions for public education at midcentury and describes 
the “forces’’—good and bad—affecting schools in this country today. The report emphasizes 
that educational leadership is a tough, rugged business in our country at the present time. 
Education must “keep pace with or resist’ certain major influences in modern life. It must 
react to today's mode of living. It must react to findings of research and the expanded use of 
communications. Education also must protect itself against groups of people representing 
vested interests while it co-operates with others sincerely trying to give constructive assist- 
ance. “Education is in the hands of persons—individuals and groups. Some hold one view 
about it, some another. Some want one method, some another. Some want to end free educa- 
tion for all at one level, some another. Therefore, when we say that schools are under attack, 
we really mean that people are under attack along with their views and beliefs and com- 
mitments.” 

The report warns that a special interest group speaking about American education does 
not represent the people. “As soon as they know, .he people always stand against these 
special interests which would influence the schools unduly, or capture them or destroy them,” 
according to the authors of the study. ‘‘It is the business of all educational workers so to work 
with all citizens that all know the educational score every moment of the time. The people 
represent the only bulwark of defense and support available to the public schools.” 
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Urging better community participation in the schools, the report says: “We have patchwork 
programs of community relations and participation across the country. Public education will 
operate under a formidable handicap until we throw our real weight behind an all-out pro- 
gram of information and participation in the business of public education for the whole of 


the American people.” 


WESTON, P. B., editor. Narcotics USA. New York 22: Greenberg Pub., 201 E. 57th St. 
1952. 339 pp. $4.00. In the past few years there has been a flood of newspaper and magazine 
features and articles on the startling increase in narcotic addiction in the United States. The 
country has been shocked over the discovery that a huge illegal traffic has suddenly appeared. 
Many of our larger cities have appointed special committees, established courts, designated 
trained personnel, and launched various programs to deal with this terrifying menace to the 
health and life of our youth. Community organizations and institutions—law-enforcement, 
health, welfare, educational, and civic—have been feverishly working to stifle the threat, but 
their most serious handicap has been the absence of authentic information. 

This book presents facts and explores phases of the problem as it exists in America today. 
Written by nine authorities in their various fields, the book sets forth estimates on the extent 
of addiction and the size of the illegal traffic. Reasons for initiations of drug use are discussed 
and the organization and techniques of the importers and wholesalers with their pushers and 
recruiters are explained. There is a stark account of the relation between drugs and crime (the 
addict-criminal and the criminal-addict), a discussion of the various drugs aad their effects, 
an up-to-the-minute account of treatment and supportive care of addicts, and a careful survey 
of international, Federal, and state legislation. There are chapters on remedial measures— 
community programs, new legislation, educational safeguards, and an over-all medico-social 
plan. 



























WILKINS, THERESA. Education Directory, Part 3, Higher Education. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 178 pp. 45c. Information about institutions of higher 
education in the United States including accreditation procedures, control, enrollment, and 
other statistical data, and a list of the institutions by states giving name, location, officers 
enrollment, efc. 




















Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ALDANOV, MARK. To Live As We Wish. New York 10; EB. P. Dutton and Co. 1952. 
512 pp. $3.95. The setting of this novel is the world after World WarlIl, and the action moves 
with the principal characters from Nice to Paris, to a trans-Atlantic liner, to New York. The 
central figure is Yatsenko, an American writer of Russian origin, who writes under the 
pseudonym of Walter Jackson. He combines writing film scenarios with work as an inter- 
preter in the UN. Portrayed with the author's exquisite irony arid restraint, Yatsenko is the 
embodiment of the creative artist and is confronted with the problems, obstacles, and 
temptations of the modern world. 


ALLEN, M. P. The Flicker's Feather. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1953. 
220 pp. $2.75. Readers will hear with Duff the crackle of a twig in the dark woods on their 
way to a spying mission, and will sense the deep antagonism between British regulars and 
American backwoodsmen, prophetic of the great fight to come. English pride was strong, their 
arrogance Cutting, and red-coated regiments would rather march into French cannons than 
take the advice of the “barbaric colonials.” Yet, Rogers’ Rangers protected the huge army 
on the lonely, beautiful shores of Lake Champlain. Duff fights side by side with such heroes 
as John Sta:k and Bob Rogers. Through it all Duff never loses the great vision of why he is 
fighting, a vision which becomes symbolized for him in a flicker's feather and which meets 
its supreme test in an exciting surprise ending. 
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de ANGULO, JAIME. India Tales. New York 36: A. A. Wyn. 1953. 256 pp. $3.75. 
Delightful stories of strange animals, gods, and men are told with great warmth and humor 
from the Indian's point of view. The reader is first introduced to the half-human, half-animal 
Bear family: Bear himself, a quick-tempered but lovable father; Antelope, his charming, 
illogical wife; Fox Boy, on the brink of manhood and eager to see the world; and Baby Quail. 
The adventures, obstacles, and chance meetings of their trip a€ross prehistoric America form a 
fascinating background for the many legends and folktales they recount. Shortly, they are 
joined by Old Man Coyote, surely the champion story-teller of all time. During their subse- 
quent wanderings, he regales them all with lively renditions of traditional campfire stories 
and songs. 


ANDREWS, M. E. Messenger by Night. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1953. 
206 pp. $2.75. Tasso, the young Rhodian, wanted his island home to be free. The full implica- 
tions of his people's plight burst upon him the night of the festival and it was then, too, that 
Tasso performed his first service for Greece. Food raids followed, hunger and danger became 
his constant companions. Hiding food, working in secrecy, Tasso played his part well in the 
drama of the resistance to the enemy as well as in the pattern of everyday life. He learned 
what tension can do, that terrible hunger can turn the most faithful dog against his master— 
at least temporarily. But when the time came—someone must take the coded message over 
the hazardous route to the coast, someone who could slip through without sound or shadow, 
someone with nerve—Tasso was chosen the “messenger by night.” 


APPLEBY, JOHN. Stars in the Water. New York 16: Coward-McCann. 1953. 186 pp. 
$2.75. This is the story of an ordinary, intelligent, and likeable man who suddenly finds that 
his personal world has collapsed and can only suspect, and never know, the reasons; who 
cannot resist the gnawing suspicion which reduces his reason and insight until he becomes 
prey to emotions and actions as primitive and destructive as jealousy itself. 


ARONSON, JOSEPH. The Book of Furniture and Decoration. New York 16: Crown Pub. 
1952. 254 pp. (8” x 10%”). $4.00. This third revised edition about period and modern furni- 
ture includes much new material. Ic tells and shows what the reader needs to know about 
furniture and decoration. It contains information about wood and fabrics, buying furniture, 
mixing paints, arranging for proper lighting, planning minor architectural changes, colors, 
floor coverings, general and special room arrangements, and numerous other items that the 
homemaker wants to know. 


ASIMOV, ISAAC. The Currents of Space. Garden City: Doubleday and Co. 1952. 217 pp. 
$2.75. “Crazy Rik" was the name the textile workers of the planet Florina had given him. 
But two people knew that Rik was more than the strange, child-minded man he seemed. One 
was Valona, a lonely peasant girl, his co-worker in the mills, who was drawn to the helpless 
man. The other was Rik himself, who was slowly recovering from a psychic probe to which 
he had been subjected to erase his memory—by someone who had plotted the destruction of 
the whole planet. 


BASLER, R. P., editor. The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
Univ. Press. 1953. 9 volumes; $115 for the 9 volumes. Several decades ago it was apparent 
that existing editions of the writings of Abraham Lincoln fell far short in completeness, 
accuracy, and explanatory material. At the same time there was evidence of a large number 
of uncollected Lincoln manuscripts. It was also obvious that no new collection could be 
completed until the 1947 opening of the Robert Todd Lin: cin papers. Thus, from 1924, the 
ultimate objective of the research of the Abraham Lincoln Association was the publication 
of a complete edition of Lincoln's writings and speeches. 

After 20 years of preliminary research, a full-time staff was established six years ago to 
track down all existing Lincoln documents and to edit them for The Collected Works. Using 
the techniques of modern historical research, and aided by Lincoln scholars and collectors 
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throughout the world, the editors started from scratch, and the thoroughness of their search 
for manuscripts held by individuals, institutions and in other sources of Lincoln material is a 
story in itself. More than $100,000, half of which was contributed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, was ultimately spent in editorial preparation. This work is published in nine volumes. 

As a result, these nine volumes contain virtually everything Lincoln left in writing. The 
approximately 7,000 letters, speeches, memoranda, recommendations, endorsements, etc. of 
The Collected Works represent, by authoritative estimate, ninety-nine per cent of all existing 
Lincoln autographed papers. Roughly fifty per cent of this material has never been published 
in any collection. In addition, a large number of unpublished letters and documents written 
to Lincoln are reproduced in the explanatory footnotes. 

Obviously nothing of comparable importance to the Gettysburg Address or the Second 
Inaugural could be uncovered, but hundreds of revealing letters, memoranda, orders, and 
even some unknown speeches were found. “By its very completeness,’’ Allan Nevins has 
said, “The Collected Works presents in no small degree a new and greater Lincoln.” 

For the first time, each item is placed in its historical setting by identification and explana- 
tion. In order to make the record complete, known writings for which no manuscript could 
be found, and certain routine endorsements issued on Lincoln's authority, are listed in an 
appendix in Volume VIII. This same appendix also identifies a large number of forgeries or 
items attributed to Lincoln on insufficient evidence. 

The index will run to approximately 500 pages and make up the last volume. Although it 
was hoped that this volume would be published at the same time as The Collected Works 
themselves, this has not proved possible despite careful planning and confident expectations. 
When printed (probably in May), it will enable the user to turn to Lincoln's position on every 
conceivable subject. The index volume will of course be automatically forwarded to each 
purchaser of the set. 


BEALS, CARLETON. Stephen F. Austin, Father of Texas. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1953. 285 pp. $2.80. Few men have accomplished so much in so little time as did 
this famous man. This book is one of the ““They Made America”’ series of biographies. This 
is the story of Austin and his contributions not only to Texas but also to the United States. 


BENARY-ISBERT, MARGOT. The Ark. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953. 
246 pp. $2.50. Two rooms all to themselves —it was almost too good to be true! For this was 
postwar Germany, filled with starving, homeless people trying to stay alive amidst the rubble, 
and to the Lechows the two freezing attic rooms in Mrs. Verduz's house on Parsley Street were 
an unbelieveable stroke of luck. This story gives a picture of the terrible aftermath of war in 
a defeated country. But most of all, it is a story of courage—the courage of real people who, 
caught up in an adversity that has shattered their lives, can still look at the future with hope 
and at the past without bitterness. 


BENITEZ, FERNANDO. In the Footsteps of Cortes. New York 14: Pantheon Books, 336 
6th Ave. 1952. 256 pp. $3.75. The road followed by Hernando Cortes from his landing on 
the shore of Vera Cruz to his entry into what is now Mexico City is a key road in American 
history. Memories of the past unite with the dramatic contrasts of Nature to endow it with 
suggestive power. It leads past the polychrome pyramids of Cempoala. darkened by tropical 
forests; Tlaxcala, the strange enemy of the Nahoan Empire; Coholula, the Mecca of the 
ancient Indians; and it ends in Tenochtitlan, today’s Mexico City, the austere and magnificent 
capital of the Aztecs, built on the great lakes of the tableland. It was the scene of the Spanish 
conquest, in a setting of dazzling splendor and variety. Here begins the chain of grandiose 
volcanoes that leads from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The traveler on this road has to climb 
from the warm humidity where cocoa and tobacco flourish to the high tableland of the 
interior, by way of the gentle scenery of the mountain slopes and along snowy paths among 
the pine woods of the volcanoes. 
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BENNETT, JOHN. Master Skylark. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1953. 364 pp. $2.24 
single copy; $1.68 each in quantities of 10 or more. This book, adapted by K. F. Mahoney 
and L. E. Preble, aims to make the actions of this interesting story a little faster by omissions 
of some descriptive passages yet at the same time retain the author's style. The setting is 
England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. From country villages to London streets we 
travel in the company of playwrights and actors and learn the customs and daily life of the 
people of this period of time. 


BENTEL, P. B. Program for Christine. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1953. 
249 pp. $2.75. Christine cannot go to college as most of her high-school friends do, so she 
finds a job in a local radio station. She meets a prominent radio M. C. anda young announcer 
with the grit to work a forty-hour week after attending classes at the university. As she 
gradually learns the countless details of radio business, she blushes for her ignorance and 
tries to help others as she has been helped. No one takes the place of Johnnie, her high-school 
date, now a pre-med student. New friendships mean much to Christine, but present a 
problem in her relationship with Johnnie. 


BERG, NORAH, and SAMUELS, CHARLES. Lady on the Beach. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall. 1952. 251 pp. $3.00. The authors learned many things from the beach—about 
the weather, with moods of tranquility and tempest she had never known before, about the 
sand and its tide-borne treasures, and above all, about the fascinating people who took their 
living from a strip of land by the sea. The beach is on the coast of Washington, miles of it, 
looking westward over the Pacific Ocean. Its oldest and most noted resident is the razor 
clam, a citizen of the beach from time immemorial, and a delicacy prized by the Indians long 
before white men came to know and appreciate it. 


BINKLEY, W. C. The Texas Revolution. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press. 1952. 


142 pp. $2.50. “War is our only resource,’ Stephen F. Austin wrote to Texans in a circular 
letter of September 19, 1835. This simple declaration heralded a war which ended in inde- 
pendence for Texas—a war still misunderstood and misinterpreted in standard history texts. 
In order to see what the Texas Revolution was, it is first necessary to see something of the 
circumstances out of which it developed and which led up to Austin’s call to arms. This 
interpretative study, based on what is known of the processes leading to Texas independence, 
examines the salient features of the struggle. 


BLAICH, T. P., and BAUMGARTNER, J. C. The Challenge of Democracy. New Y ork 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 768 pp. Third edition. The organization of this book starts 
with the individual in his immediate setting and moves into wider circles and toward more 
distance horizons in time and space. Here an attempt is made to assist the pupils in gaining 
an understanding of the fundamental ideas of the democratic faith. The book is divided into 
twelve units of work or thirty chapters. Some of the areas included are the American Home, 
Consumer Education, Housing, Land, Government, Financing the Government, Human 
Relations, and Today's World Order. The book contains many illustrations, pictures, charts, 
and tables; and it also contains many sections written in a conversational style familiar and 
interesting to high-school youths. 


BLOCK, HERBERT. The Herblock Book. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1952. 244 p.p $2.75. 
The name of “‘Herblock”’ is the trademark of the famed editorial cartoonist of the Washington 
Post and Post-Hall Syndicate. Born Herbert Block in Chicago, October 13, 1909, he was 
“rechristened” Herblock by his father, D. Julian Block, when he was hunting for a journalistic 
pen name. He draws his cartoons with brush and india ink, and a graphite stick; and pecks 
at the typewriter with two fingers. This book is a sort of sound-and-picture film of political 
events that have interested the writer and cartoonist-—while you “look” at the pictures you 
can “hear’’ a running commentary of things related to the cartoon. 
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BONI, M. B., editor. The Fireside Book of Favorite American Songs. New York 20: Simon 
and Schuster. 1952. 360 pp. (8” x 11”). $5.00. This is a collection of 131 deeply cherished songs 
that are as integral a part of our country as its rocks and rills. Here are liberty-loving songs, 
spirituals, love songs, and the old-world songs that have become a part of America’s music. 
Margaret Boni selected the songs and wrote the commentaries, Norman Lloyd arranged them 
for the piano, Aurelius Battoglia has contributed more than 400 pictures as illustrations, and 
Carl Van Doren has written the introduction. The songs are grouped under four headings— 
“Only Yesterday: From 1890"; ‘Conflict and Expansion: From 1850"'; “Independence— 
on the West: From 1776"; and ‘The Promised Land Before 1776."" The sections have an 
introduction written by Ann Brooks. 


BOYD, G. A. Elias Boudinot. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 1952. 341 pp. 
$5.00. Elias Boudinot appears frequently in the biographies of Washington, Rush, Hamilton, 
Madison, and other contemporaries. He was an important figure of the second rank in 
Revolutionary and early Republican history, but he is relatively unknown. 

Boudinot was a member of the Continental Congress and for a year its president; a repre- 
sentative of New Jersey in the first three Congresses under the Constitution; commissary- 
general of prisoners during the Revolution; a staunch Federalist opponent of Madison; a 
speculator in Western lands; for ten years director of the U. S. Mint; a trustee of the College 
of New Jersey (Princeton); and the first president of the American Bible Society. 


BOYD, JAMES. Old Pines and Other Stories. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 
1952. 165 pp. $3.00. The author, well-known for his American historical fiction and recog- 
nized as a poet of distinction, was also master of the short story. This is the first collection in 
book form of a number of Boyd's stories. These ten, eight of them previously published in 
leading magazines, differ in mood and treatment—but the subject, the small Southern com- 
munity, is the same. Boyd loved the land and its people and through this love he-was able 
to characterize both with fidelity. These stories range from a tale of horror in a hot and 
humid coastal village to a warm and friendly story of a man’s determination and his faith in 
the little private railway which once carried logs from the Southern pine forests. 


BRIDENBAUGH, CARL. Myths and Realities. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. 
Press. 1952. 222 pp. $3.25. ‘In 1776 there was no South; there never had been a South. It was 
not even a geographical expression . . . Throughout the southern colonies the one certain 
impression conveyed was that of diversity."’ With this statement the author opens his essays 
on the nature of the societies of the colonial South. Today, when the rediscovery of America 
attracts the attention of the entire world, few aspects of the native scene prove as exciting or 
as significant as this story of life in the rural South in the eighteenth century. 


BROOKS, VAN WYCK. The Writer in America. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1953. 203 pp. $3.00. In this book, the author, from his vantage point as senior literary 
historian and critic of literature’s ever-changing tradition, has segregated the positive and 
negative forces in contemporary American creative life. 


BROWN, BILL. Roaring River. New York 16: Coward-McCann. 1953. 250 pp. $2.75. 
When Roger Fenwich has the chance to go to India as geological assistant to Dr. Allen 
Grove, a man he dislikes and resents, he regards the venture with distaste. Nevertheless, he is 
trapped by his pride and stubbornness into making the expedition. The background of this 
adventure story is drawn by the author from his World War II experience as an Air Force 
sergeant stationed for two years at Tezpur, near the frontier between India and Tibet. Of it he 
says, ‘Near here, the Bareli River comes plunging down out of the Himalayas and from the 
glaciers of Tibet, twisting through the dense jungle of the low lands, and enters the great 
muddy Bramaputra River.’ This frontier country, much of it unexplored and poorly mapped, 
' abounds in big game: tigers, leopards, elephants, monstrous pythons, water buffalo, and 
rhinos. 
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BROWN, JOHN. Two Against the Amazon. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 
247 pp. $3.50. Two Englishmen with a devil-may-care attitude challenge the largest river in 
the world, and fall back on an author's irrepressible wit and humor in the face of adversities. 
Their expedition “to locate the true source of the Amazon” always adds a last laugh over 
snags that beset them. But the more earnest opinions are frank, engaging, and without 
pretension. With their battery of instruments each man concluded his mission, and the 
absolute source of the Amazon was discovered and plotted for the first time in geographical 
history. 

BROWN, PAMELA. Family Troupe. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953. 
245 pp. $2.75. Life was often difficult for a traveling theatrical troupe in Victorian England, 
but even so, Lexy couldn't believe that her older sister really hated play-acting. Of course, 
Cecily was a polished young lady now, after six years at the Misses Ding water's Academy, yet 
how could a Mannering like anything bat the theater? It was true the lodgings in the northern 
industrial towns they toured were often grubby and cheerless, their audiences unappreciative 
of Shakespeare, and the trains dirty and drafty. But the theater was their life—even Clem, 
whose angelic face belied his impish ways, was an experienced actor at six—and Lexy loved 
her eccentric, madcap family. 

BROWNING, D. C. Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1952. 582 pp. $3.75. This is an entirely new edition of Roget's invaluable 
reference book on the use of English in relation to ideas; it has been revised by the editor of 
Everyman's Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs. Roget's original plan of classification and 
categories is preserved, but Mr. Browning has overhauled the entire work so as to bring all 
the words and phrases into accordance with current usage, removing some which are out-of- 
date and adding over 10,000 more, including a full representation of today’s technical terms, 
everyday neologisms, slang, Americanisms, efc. 

BRYANT, M. M.; JENKINS, P. R.; HOWE, M. L.; and MUNN, H. T. English At 
Work. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1953. Courses One (544 pp. $2.60), Two 
(544 pp. $2.60), Three (538 pp. $2.72), and Four (544 pp. $2.72) —for Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Each chapter of this four-book series is a unit in which desirable skills are taught. Students 
actually begin writing, speaking, thinking, listening, and drilling on grammar in the very 
first chapter of Course One. The first fourteen chapters of each book open with a problem in 
communicating an idea through the medium of written composition, then through oral 
expression. The last part of each of these chapters is a lesson in grammar—a step-by-step, 
inductive study of the aids to communication. In addition to these basic skills, each book 
covers lessons in spelling, practical punctuation, correct usage, reading comprehension, 
dictionary and library skills, letter writing, preparation of research papers. The Handbook of 
Grammar and Usage for convenient reference and additional work is an important part of 
the book. 

This unbreaking spiral organization creates a smooth, rhythmic pattern of learning pro- 
ceedings from the known to the unkown in oral and written expression. A functional correla- 
tion of spelling, punctuation, and grammar is made with oral and written expression. 
Spelling, grammar (including sentence analysis by simple diagrams), sentence drill, word 
choice and word study are included in every chapter. Punctuation is taught gradually and 
as a usual tool for clarity. The spelling lessons are in small, related units in conformity with 
tested psychological methods. 

Formal grammar and composition is presented in an informal, friendly manner. Every 
lesson begins with what the pupil 4nows—and then teaches him how to express it. He is never 
confronted with formidable lists of rules; instead, there is a constant leading on that challenges 
and promotes progress without engendering the fear and dislike of compulsory rote learning. 

All the assignments are made flexible to provide for individual differences, whether the 
difference rests in the abilities or the interests of the pupils. The suggestions for the inarticu- 
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late pupils are so simple and natural as to assure the achievement of skill and success in every 
area of expression. All four books are illustrated with photographs and drawings. 


BUCKLEY, CHRISTOPHER. Greece and Crete, 1941. New York 20: British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1952. 319 pp. $2.85. The Campaign in Greece and the Battle 
for Crete form the late Christopher Buckley's second, but not his last, contribution to this 
series of popular military histories. In each case the tale is of military failure, mainly due to 
the German command of the air over both land and sea. It is also a tale of the high endeavor, 
skill-at-arms and grim endurance which enabled our men to stave off utter disaster in Greece, 
and in Crete to make the Germans pay a very heavy and most unwelcome price for their 
island conquest. 

BURGWYN, M. H. Penny Rose. New York 3: Oxford Univ. Press. 1952. 223 pp. $3.00. 
Penny Rose Wilder watched her father’s farm going to ruin, and dreamed of romance, 
adventure, and the gracious world which lay beyond the creek. She was determined to win 
her way into that world and to Jeffrey. But just as it seemed possible at last, tragedy inter- 
vened, and all the energy of the Wilder family was thrown into the fight for survival. 


BUTLER, C.H. Arithmetic for High Schools. Boston 16: D.C. Heath and Co. 1953. 352 pp. 
$2.40. A new book is which understanding, as well as computational skill, is emphasized at 
all points. The full discussions make the number system and the concepts and operations of 
arithmetic meaningful. It has been prepared for the purpose of providing an avenue through 
which high-school pupils can rebuild their skill in arithmetic and extend their understanding 
of its meaning. A treatment of formulas is given which serves the double function of promot- 
ing understanding and developing computational skill. Also included are applications of 
ratio and proportion and a treatment of measurement. Simple vectors are introduced in the 
last chapter to simplify the analysis of certain important types of problems. 


CARLSON, E. E. Milestone. New York 16: Abelard Press, 381 4th Ave. 1952. 256 pp. 
$2.50. When Janet Lee, the only junior in a group of popular high-school seniors, started out 
gaily on a party the night of graduation, she did not dream that a moment of carelessness 
would be paid for by a summer of hard work. A motor accident puts an end to a carefree 
evening, and the next day Janet has to go to court. The judge decides she must earn the 
money to pay for the damage to a front porch and, much against her will, the girl finds 
herself in a small country town, working in a guest house run by friends of her family, 
instead of having fun on Cape Cod. 


CARLSON, P. A.; FORKNER, H. L.; and PRICKETT, A. L. 20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. Twentieth Edition. Cincinnati 2: South-Western Pub. Co., 634 Broadway. 
1952. 511 pp. $2.56., Workbook, 1952, 336 pp., $1.20. This twentieth edition presents the 
fundamental principles of bookkeeping and accounting in a simplified, streamlined manner. 
It proceeds from the simple to the complex. In the first chapter the pupil is taught how to 
begin the records for an individual, a social organization, or a business, and gradually pro- 
ceeds from one cycle to another without backtracking. In each new cycle new subject matter 
is introduced and the principles are expanded. 

The language in the early chapters is simple and nontechnical. The statements have been 
carefully worded so that they are within the scope of understanding of the high-school pupil. 
All new terms are printed in italics and are explained and illustrated at the time they are 
introduced. Every new principle is introduced with a concrete example and is then sum- 
marized as a general principle. 

In the first cycle the records of a non-merchandising type of business (real estate) are used 
in order to avoid the adjustments that would be necessary at the end of the fiscal period 
because of inventories. The authors have worked out a spiral development, proceeding from a 
simple nontechnical treatment in the first cycle through constantly expanding cycles. For 
example, the four cycles in the first twenty-seven chapters are covered as follows: Cycle 1. 
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Chapters 1-8 (with beginning records, opening entry, journalizing, posting, trial balance, 
simple work sheet, closing ledger, non-merchandising records). Cycle 2. Chapters 9-16 (with 
-buying and selling merchandise, cash receipts and payments, bank transactions, special 
journals, ledgers, 10-column work sheet, adjustments and closing, financial reports). Cycle 3. 
Chapters 17-23 (with combined cash journal, special recording problems, taxes and payroll 
deductions, bad debts, depreciation, the cash register). Cycle 4. Chapters 24-27 (with columnar 
journals, registers, notes and interest, accrued items, and types of proprietorship) 

Part I uses a simple two-column journal and immediately thereafter the four-column 
journal is used in its simplest form together with a simple six-column work sheet without 
adjustments, because in this small business no adjustments are necessary; Part II uses special 
journals, subsidiary ledgers, and an eight-column work sheet with adjustments; Part III uses 
the combined cash journal, cash register records, and other records commonly found in small 
stores; Part IV introduces columnar special journals and auxiliary books of memoranda, such 
as the notes receivable register and the notes payable register; Part V makes useful applica- 
tions of all the principles studied and introduces various special books of account for these 
special applications. 

Other features of the book include the worksheet as a teaching and a working device, 
problems at the end of each chapter, self-checking procedure, problems in the appendix, 
comprehensive projects, a variety of problems, many practice sets, achievement awards, 
teacher's manual and key, achievement tests, and working papers bound separately as a 
special workbook of 336 pages. This includes (a) an objective study guide for each chapter, 
(b) the necessary stationery and business forms for completing the exercises in the textbook, 
and (c) the stationery for completing the projects. Each study guide may be used as a pretest, 
an open-book study guide, a closed-book test, or an outside assignment. The working papers 
also include some ledger closing exercise. The sheets are perforated so that they can easily be 
torn out and submitted to the teacher for checking. 

CARY, S. F., editor. New Challenges to Our Schools. New Y ork 52: H. W. Wilson Co. 1953. 
214 pp. $1.75. In his preface the editor writes: “During the past two or three years the schools 
have faced unusually severe attacks. Who are the critics? What are their complaints? Is there a 
valid defense? What are the schools actually doing in the controversial areas?"’ To answer 
these questions the book is divided into five major sections. The first, “Our Changing 
Schools,” includes impressive statistics as: In 1900 about fifteen million youngsters were in 
grade schools, in 1951 the number was over twenty-two million; in 1900 the high-school 
enrollment was half a million, in 1951 over seven million. In the same period the national 
average expenditure of $20 a pupil increased to $200, and total expenditures rose from $215 
million in 1900 to $5.5 billion in 1950. After presenting this picture of tremendous growth, 
the section concerns itself with other phases of expansion in methods, curricula, buildings, 
equipment, etc. This topic would make an excellent one for the high school and college 
debate topic for 1953-54. This book would provide a comprehensive source for reference. 

CLARKE, A. C. Islands in the Sky. Philadelphia 7: John C. Winston Co. 1952. 223 pp. 
$2.60. When young Roy Malcolm won the Aviation Quiz Contest, the sponsor, World 
Airways, never dreamed he could legally claim a trip to the Inner Space Station as his prize. 
Set in the middle of the twenty-first century, this is an amazing yarn about a teenager's 
adventures and conflicts five hundred miles up on a strange, artificial outpost chat circles our 
planet. 

COLLINS, A. C. The Story of America in Pictures. Garden City: Doubleday and Co. 1953. 480 
pp. $7.50. Pictures have an eloquence all their own. They lend an immediacy to descriptions 
of the past, they bring memory to life, and they make present events a part of one’s personal 
experience. Here, to give new scope to familiar scenes of history—and to make even more 
real the events of our own lifetime—is an inspired blending of pictures and text that brings 
America’s yesterdays into focus and gives clearer form to the happenings of today. 
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There are events so fresh in our minds that they seem to have just happened: The Korean 
War in all its heroism and heartbreak . . . te foundation of NATO... the results of the 1952 
presidential election . . . the awesome miracle of the atom bomb, the years of uneasy peace 
that followed, and the new spirit of global responsibility that has swept our nation—all are 
pictured in this book. 

CONRAD, EARL. Horse Trader. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1953. 213 pp. 
$3.00. It takes two things to make a horse trade—one man nervy enough to sell, and another 
foolish enough to buy. Father was both. Whether swapping yarns at the blacksmith’s or 
delivering a Fourth of July oration, he concentrated on just one thing—horseflesh and how 
to swap it. : 

A grocery route, six children, and a sharp-tongued wife might be enough for other men. 
For Father it was only the beginning. As he put it: ““Rooking a fellow for a few bucks more'n 
a hoss is worth'll do a man more good than Scott's Emulsion,”’ and just a sniff of horseflesh 
in the breeze would set his eyes a sparkle in his ruddy face. He was always ready for a trade— 
with anyone from experts like Fred Healy (who was said to have studied hypnotism to help 
his trading) to the high diver from the visiting carnival. Not to mention perhaps his most 
amazing trade of all, made by telephone, sight unseen! Laid in the early 1900's, this book 
recalls the time when every village had its hitching posts and David Harums. The story of 
Father and his delightful family—both human and equine—is told with humor and horse 
sense worthy of Father himself. 

Constituciones de la Republica de Cuba. Havana, Cuba: The Government of Cuba. 1952. 
354 pp. (9%” x 12%”). Write for price, if interested in purchase. Written in Spanish. It con- 
tains a preface, pictures of the national flag, and the shield in color, and reproductions of the 
various constitutions under which Cuba has operated since 1869. 

CORTOT, ALFRED. In Search of Chopin. New York 16: Abelard Press, 381 4th Ave. 
ae 1952. 268 pp. $3.50. This book is the picture of the highly complex, enigmatic genius 
Br sketched from the viewpoint of one who, understanding the music, appreciates the man. 
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; of Chopin—with a fastidiousness mistaken for effeminacy, a sense of order outraged by his 

GaN illicit affair with George Sand, with excessive modesty, and an inability °o express in writing 

ors the superhuman quality of his work—lives in this biography. The book contains the com- 

F poser’s complete bibliography and discography—an important contribution to musical 
biography. 


COTNER, R. C.; EZELL, J. S.; and FITE, G. C., editors. Readings in American History. 
Volume Two— 1865 to the Present. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1952. 415 pp. (7K” x 
10%”) paper covers. $2.50. The primary purpose of this book is to provide an interesting and 
convenient source of collateral reading in American history for the period from 1865 to the 
present. It will supplement any basic college or university text. Edited especially for freshmen 
and sophomores, these readings attempt to combine interesting and informative secondary 
accounts with a limited number of documents and original narratives. Documents and 
ae original accounts are used when they fit into a general topic, thus gradually introducing the 
2h pupil to this type of historical material. Frequently men of business, literature, and politics 
speak for themselves. The emphasis, however, is on the writings of outstanding historians, 
past and present. In some chapters pupils will be able co enjoy selections from several promi- 
nent scholars. This volume contains sixteen topical chapters with introductions designed to 
acquaint students with the subject upon which the readings center. The separate selections 
are connected by shorter introductions which maintain the theme of the chapter. 


Cram's Unrivaled Atlas. Indianapolis: George F. Cram Co. 1952. 403 pp. (11%”" x 15”). 
$25.00. This comprehensive work—the 64th edition—covers the entire world with maps in 
ye color, with an encyclopedic gazetteer and special indexes. Here are historical maps of the 

: t world from the beginning of civilization to the present time; a chronological history of the 
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United States; up-to-date maps (over 200 detailed 4 color) of all major divisions of the world 
and individual maps of the 48 states displaying all counties in color; a foreign index of place 
names with longitude and latitude locations; individual maps of Canadian provinces; series 
of historical maps of United States with chronological data; historical maps of the world 
dating from 3000 B. C. down to the present time; trunk highway maps of the United States; 
national patks and monuments; a complete index of the 48 states of the United States; a 
descriptive gazetteer of the United States and the world; portraits of the presidents up to 
Eisenhower with a record of cabinet members; the 1950 federal population statistics. Here are 
the answers to almost any question of fact. 

This atlas is divided into four divisions. The first division is devoted to general information 
of the world, including contents and a condensed World Gazetteer, World Maps with various 
projections. The second division gives information about the United States. This section 
shows maps of the United States, trunk highway maps, maps of the individual states and 
possessions, table of National Parks and Monuments, index of each of the states showing 
1950 census. A completely rewritten Gazetteer of the United States. 

The third division covers all maps outside of the continental United States, such as Canada 
and its Provinces, Central American countries, Caribbean area, each of the other continents 
with a breakdown of the countries within the continents and the Pacific Ocean Islands. There 
is a new foreign index of place names, alphabetically arranged,,showing the latitude and 
longitude locations. A new Gazetteer shows each country or island groups. The fourth 
division is a historical one. Starting with the World History section showing the birthplace 
of civilization down to World War II. The United States Section begins with the discovery of 
America, chronologically listing important historical events with maps to accompany. 

Indexes are compiled to meet library requirements. The index of the various states is based 
upon the official 1950 census. The index of the world has been completely revised so as to 
show some thirty pages of world place names arranged alphabetically giving the country in 
which the city is located and its location by latitude and longitude. All country capitals are 
indicated in capital letters. 

CRISP, FRANK. The Sea Robbers. New York 16: Coward-McCann. 1953. 247 pp. $2.75. 
This story is a companion story to the author's earlier book, The Haunted Reef, in which the 
same characters, Dirk Rogers and his young cousin, Jim Cartwright, encounter a group of 
modern pirates in the South Seas. Dirk, pearl-diver and salvager, and his friend, Nils Foyn, 
are passengers aboard the M. V. Kwangtwng, an Australian cargo liner carrying a valuable 
pearl shipment. When the ship is robbed and sunk by men masquerading as passengers but 
armed with submachine guns and aided by accomplices, led by Captain McTaggart, who 
arrive on the scene in an exservice motor-torpedo boat, Dirk is the only survivor. 

CRONIN, A. J. The Citadel. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1953. 562 pp. $2.64 single 
copy; $1.98 each in quantities of 10 or more. The Citadel is a charming love story, the romance 
of a man and the woman whom he married. It is the story of the upbuilding part of a man’s 
life, of his struggles to prove his own power and to gain honorable success, of his temptations, 
his fall, and finally of his rise to his better self. 

All this, told in a series of dramatic episodes, and introducing a long list of characters, 
appeals deeply to the emotions of readers. Our hearts go out to those persons of the story 
who lead lives of unselfish good will, however simple and humble those lives may be. Our 
anger rises against those in the story who think first of all of themselves and of how they may 
gain selfish advantages at the expense of others. This edition has been prepared especially for 
school use by F. H. Law with adaptations being made in order to give the reader the story 
and yet not overburden him with detail and description. Large type and good quality paper 
add attractiveness to the volume. 

CROUSE, W. H. Everyday Household Appliance Repairs. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1952. 307 pp. $4.95. Here is a text designed to provide the pupil with information 
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concerning the upkeep, repair, and improvement of everyday household appliances. It will 
teach him to keep electrical equipment in good running order, how to sense trouble in its 
early stages, and how to correct it before serious damage results. Beginning with concise, 
simple explanations of the fundamentals of electricity, the author goes on to discuss numerous 
home appliances. He describes how they are constructed, how they operate, and what is 
needed to keep them in good condition. He points out that modern machines are not as 
complex as they may appear to be and makes clear the relatively simple inner workings of 
most appliances in the home. 


CURTIS, F.S. Careers in the World of Fashion. New York 16: Woman's Press, 425 Fourth 
Ave. 1953. 288 pp. $3.50. This is a book for anyone interested in fashion careers—teacher or 
pupil. It is divided into two sections, the first detailing specific requirements for the various 
fields, the second illustrating each of the major careers with case histories of famous people. 
Designing, buying, merchandising, fashion co-ordinating, fashion writing and editing, 
fashion drawing, fashion photography, fashion careers in the theater, going into business for 
one’s self (retail, advertising, publicity consultant service) are all explained. 


DAVIDSON, MARTIN, editor. Astronomy for Everyman. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1953. 512 pp. $5.00. The enthralling subject of astronomy is presented ina popular, 
intelligible form for the benefit of both specialist and layman, who wish to acquire a broader, 
more definite knowledge of the inscrutable systems and phenomena of the universe. Arranged 
in twelve sections, written by different authorities, the book discusses the methods, instru- 
mental equipment, aims, and achievements of the astronomer, and in addition offers study 
of the sun, moon, planets, comets, meteors, aurora and zodiacal light, navigation, and the 
history of astronomy from the earliest times to the present, including the pioneering aspects 
of interplanetary travel. As far as possible mathematics has been avoided in the text, and 
where it has been considered advisable to introduce mathematical explanations these have 
been relegated, for the most part, to an appendix. The text is illustrated with numerous 
diagrams, line drawings, and photographs taken in various parts of the world. 


DAVIS, BURKE. Yorktown. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1952. 306 pp. $3.50. 
Viewed from the fetid hold of a prison ship anchored off Long Island, the situation looked 
black indeed to the captured soldiers of the American Revolution. Sir Henry Clinton sat 
smugly in his headquarters at New York from which it seemed no power on earth could dis- 
lodge him. George Washington fretted ac West Point. Cornwallis strode through the South. 
The promised French aid had only come in driblets and the Continental Congress could 
hardly finance a pair of shoes, let alone outfit an army. Such was the situation after six long 
years of war. But a bright spark of hope was enkindled in at least one soldier, young Peter 
Spargo, when he succeeded in escaping from the floating charnel house to the mainland. 
Aided by che nubile and uninhibited young Eve Cooper, he rejoined his old outfit under 
Mad Anthony Wayne, and from this point there is no let-up in the excitement and action of 
the author's headlong story. 


DAY, A. G.; and BAUER, W. F., editors. The Greatest American Short Stories. New Y ork 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 399 pp. $2.60. Here is a selection of twenty well-known 
short stories selected for study. These are introduced by an extended discussion of the 
development of the American short story. An appendix contains not only a list of additional 
short stories written by 66 authors but also suggestions about reading stories, a sample 
analysis of Rip Van Winkie, a list of study questions on the stories included in this book, and 
suggestions to the teacher. 

DU JARDIN, ROSAMOND. Boy Trouble. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953. 
183 pp. $2.50. Tobey Heydon, the popular young heroine of Practically Seventeen and Class 
Ring, strikes boy trouble during her last summer before college. Senior Prom and graduation 
were such a glorious success that it seemed as if nothing could go wrong with that summer, 
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especially when Tobey found just the right job to earn some extra money for her college 
clothes and there would be two weeks at the Lake afterwards with Brose and the crowd. But 
trouble and fun somehow got mixed, and it was only Tobey’s natural good sense and sense 
of humor that saved her from major complications. The summer ends on a note of hilarity 
and hope. 


EAKIN, M. M. and FRANK. Sunday School Fights Prejudice. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co. 1953. 182 pp. $2.75. The aim of this book is to present evidence of efforts Sunday schools 
are making to combat intergroup prejudice in the United States in the area of race, religion, 
and nationality, and to make available a wide range of experience-based ideas and materials 
for use in anti-prejudice teaching. 


ELIOT, T. H. Basic Rules of Order. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1952. 192 pp. 
$2.00. The purpose of this manual is to provide a short, clear, and usable set of Rules of 
Order for the use of clubs, societies, fraternities, committees, business groups—in fact, virtu- 
ally all kinds of organizations except legislative bodies. Those parliamentary practices which 
are familiar, tested, and sound are embodied here in specific rules. But where the old practice 
is unduly complicated, or the old parliamentary language is confusing, it is replaced by 
simpler procedures and understandable phrases. 


ELLISON, RALPH. Invisible Man. New York 22: Random House. 1952. 439 pp. $3.50. 
After a brief prologue, the story begins with a terrifying experience of the hero's high-school 
days, moves quickly to the campus of a Southern Negro college and then to New York's 
Harlem, where most of the action takes place. The many people that the hero meets in the 
course of his wanderings are remarkably various, complex, and significant. With them he 
becomes involved in an amazing series of adventures, in which he is sometimes befriended 
but more often deceived and betrayed—as much by himself and his own illusions as by the 


duplicity or the blindness of others. It is a strange story, in which many extraordinary things 
happen, some of them shocking and brutal, some of them pitiful and touching—yet always 
with elements of comedy and irony and burlesque that appear in unexpected places. 


EYSTER, WARREN. Far from the Customary Skies. New York: Random House. 1953. 
372 pp. $3.75. This is a novel about men on a U. S. destroyer. It presents a vivid description 
of wha. these men encountered in the Pacific during World War II. 


FEIGENBAUM, L. H. Effective Reading. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1953. 224 pp. 
$2.00 single copies; $1.50 each in quantities of 10 or more. This book is designed for the 
pupil who has difficulty in comprehending the printed page. While there should be an 
important place in the school curriculum for reading for enjoyment or literary appreciation, 
this remedial reading text stresses reading for information, in school and out. It is fele that 
the ability to read factual material with understanding must be a primary goal of our educa- 
tional system. Most schools now recognize the seriousness of the reading difficulty in many 
of our youth. The volume is divided into three sections. Part One, ‘Reading to Learn,” 
contains selections based upon the core of common learnings which is requisite for all youth 
entering upon secondary education. Part Two, “Reading for Social Living,’’ has as its focus 
vocational and recreational areas. Finally, Part Three, “Reading Tests, Drills, and Word 
Games,” includes practice exercises in phonics, word study, and vocabulary and reading tests. 


FENTON, C. L. and M. A. Riches from the Earth. New York 19: John Day Co. 1953. 
160 pp. $2.75. Here is a book about these rare and everyday riches that come from rocks in 
the earth. It tells what they look like and where they are found. It traces their origin during 
ancient times, tells how they were taken from the ground, and describes their most important 
uses. It explains why some are common and cheap though others are scarce, and shows what 
is being done to locate new supplies or to find substitutes for those that no longer meet the 
demands of our growing industries. 
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FITZPATRICK, F. L., and BAIN, T. D. Living Things. New York 10: Henry Holt and 
Co. 1953. 429 pp. $3.60. This book has been planned and written with a very definite emphasis 
on the functional materials of biology. The criterion for selection has been the question: Is 
this material meaningful—is it related to the needs and interests of pupils as they meet their 
everyday problems? The authors believe that the result is a book that supports the general 
education aim, and presents the phases of biology that the average pupil needs to know. 
Another main concern of the authors has been to deal with the subject in simple language— 
in fact, in the language of the average pupil. The result does not, of course, handicap the 
gifted pupil, and it does make learning possible for those of lesser ability. 

The book is organized in the form of eight units, and units are divided into topics, which 
in turn are made up of chapters. The order in which materials are taken up can be altered by 
the teacher at will, since the units, topics, and chapters are complete in themselves. At the 
end of each chapter is a group of short-answer items, which can be used by the reader to 
check his memory. Scientific words used for the first time are defined at the beginning of each 
topic. At the end of each topic is a summary, a list of scientific terms, a series of questions 
which emphasize applications to human problems and concerns, and a series of suggestions 
for demonstrations, field excursions, and a variety of other learning experiences. At the end 
of each unit is a unit summary and a list of reference books which deal with the material of 
the unit. Simplified reference tables of important plant and animal groups will be found in 
the back of the book. 

FRANKLIN, SIDNEY. Bullfghter from Brooklyn. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1952. 
245 pp. $3.75. This is the inside story of a bullfighter's life and loves, the arduous training, 
the breath-taking courage it takes to stand so close to a charging bull that its horns rip the 
gold embroidery on the matador's costume, the roar of the near-hysterical crowd, the adula- 
tion of beautiful women, the triumphal processions from town to town, attended by his 
personal retinue and hangers on, the struggle against unscrupulous critics and promotérs, the 
private performances where Mary Garden, Farrar, Kreisler, Andre Segovia, Pavlova, and other 
famous artists appeared for Sidney Franklin and his friends. Only a great matador himself 
could give these thrilling insights into a sport that is more than a sport, as seen by the man 
on the sand, armed only with cape and sword. 

FREIDEL, FRANK. Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Apprenticeship. Boston 6: Little, Brown 
and Co. 1952. 456 pp. $6.00. With this book the author launches his projected six-volume life 
of the late President—a major work which is likely to become the definitive Roosevelt biog - 
raphy for our time. The material here presented will, of course, be invaluable for future 
generations. ‘‘But,"’ says the author, “‘it is for this present generation that I am trying to write. 
Roosevelt looms so large in our immediate past that we need a full-scale biography of him as 
a contribution to the understanding of our own modern times.” This book, Volume one, 
covers the period from Franklin D. Roosevelt's birth through the First World War when the 
future President was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Secretary Josephus Daniels and 
President Wilson. Roosevelt's childhood is completely treated, including new material on his 
father, James Roosevelt, whose influence has up to now been almost completely ignored. 
Next come the years at Groton under the remarkable man and equally remarkable educator, 
Rector Peabody; then Harvard College and the editorship of the Harvard Crimson; law schoo! 
marriage; and a Wall Street practice. The influence of Theodore Roosevelt on his young 
cousin is thoroughly explained. In 1910, Franklin D. Roosevelt stepped into politics for the 
first time in the campaign for state senator from Poughkeepsie. His election brought him into 
the battle with Tammany Hall, the battle which would spread his fame and bring him to his 
Navy Department post in the Wilson administration. 

GASTER, T. H. The Oldest Stories in the World. New Y ork 17: Viking Press. 1952. 248 pp. 
$5.00. Out of the thriving Babylonian, Hittite, and Canaanite cultures of three to four 
thousand years ago came a virile literature which was only rediscovered during the late nine- 
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teenth century and, in some cases, the second quarter of the twentieth. Its material consisted 
of a fabulous folklore dealing with the mysteries of creation and the elementa! nature of men 
and women. The patient work of scholars in recent years has produced keys to translation, 
making it possible to transmit these stories into English with a new clarity and completeness. 


GELDENHUYS, NORVAL. The Intimate Life. New York 11: Philosphical Library. 
1952. 96 pp. $2.75. A handbook for engaged and newly married persons. 


GERARD, R. W., editor. Food for Life. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1952. 320 pp. 
$4.75. Are you sure that what you eat is what you need? Do you know that thousands of us 
are starving ourselves—simply for want of the essential facts about food? Leading authorities 
on nutrition and metabolism have pooled their specialized knowledge to construct a compre- 
hensive and sound, yet comprehensive and vivid, account for what you eat and why. More 
than seventy lively drawings—straightforward, accurate, and often amusing—represent the 
physical and chemical processes involved in the use of food for life. 


GILBRETH, JR., F. B., and CAREY, E. G. Cheaper by the Dozen. New York 10: Globe 
Book Co. 1953. 270 pp. $2.16 single copies; $1.62 each in quantities of 10 or more. This book 
has been adapted for school use by F. H. Law. It is a story of strong family love, of thinking 
and working together, of building a family, the strength of American life; in fact, of civilization 
itself. It also is an introduction to the origin of modern scientific management, the use of 
labor saving devices, the avoidance of waste motion, and the importance of the work of 
efficiency experts in American indvustry. It is a book of humor with a touch of pathos. 


GINTER, A. E. A Manual for Textile Buying. Minneapolis 15, Minn.: Burgess Pub. Co., 
426 S. 6th St. 1951. 69 pp. $1.75. The material in this manual was prepared with the idea of 
guiding pupils in the study of buying problems related to textiles. The subject matter 
pertinent to each problem may be acquired by reading the references cited and answering the 
questions in the outline. A blank page follows each list of questions. It is suggested that 
the pupil answer the questions on the page opposite the question. The outline given is a very 
meager one, but other problems may be recalled as this outline is followed. The form for the 
market survey is suggested as a means of helping the pupil to organize the data she collects 
in her study of prevailing market products. 

GORDON, JEAN. Pageant of the Rose. New York 16: Studio-Crowell. 1953. 232 pp. 
$5.00. The wealth of intriguing information and romantic incidents connected with the rose 
leads us on a fascinating, voyage through history from the beginning of time to the present 
day. The great myths and legends, the million-year-old rose fossils (illustrated), the romantic 
use to which the flower was put by many notable people—including Cleopatra when enter- 
taining Anthony, the early superstitious rose charms such as those resorted to by wives of 
errant husbands, the delicious recipes used in rose cookery and potpourris, the history of 
perfume, and descriptions of the rose gardens of the world form one part of the book. The 
rose in history and heraldry is in itself a rich pageant. This is followed by the rose in art, with 
beautiful illustrations of tapestries, paintings, sculpture, china, glass, and other works of art 
featuring the rose. 

The rose in religion includes individual stories of martyrs and miracles connected with the 
rose, the symbolic use of the rose in art forms and famous writings. In prose and poetry great 
literary passages are quoted from such rose disciples as Dante, Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats, 
Emerson, Poe, and others; while the rose fairy tales, including those by Hans Christian 
Andersen and Oscar Wilde, are recounted in separate episodes. 

HAGBERG, KNUT. Carl Linnaeus. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 264 pp. 
$4.50. This is neither a work for the specialist nor a plain biography. It is a study of the 
personality, ideas, and inward development of ‘the most rational and consistent mind that 
Swedish cultural history has known.” Carl Linnaeus, contemporary with Voltaire, was not 
merely the great botanist, “the king of the flowers,"’ but eminent as a writer and philosopher, 
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and it was his purpose to relate his botanical system to a comprehensive view of the deisgn 
and coherence of Creation. 

HARDY, KAY. How to Upholster Furniture. New York 10: Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1952, 
192 pp. $3.75. If you can sew a straight seam you can recover the most complex sofa or 
Morris chair according to the directions in this book. Each piece of furniture is discussed 
individually and specific details are provided for styling and use of materials. The rules for 
measurements, selection of fabrics, machine and hand sewing, the use of needlepoint, and the 
removal of stains are here, as well as the little tricks and touches that give a professional 
finish to your work. This complete guide to materials and their adaptability to your furniture, 
and to the few simple tools necessary, make it possible for you to do a small or full-scale 
redecorating job on your furniture for a tiny fraction of the usual cost. 


HARLOW, R. V., and MILLER, R. E. Story of America. New York 10: Henry Holt and 
Co. 1953. 607 pp. $4.28. This is a revised edition. The organization of the material has not 
been changed but it has been streamlined and brought up-to-date in the light of recent 
research in history and education. Several chapters have been devoted to social and cultural 
developments and their importance in terms high-school pupils can understand. In it also is 
emphasized the influence of geography and economics in the development of the nation. The 
book is divided into eight units with four chapters each. There are many illustrations in color 
and maps by famous cortographers. Each chapter has a list of thought questions, of terms to 
be understood, of interesting things to do, and of related readings. 


HEFFNER, R. D. A Documentary History of the United States. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. 
Press. 1952. 287 pp. $3.00. Here in one volume is the basic souce material with which every 
American should be familiar, together with a birds-eye view of the American past. From such 
pertinent documents as the Federalist Paper No. 10, the first issue of the Liberator, and 
Bryan's “Cross of Gold"’ speech, the social and intellectual climate of various periods in our 
history emerges in sharp focus. In addition to the documents themselves, a series of inter- 
polatory passages give continuity to the selections and present in narrative form the highlights 
of America’s chronological story. These passages are analytical and interpretive so that the 
significance of each document is examined together with its place in the context of events and 
developments. 

HENREY, MRS. ROBERT. The Little Madeleine. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1953. 350 pp. $4.00 This story is an autobiography that reads like a novel, teeming with the 
life, energy, and good spirits of the Paris of the early 1900's. The author has recalled impres- 
sions of her French girlhood. Born in a one-room flat over a cafe “in a steep cobbled street of 
leaning houses, slate colored and old, under the shining loftiness of the Sacre-Coeur,” 
Madeleine recounts her life in the world of women who eke out a livelihood at sewing, lace- 
and-hat-making, who keep their husbands, who send their children out to nurse, and quarrel 
with their neighbors. Here the concierges, commissionaires, bakers, launderers, small shop- 
keepers, and clerks come alive against the colorful background of their daily existence. The 
author evokes the atmosphere of the rooms, lodgings, houses and small Paris hotels, as well 
as showing the men and women who throng them. 


HERZBERG, M. J.; GUILD, F. C.; HOOK, J. N.; and STEVENS, R. L. Better English. 
Boston 17: Ginn and Co. Grade 11 (1953, 480 pp., $2.72); Grade 12 (1953, 468 pp., $2.80). 
These two volumes, as well as the other four in this six volume series, have been written with 
the purpose that the pupil studying from these books will know precisely what he is expected 
to do, exactly how he should do it, and to what extent he has succeeded. In each of these texts 
—one each for grades seven to twelve—each topic is divided into three parts—getting the 
facts, using the facts, and testing mastery of the facts. From the section getting the facts, the 
pupil secures an abundance of information that will help him to derive his own version of 
directions or rules. Then through the use of a variety of exercises, the pupil can demonstrate 
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to his own satisfaction and that of his teacher that he understands the procedures with which 
any given problem deals. In the third part the pupil then tests his understanding and ability 
to apply what he has learned. Each book is a progressive development of the one preceding. 
The entire series make a natural development and growth through grades seven to twelve. 
While each year's study places special emphasis on particular areas of English, yet there is 
completeness of coverage in any one year that the pupil readily adjusts to another group in 
succeeding years which may not have used this series. 


HILTON, JAMES. Good-Bye, Mr. Chips. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1953. 119 pp. 
$1.72 single copies; $1.29 each in quantities of 10 or more. This is an adaptation by Salibelle 
Royster. It is the delicate and charming story of an English schoolmaster. Here is the story 
of a person's lifelong devotion to school work. The background of life in an English school is 
vivid and entertaining. Each chapter has a list of questions and a suggested list for composi- 
tion work or oral discussion. 


HIRSH, JOSEPH. First Score. New York 1: William-Frederick Press. 1952. 47 pp. $2.00. 
This is a collection of twenty-two short poems—six of which have not been published 
previously. 

HOGG, J. C.; ALLEY, O. E.; and BICKEL, C. L. Chemistry, A Course for High Schools. 
Third edition. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1953. 784 pp. $3.96. The text has been 
almost completely rewritten and entirely restyled. New developments and discoveries in the 
rapidly changing field of chemistry have been included to bring the new edition up to date. 
The chapters on atomic energy, radioactivity, and uranium have been materially expanded. 
The order of presentation has been changed. New material has been added. The emphasis of 
previous editions on practical and industrial applications has been intensified. The book is 
divided into ten units of which the first six are designed to be studied in the order in which 
they appear, as they build an orderly understanding of the basic facts and principles of 
chemistry. The chapters in the last four units, however, are completely independent of each 
other and of the rest of the book. Selections, therefore, can be made at will from these four 
units, and the course can readily be adapted to the interests of the particular class or the needs 
of the community. It is not expected that any class complete the whole book. Further flexi- 
bility is furnished by the inclusion of optional material throughout the text. Starred para- 
graphs can be omitted without loss of continuity by those classes whose pupils need only a 
descriptive course to acquaint them with the astonishingly chemical ‘“‘synthetic’’ world about 
them. 

The authors, with previous experience in the writing of textbooks, have been careful to 
keep the vocabulary simple, the style easy and informal, the explanations clear and concise. 
he learning load is well distributed. Unfamiliar or difficult concepts are introduced gradually 

chemical arithmetic, for instance, is spread through the first four units. Pupils are given 
mple opportunity to assimilate fundamentals before they are required to master more com- 
plicated principles. 

Further assistance is given to both pupils and teacher by the many and varied “learning 
ids.’ There are more than 125 demonstration experiments in the text designed for performance 
n class. Things to remember are short resumes of significant points at the end of each chapter. 
There are more than 500 questions and 400 problems—many of them divided into “A” and 
'B” levels of difficulry—at the ends of chapters or sections within the chapter. At unit ends 
here are Reviews with more than 100 each of questions and problems. Definitions, important 
ords, chemical laws, efc., are in bold face type for added emphasis. Diagrams are simple and, 
herefore, readily understood. Photographs are large and distinct. A Laboratory Manual, 

nswer Book, and Teacher's Guide are in preparation. 


HOLLEN, NORMA, and SADDLEN, JANE. Modern Textiles. Minneapolis 15, Minn.: 
Burgess Pub. Co., 426 S. 6th St. 1952. 144 pp. $2.25. This book has been prepared to give the 
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pupil an appreciation of the changes in the textile field and their effect on our living. It also 
presents information on opportunities in the textile field and the training required for each, 
Likewise, information is given to assist the pupil to make the best textile selections for her 
needs. 

HOSTETLER, J. A. Amish Life. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Pub. House, 616 Walnut 
Ave. 1952. 40 pp. 50c. This book, bound in paper covers, is a short, readable, and accurate 
account of the Amish. The author himself was born and reared in an Amish family in Big 
Valley on the famous Kishacoquillas in Pennsylvania. With this firsthand knowledge, the 
reader presents réliable and authoritative information about these industrious people. 


————_———. Annotated Bibliography on the Amish. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Pub, 
House, 616 Walnut Ave. 1951. 120 pp. $1.50. This annotated bibliography gives a concise 
yet complete summary of both published and unpublished material concerning the Old 
Order Amish Mennonites who as other groups have made their contribution to American 
development. b 

HOVIOUS, CAROL. Wings for Reading. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1952. 474 pp. | 
$2.76. This book has been prepared to develop in pupils a desire to read and thereby increase 


~ aa 


their reading ability which in turn will make their school work easier. The book contains Is 
reading selections that have been chosen by pupils as the best. The book is divided into five ed 
parts—the first four parts containing stories and suggested aid to reading, while the fifth par - 

pu 


deals with words that have been selected from the stories in the other four parts. 


HULL, ELEANOR. Papi. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1953. 137 pp. $2.00. This is 
the story of an immigrant family with Papi, the son, the center of interest—together with G 
minister and a policeman. Here is an interesting story of developing friendships with our new 
immigrants. of 

JARRETT, E. M., and McMAUS, B. J. M. E/ Camino Real, Book I. Boston 7: Houghton, vill 
Mifflin Co. 1953. 591 pp. $3.40. This third edition like its predecessor is attractively made— wh 
in fact, with its color and pictures, it is probably the most attractive high-school textbook on Cir 
the market. In addition to an introduction, the book has thirty chapters, a section devoted to Mo 
background material, two optional chapters, a section on grammar including verb forms, and Mo 
sections on pronounciation, English-Spanish dictionary, and Spanish-English dictionary. yet 


JOHNSON, EDGAR. Charles Dickens, His Tragedy and Triumph. New York 20: Simon ritu: 
and Schuster. 1952. Two volumes. 1388 pp. $10.00. These two volumes are probably the most 
comprehensive and authoritative biography of Dickens published since John Foster's, which Co. 
appeared shortly after the novelist’s death. Here is material that has never been published Wes 
before. Woven into the narrative are chapters devoted to critical summaries and estimates of ton 
all of Dicken’s works. They show the relationship of the Dickens’ novels to his life and times mea 
and to his development as a social critic and literary artist. Here are carefully documented islan 
statements of facts about Dickens’ triumph and tragedy. In addition, there are over: Mor, 
hundred illustrations to help throw a revealing light upon one of the most dramatic lives in “Firs 
literary history. Duar 

JONES, M. A. Bible Stories. Chicago: Rand McNally and Co. 1952. 113 pp. (9”x11") Cuba 
$2.95. Here are twenty of the Bible’s great personalities described in an entertaining and 
interesting manner. With the text are 26 full-color paintings and scores of black-and-white 
drawings. Here are stories of Joseph, Jesus, Mary, Abraham, David, Amos, Gideon, and 
many others whose lives are made inspiring and exciting by the author. 


KNIGHT, JR., G. M. How to Write History and Make it Pay. Leonardtown, Md.: Knight ; 
Pub. Co., Box 216. 1952. 47 pp. (8%” x11"). $3.12. This book gives interesting and helpful a9 
data to the person interested in writing about history and at the same time make it pay i ee me 
terms of writing it so that people will be enticed to read it. In addition to these suggestions, ” 
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the author illustrates his suggestions by including 19 examples of his own stories—most of 
which deal with the state of Maryland but through his skill appeal to anyone who has at 
least some little interest in history. 


KOHLER, E. K. Embroidery Designer's Sketch Book. New York: Pitman Pub. Co. 1952. 
68 pp. $3.00. This book is the result of the author's interest in the subject of embroidery as a 
collector, designer, professional worker in this handiwork, and lecturer. Thirty pages of draw- 
ings from as many Countries are made from actual specimens which show great diversity of 
design, fabric, texture, and color. Each drawing is accompanied with information on color 
and stitches in sufficient detail as to serve as the guide for the average worker to embark on 
her own adaptations. 


KRAMER, E. L. Pathways to Power. St. Louis 6, Mo.: Kimall Press, 2000 N. Second St. 
1952. 158 pp. $2.50. The author explains simple tested techniques in thought direction that 
result in successful living. His book is addressed to normal persons who desire to improve 
their condition, increase their efficiency, and achieve greater satisfaction and happiness in the 
business of living. 


LANDON, MARGARET. Anna and the King of Siam. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 
1952. 334 pp. $2.24 single copies; $1.68 each in quantities of 10 or more. This is a school 
edition adapted by F. H. Law. It retains all of the interesting parts of the original text and 
presents the full story. This book gives the reader much to think about in connection with the 
purposes and methods of government, and the natural, inborn rights of human beings. 


LANHAM, PETER, and MOPELI-PAULUS, A. S. Blanket Boy. New York 16: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 1953. 319 pp. $3.50. For the first time, in this South African novel, a native chieftain 
speaks for his people. With dignity and authenticity, Mopeli-Paulus, a ruler of Basutoland, 
tells the story of Monare, the tribesman, caught between age-old superstition and the tenets 
of Western civilization. Monare’s story ranges from the plains and mountains of a native 
village to the City of Gold, Johannesburg, where, all too soon, the black man learns the 
white man’s foreign ways. It follows him, a hunted man, as he flees to Durban, the seaport 
City of Sugar, and through the forests of Zululand and Swaziland to Mozambique. As 
Monare fights to free his spirit from the guilt of tribal murder, the conflicting forces of the 
Morati, native Christian ministers who battle primitive belief, and the Muslems, who offer 
yet another method of salavation, clash against the fury of bloody race riots and savage 
ritual. 

LANSING, M. F. Liberators and Heroes of the West Indian Islands. Boston 8: L. C. Page and 
Co. 1953. 314 pp. $4.00. From the discovery and colonization of the several islands of the 
West Indies, through the Spanish conquest, and the period of revolutions for independence, 
to modern times—the exciting and colorful history of the West Indies is here related by 
means of biographies of the liberators and heroes who influenced the development of these 
islands. There was Columbus, the Discoverer; Lord Hatuey, first Indian Liberator; Sir Henry 
Morgan, the buccaneer who became a governor; Toussaint L'Ouverture, who called himself 
“First of the Blacks’’; Henri Christophe, who freed his people and made himself their king; 
Duarte, who established the Dominican Republic; and Jose Marti, poet, rebel, greatest of all 
Cubans. 


LARSEN, JENS. 10,000 Tom-Toms. Philadelphia 7: Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce St. 
1952. 271 pp. $3.50. It looked like a reasonably safe place to spend the night, this ramshackle 
village kitchen, and soon the young native fell into troubled sleep. He was awakened by the 
screams of women and children, and a hideous roaring from deep in the jungle. Kwoli knew 
what it meant, and for the third time he fled the Country Devil. But this (me rough hands 
seized him, and bore him away to the Devil Bush. A strange fate it seemed, for one who had 
worked among white men on the coast and had attended a mission school. But Kwoli was to 
learn that the jungle held secrets of which he had never dreamed. From the Devil Bush he 
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emerged a year later, an initiate into the secrets of his tribe, a partaker of the sacred sala, with 
the marks of the Devil's teeth on his back and a new name—Lepol. 

LATOURETTE, K. S. The American Record in the Far East, 1945-1951. New York 11: 
Macmillan Co. 1952. 218 pp. $3.00. This is, according to its author, “not intended for those 
who are expert on the Far East, it is rather designed for the intelligent average American who 
wishes to get in the simplest and briefest possible form a comprehensive summary of the 
actions of his fellow citizens and especially of his government in Asia during these crucial 
years."’ There is a selected bibliography at the close of each of the ten chapters. 


LEA, TOM. The Wonderful Country. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 1952. 387 pp. $3.75. 
This is the story of a man alone in a life of violence, riding a harsh country hungry, searching 
for home in his heart. In the manner of its telling, it is an adventure story. It is the story of 
Martin Brady, with much blood on his hands, with two languages on his tongue, tom 
between two ways of life, between two cultures, riding the lonesome leagues in the bright 
desert light on a black horse named in Spanish Lagrimas—Tears. It is a story of seventy ot 
eighty years ago in “the wonderful country’’—a strange, vast country “with a river running 
right down the middle of it’’—the Rio called Grande on one side and Bravo on the other, 
that marks the line between the United States and Mexico. 


LEE, R. W. A History of Valentines. New York 16: Studio-Crowell. 1952. 248 pp. $5.75. 
This is the first comprehensive, historical survey of valentines. Although many collectors 
have long specialized in valentines, never before has there been a book treating all phases of 
this fascinating subject. The author traces the origin of romantic St. Valentine's Day back to 
early Christianity and follows its development trhough to its nineteenth-century heyday 
when elaborate valentine cards of different types were exchanged by lovers of many nations, 
particularly in America and England. All the illustrations of collector's pieces in the book 
are from American collections, and the leading artists and makers of this country are dealt 
with in separate chapters. Leading European artists and makers are also featured. 


LOWANCE, KATHLEEN. Much Ado About Music. Atlanta, Ga.: Tupper and Love, 1090 
Captiol Ave., S. E. 1952. 255 pp. $3.50. This book is not a history of music nor an “‘apprecia- 
tion’’ text or treatise on the theory of the art. It is primarily an attractive introduction to what 
is still too generally considered a forbidding subject, and its apparently fictional narrative 
form makes the contents all the more palatable. In the course of transcribing what might have 
been real conversations among some actual human beings of today, the author has succeeded 
in imparting a remarkable amount of significant information cdncerning the most important 
forms of music, its composers, its landmarks in history and the chief trends of its 
development. 

While this book has already proved itself a practical and effective textbook, through 
actual experiments in the classroom as well as on the air, its contents and style should be 
ideal for the general reader as well. Nor should its appeal be limited to a juvenile audience; 
there is valuable material here for adults, including both actual and potential music-lovers. 
Even the confirmed reader of general fiction may find the sprightiy, familiar-sounding 
dialogue of its pages holding the attention, regardless of any musical angels or implications. 


MacLEAN, ALISTAIR. High Country. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1952 
256 pp. $2.50. Here is a group of forty-seven “little sermons” giving clues for a happy life. In 
these stories, the author recognizes mankind's human frailities and supplies the stern stuf 
that helps to overcome them. 

MARKS, SID. The Newspaperboys’ Hall of Fame. Hollywood 27, Calif.: House-Warven, 
5228 Hollywood Blvd. 1953. 562 pp. This volume is divided into four parts. Part One 
is the interesting story of the life of the author, Sid Marks, who has fostered the idea that the 
newspaperboy is a symbol of American democracy and freedom of opportunity. Born in the 
London East Side, selling newspapers at an early age, Sid Marks became a veteran of two 
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world wars with a record that is thrilling to any boy. He became a boxer, and arose to fame 
and fortune. Reading his story will cause any American boy to be proud of his country. 
Every newspaperboy will be additionally proud that he represents a great newspaper, and is 
engaged in a work that has been a foundation for many noted careers. Part Two tells of inter- 
esting incidences from the lives of some courageous Americans. Part Three contains pictures 
and a short statement from outstanding persons—graphic success stori¢s. Part Four is a list 
of names selected for inclusion in the ‘“‘Newspaperboys’ Hall of Fame.” 


MAULE, H. E., and CANE, M. H., editors. The Man from Main Street. New York 22: 
Random House. 1953. 387 pp. $3.75. Not many people think of Sinclair Lewis as a writer of 
essays or as a militant pamphleteer. This collection reveals him as both. It has been chosen 
from nearly a million words of material taken from papers found by his executors after his 
death and from personal sources known to the editors. Only the most significant pieces are 
included. They span a period of more than forty years, from the author's early writings as a 
Yale undergraduate to those of his last stay abroad. 


MAY, H. G. Our English Bible in the Making. Philadelphia 7: Westminster Press, Wither- 
spoon Bldg. 1952. 154 pp. $2.75. Here for the first time is the story of the making of the 
English Bible from its earliest beginnings down to the publication of the Revised Standard 
Version—completely accurate, and at the same time interestingly written for the common 
reader. Much more complete than previous popular accounts of the English Bible, Dr. May's 
book begins with the Bible in its original languages, carries the story of the creation of the 
Bible in English from the earliest fragmentary beginnings through each state of development, 
and relates the exciting finds of the last half century which have contributed to modern Bible 
translation. 

Among the famous names brought to life are those of William Tyndale, Miles Coverdale, 
and John Rogers. Here are the stories of the Great Bible, the Genevan Bible, the Bishops’ 
Bible, the Rheims and Douai Version, the King James Version, the American Standard 
Version, and ‘‘new”’ translations of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A chapter on 
recent discoveries and developments includes an account of the dramatic discovery of the 
Dea Sea Scrolls in 1947. 


McLELLAND, ISABEL. Hi! Teacher. New York 17: Henry Holt and Co. 1952. 212 pp. 
$2.50. There is a sense of reality in this story of a first, frightening, panicky year of teaching. 
Alison began her career in a small community in the Pacific Northwest. It was a difficult year 
for a new teacher, as she followed the well-loved Miss Blackie, whose every action was quoted 
to Alison. She learned slowly, with many defeats and some unexpected victories, to have 
control over her thirteen pupils in the one-room schoolhouse. The people in this small settle- 
ment are very much alive, and the personalities of both parents and children develop so that 
one feels close interest in all happenings. No one in Cow Creek questions backgrounds of the 
residents, accepting each person as an individual, and yet they have come from different 
sections of the country, and from other countries as well, to form a typical American 
community. 


MENKE, H. A. 28 Table Lamp Projects. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 
Market and Center Sts. 1953. 80 pp. (6” x 9”). $2.50. These lamp projects provide a wide 
range of designs, both modern and traditional. This makes possible the selection of a lamp 
for construction that will harmonize with various styles of furniture. Some of the lamps can 
be easily made with hand tools and others require power tools. These lamps reflect current 
trends in furniture design as well as the most traditional types of home furnishings. A few 
are of the type that may be classified as universal and will appeal to those who like something 
different or extraordinary. 


MEREDITH, SCOTT. Bar 2 Roundup of Best Western Stories. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1953. 256 pp. $2.95. Bar 2 Roundup is the second in a new series of highly successful 
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annuals. This collection of Best Western Stories equals the first in stories of taut, rugged 
action and in their caliber, variety, and appeal. Included are tales of lynchings, Indians tery; 
white men in bloody skirmishes, the army, outlaws, settlers, and even a man-taming woman, 
all typifying some important aspect of the Old West. 


MERTON, THOMAS. The Sign of Jonas. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953 
362 pp. $3.50. Before The Seven Storey Mountain was published, the author had begun to keep 
a journal. This book is that journal. On a cold winter day we await the momentous visitation 
from France of the Abbot General; we read the notations which Father Louis makes as he 
reads in his library cell; we accompany him on a rare journey into Louisville; we share in his 
moments of meditation and prayer. As the journal ends, the reader has had an extraordinay 
glimpse into six years of a way of life that has seldom been seen from the inside. It is a life 
that is happy, but not always easy; serene, but not without burdens; holy, but not sancti. 
monious. This book depicts the daily life of a particular monk who is an unusually gifted 
writer, and whose previous life is familiar to many thousands. 


MEYNELL, VIOLA. Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1953. 224 pp. $4.50. The intimate details of the famous friendship between the 
gifted poet, Francis Thompson, and Wilfrid Meynell, journalist and editor, are vividly 
reflected from these personal recollections and family papers presented by the author. They 
met in 1888, as a result of Thompson's contribution to Merry England, the magazine Wilfrid 
and Alic Meynell published. The poet was then twenty-nine years old, and Wilfred Meynell, 
who became his lifelong benefactor, was seven years older. 


MOWRER, L. T., and CUMMINGS, H. H. The United States and World Relations. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 480 pp. $3.48. This book treats a subject which wil 
increasingly occupy the future of every young American; namely, the relation of the citizen 
of the United States to the rest of the world. Time, space, social organization, hiiian habit, 
and philosophic thought are all brought into focus on the place this country holds in the 
moving drama of world events. The textbook is divided into seven major sections: The 
United States in a Global World; The People of the United States and the World: Resources, 
Goods, Labor, and Trade; The contributions of the United States to World Civilization; Our 
Constitutional Heritage; United States Foreign Policy and Its Impact Upon the Rest of the 
World; World Organizations: Its Challenge and Possibilities. The treatment of geography 
emphasizes the interdependence of people and shows us in relation to the whole world 
The social and economic content of courses in problems of democracy continues co be a 
vital as ever. A variety of activities are provided at the end of each section of the book. There 
is a list of technical and nontechnical vocabulary terms for each section also. Included also 
are a comprehensive bibliography and a checklist of world-wide nongovernmentl 
organizations and conferences. 


MUHLENWEG, FRITZ. Big Tiger and Christian. New York 14: Pantheon Books. 1952 
607 pp. $4.95. Big Tiger and Christian, a Chinese boy and his white friend, went out ont 
fine afternoon in Peking to fly a kite—and before they knew it they were on a trip through 
Inner Asia, through the Gobi Desert to Urumchi. Big Tiger and Christian, though they travel 
under the protection of a soldier called Good Fortune, soon find themselves in real trouble. 
A sinister man has joined their company, with plans that might cost them their lives. How 
they find out all about him, how they are helped by a lama, by hospitable Mongols, and bys 
robber chief and his men, and how they finally track down the villian makes an adventurous, 
thrilling story. 

MULKERNS, VAL. A Time Outworn. New York 10: Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th & 
1952. 253 pp. $3.00. This novel is set in the Eire of the 1940's. Its world is one into which the 
“bombs and ravaged cities and mutilated bodies, had never been able to penetrate’: its 
ardours, humours, and agonies are those of young hearts, whose unpredictable weather tht 
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author records with the sensitivity and warmth of a born novelist. Maeva Cusack, in love 
with a fellow-student, Diarmuid, leaves her Dublin home to go as librarian to a small 
Tipperary town. These chapters bring to life all the yarning, gossipy, vivid character of pro- 
vincial Ireland. While she is away, Diarmuid is snared into marriage by one of her friends, and 
Maeva, almost in consequence, becomes engaged to a local schoolmaster. Her story has an 
unexpected ending. 


MURPHY, GEORGE; MILLER, H. R.; and MURPHY, N. A. Let's Read. New Series. 
Book 1, Reading for Fun. 1953. 384 pp. $2.48. Book 2, Reading for Experience. 1953. 448 pp. 
$2.56. New York 17: Henry Holt and Co. In this developmental reading program of five 
books (there are three others in the series: Growing Up in Reading, Reading for Life, and 
Reading for Work and College), emphasis is placed on the recognition of words and knowing 
their meanings with the main objective of interesting boys and girls in developing reading 
habits that will help them throughout life. Hundreds of pupils and teachers helped in the 
selection of the content of this series. It is a series of readers that contain stories and articles 
that will appeal to boys and girls of the junior-senior high-school years. 


NAMIER, SIR LEWIS. In the Nazi Era. New York 17: St. Martin's Press, 103 Park 
Ave. 1952. 212 pp. $2.50. The book falls into two parts. The first deals with “Men who 
Served Hitler,"” German soldiers and diplomatists who now in their memoirs try to exculpate 
themselves and their nation, and create a new legend similar to that which after Versailles, 
misled the English-speaking world, to Hitler's great advantage. Again it is on others that the 
Germans try to shift the responsibility for the catastrophe: the Western Powers are blamed 
for not having given in enough to the “peace-loving’’ Weimar Republic; next, for having 
given in too much to Hitler (and this comes from men who served him:!); and thereby they are 
supposed to have frustated a German attempt to overthrow him. The second part of the book 
deals with “Surrender to Danger” in the crisis of 1938, as seen in the published official 
documents. 


O'NEAL, COTHBURN. Master of the World. New York 16: Crown Pub. 1952. 405 pp. 
$3.75. Tamerlane was master of the world in the fifteenth century. His empire extended from 
the Great Walls of China to the Mediterranean Sea. Nations sent him beautiful wives as 
tributes and accepted his sons as rulers. The 19-year-old outlaw, first befriended by Kwgan the 
Kingmaker, was to become head of his clan, monarch of Tatary, conqueror of Persia, India, 
Russia, and the Mongols. This book is the story of one who has amazed the world with his 
personal exploits, his fabulous mission, and his amazing philosophy. The author of this book 
took twenty years to write this story. 


O'ROURKE, FRANK. Violence at Sundown. New York 22: Random House. 1953. 240 
pp. £2.50. This is another exciting story of the birth of law and order in a frontier town 
through the efforts of a man who saw that the old rule of the sixgun was over and done with. 


PARKHURST, C. C. English for Business. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1953. 439 pp. 
$2.96. This book has been written for the purpose of meeting the demand of businessmen 
for men and women who can speak and write clearly, correctly, and meaningfully. The aims 
as set forth by the author are: (1) to give you the fundamentals of effective expression and 
communication as they apply principally—but not exclusively—to business; (2) to acquaint 
you with those daily situations and problems that are set forth in business letters; (3) to give 
you training and practice in solving such problems or situations by letter; (4) to show you 
how a knowledge of practical psychology will aid you in solving those problems that deal 
with human relations; (5) to help you to increase your vocabulary—particularly your knowl- 
edge of essential business terms; and (6) to establish a greater consciousness for correct 
spelling, pronounciation, and meaning of “450 Words Commonly Misspelled.” 

Every chapter has been revised, and much of the illustrative material throughout this 
second edition is new. More exercises have been added. The principal changes and additions 
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are as follows: (1) the arrangement or order of the chapters has been changed; (2) the chapter 
On punctuation and capitalization has been completely rewritten, with many new exercises 
added; (3) a second chapter on grammar has been added to make this text replete in this 
subject with many more exercises and problems added; (4) the “Word Study”’ at the end of 
each section in the first edition has been replaced by a five-word ‘Business Vocabulary”; and 
(5) a list of 450 words commonly misspelled, mispronounced, and misused has been added 
for drill material. 


PATHFINDER ACCOUNTING SERIES 


HADLEY EDITORIAL STAFF. Applied Bookkeeping, College edition. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 240 pp. $3.25. This book is designed to give students 
a sound training in modern bookkeeping practice. Bookkeeping fundamentals are pre. 
sented in a logical and orderly manner in twenty chapters. The Pathfinder student begins 
his study by an examination of the simple forms of bookkeeping. After he has mastered 
the fundamental principles of bookkeeping, he progresses rapidly to more complete 
types of records. In the first seven chapters the problems are built around nontrading 
business firms; that is, business firms that sell services rather than merchandise. By the 
time the student has reached chapter eight, he has gone through the complete book. 
keeping cycle, from the opening entries to the financial reports, of four separate business 
firms. Thus, within the brief space of a few weeks, instead of the usual several months, 
the student gets a complete picture of the flow of business transactions through the 
journal and ledger to the final summary in the financial reports. This combination of 
brevity and thoroughness was accomplished by careful planning and assiduous care in 
the phrasing of each paragraph. 

In the early chapters, the relationship between the original business papers and the 
bookkeeping records themselves is presented in graphic form. A chapter on payroll 
bookkeeping is included, containing current tax information which will enable the 
student to maintain the necessary social security and income tax records. In chapter 
twelve a practical outline of the bookkeeper's duties is discussed. This chapter— unusual 
in bookkeeping texts—is one of the many features of the course which will enable the 
student to step from the classroom into the business office with a feeling of confidence, 

Beginning with chapter eight, the transactions of the practice set business (Dutton's) 
are recorded. The practice set is composed of standard loose-leaf records, identical with 
those used in business offices throughout the country. These forms have been in use for 
many years, and have proved adequate in every respect. The names of vendors, 
customers, employees, and the like are hypothetical and are not intended to represent 
existing firms or individuals. The transactions themselves, however, are representative of 
actual transactions found in the operation of real business firms. In this, as in other 
Pathfinder courses, students will recognize reality and, therefore, their interest in the 
course will be greatly increased. 


JACKSON, J. H. Elements of Accounting. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1952. 348 pp. $4.25. This is a one-semester basic accounting course specifically designed 
for use by colleges and universities. The text consists of sixteen chapters in which the 
major emphasis is upon accounting as a practical and useful tool of control for business 
management. The student is first introduced to accounting by means of a simple balance 
sheet equation. The fundamental bookkeeping process is presented from this back- 
ground. A logical development and unfolding of the subject then follows—the profit 
and loss statement, the ledger, the special journals, scientific account classification, and 
control mechanisms of various types. 

Actual accounting forms, with which the student will work in later business life, att 
used as a basis for the practice work, thus making the educational process of mort 
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definite and greater practical value. The exercise material, which is placed at the end of 
the text, is of three kinds: (a) questions dealing specifically with the subject matter of 
each chapter, and classified by chapters of the text; (b) a wide assortment of problems, 
some required and some optional, dealing especially with each chapter as studied, but 
more generally with all preceding chapters of the text; and (c) complete cycle problems, 
based on present-day conditions, which parallel the various chapters of the book. 


PATTERSON, E. L. The World Turned Upside Down. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1953. 281 pp. $3.00. There are many stories of boys who went to war, but this one 
tells of a boy who stayed home—and the war came to him. The boy was a farm hand, Dirk 
Hollenbeck, who lived on the Hudson River beside the King’s Ferry, and the war which 
rolled in upon him and his neighbors was the American Revolution. Dirk met the first wave 
of that tide on the doorstep of his cottage after everyone else had fied. But this “embattled 
farmer’ escaped to fight again and yet again within a few rods of his home. 


PERRY, E. C., and SCHAFEBOOK, H. V. Fundamental Jobs in Electricity. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 320 pp. $3.00. This textbook has been designed to provide 
basic instructional material for an introductory course in the fundamentals of electricity. The 
step-by-step manner makes it possible for each pupil to advance at his own rate of progress 
with a minimum of guidance from the teacher. This revision includes not only electricity and 
its forms, but also many new projects on such subjects as electronics, television, and special 
lighting. 

Since the field of electricity is so vast, specialized training of a more advanced nature is not 
stressed in this text. Here only certain phases of the subject, covering fundamental principles 
and practices, are included. The book, however, does cover such basic principles as may be 
presented with profit to those taking their first two years of electrical training. The completion 
of the course will provide the student with a broad understanding of electrical theory and its 
practical applications. Projects have been planned and set up in natural sequence, using the 
steps necessary to acquire a knowledge of the subject. Because of the flexible nature of the 
organization of the material in this textbook, it is readily adapted to various types of intro- 
ductory courses in electricity. Vocational groups may cover the entire course in one year. 
Other groups may require two years to complete all of the jobs or projects incorporated in 
the course; the first year covering Fundamentals, Signal Wiring, and Communication; and 
the second year covering Safety, Light and Power Wiring, Generators, Motors, and Trans- 
formers, Electrical Refrigeration, Automobile Wiring, etc. Still others may select material from 
this textbook for a less intensive one-year course. 

The book is divided into nine sections and 134 jobs. The section names are: Fundamentals; 
Signal Wiring; Communication; Safety; Light and Power Wiring; Generators, Motors, and 
Transformers; Electrical Refrigeration; Automobile Wiring; and Electrical Equipment for the 
Farm and Special Equipment. 


PETERS, FRITZ. The Descent. New York 3: Farrar, Straus and Young. 1952. 249 pp. 
$3.00. A group of people, completely unknown to each other, start from different points in 
the United States in the direction of New Mexico. There an automobile accident involves 
them all, along with other characters living in that region. As the author develops his story, 
the hidden forces driving each person toward his unforeseen destiny are unfolded. The pur- 
pose and design of each life emerges with clarity. The characters, and there are many of them, 
are completely individual in their motivations and personal needs. Through each of them the 
author suggests that what happens in human life—even accidents—is the direct and inescap- 
able result of the individual personality and what it is seeking. 


PETZOLDT, PATRICIA. On Top of the World. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
1953. 256 pp. $3.50. Extraordinary zest for living plus a passion for mountain climbing have 
taken Pat and Paul Petzoldt to the far corners of the world. Equally at home on a mountain 
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crag or at an embassy party, this adventurous young couple have shared a life more thrilling 
than the wildest dreams of fiction. 

Pat knew nothing about mountain climbing when she first met Paul on the University of 
Wyoming campus. But she did know he was the most attractive man she had ever met, and 
she was crestfallen when, soon afterward, he left the university. However, there were constan 
letters between them. Soon after this, Paul came to America and Pat. They were married 
almost at once and embarked on a series of astonishing adventures. 


PHILLIPS, H. A.; COCKEFAIR, E. A.; and GRAHAM, J. W. Agriculture and Farm 
Life. Second revised edition. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1952. 530 pp. $2.50. In the 
preparation of this text the authors have had in mind three objectives; namely, (1) to show 
the advantages of living on a farm, (2) to present the elementary principles of farm living 
and (3) to teach the modern practices essential to successful farm operation. 

During the thirteen years that this book has been before the public, scientific discoveries, 
war emergenices, and industrial changes have occurred in such rapid succession as to demand 
much readjustment in agricultural methods. It is important that our farm youth be kepr alen 
and well informed regarding these changes. For this reason, in this new edition some of the 
material from the earlier editions has been supplemented by materials incorporating later 
accepted farm practices. 

Continuing through the eleven units of this edition will be found the idea that wholesome 
farm life is of vital importance to the well-being of the community, the state, and the nation, 
Conservation of the soil, which is vital to the nation as well as to the individual success of 
the farmer, is emphasized throughout the text, and receives special treatment in Chapter 24. 
Dairy farming and poultry raising are given specific attention as types of specialized farming. 
Other subjects receive more general treatment. The business side of farming is emphasized in 
separate chapters. 


PICK, J. B. Dictionary of Games. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St. 1952 
318 pp. $4.75. This book is designed to provide information, enjoyment in reading, and 
enjoyment in action. It tells how to play 458 games. The material is arranged under three 
main heads: Outdoor Games, in two groups—Full-Dress Games and Informal. Games; 
Covered Court and Gymnasium Games; and Indoor Games. 


PRICE, WILLARD. The Amazing Amazon. New York 19: John Day Co. 1952. 306 pp. 
$4.00. The Amazon is the world’s largest river and the world’s iast great frontier. Its flow is 
equal to that of twenty Mississippis, embracing an area larger than all of Europe. Gorgas 
predicted that its basin will some day produce more foods than all of the rest of the earth 
together. In and around it are the greatest deposits of high-grade iron in the world. Half of 
Brazil floats on petroleum, and the country abounds in industrial diamonds, gold, manganese, 
almost every mineral known to man. Vast forests, dense jungles, wide agricultural plains, and 
the broad river itself create a panorama of ruthless savagery and extravagant beauty. 


RANDALL, R. P. Mary Lincoln. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 555 pp. $5.75. 
One of the most maligned women in history is Mary Todd Lincoln whose true story has been 
buried under a mountain of myths and misinformation. This sad state of affairs was due 
largely to the cruel work of Lincoln's law partner, William H. Herndon. This new book is 
warmly sympathetic. This fresh material is based on new materials recently discovered and 
made available. The author was present when the Lincoln papers were opened on July 2’, 
1947, and has made full use of them in this new book. She portrays beautifully the crises 
through which Mrs. Lincoln passed including the death of her beloved son Willie. Even 
worse are the tragedies which befall her after she has left the White House and travels 0 
Europe trying to find herself. The ultimate tragedy is her trial for insanity in which she 
believes her son wronged her by asking that she be committed to an institution. Car! Sand- 
burg said of this book, “The most elaborately and scrupulously documented biography of 
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Mary Lincoln, this is also the most keenly intuitive and sensitively written narrative of the 
days and years of the girl who became the wife and widow of Abraham Lincoln." There is 
little more that can be added. It is truly a magnificent, a monumental book. 


RAUBICHECK, LETITIA. Your Voice and Speech. Third revision. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall. 1953. 392 pp. $3.24. This book is divided into six parts: Communicating 
Through Speech, Getting Along with Others, Thinking and Acting Together, We Share 
Literature, “The Play's the Thing,’’ and Freeing and Controlling the Instrument. The book 
is built around the speech skills which will help pupils reach these goals. The new features of 
the revision are the radio and television sections; the addition to the dramatic unit, of im- 
provisation, classroom dramatics, and problem-solving plays; and an expanded development 
of speech as communication in harmony with modern needs. The section, ‘Individual Speech 
Problems,’ found in the earlier edition has been removed and expanded into a separate book, 
Speech Improvement. 

REILLY, W. J. Career Planning for High School Students. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers. 1953. 124 pp. $2.00. Here the author shows how successful careers are planned one 
step at a time. He emphasizes that every decision in the course of a career must be made 
scientifically, and that the most pleasant and profitable vocation makes use of one’s special 
abilities and personal desires. To enable the pupil to carry out these objectives, the author 
outlines in detail a scientific procedure by which the pupil can himself determine the initial 
step of his career—whether he is going directly into a job, or on to college. Here are self- 
examination texts, with instructions for their use, by which the pupil can analyze his desires, 
abilities, and human relations. 


REINFELD, FRED. The Human Side of Chess. New York 22: Pellegrini and Cudahy. 
1952. 312 pp. $3.75. In this story of a century of world championship play since 1851, a noted 
writer on the game has written the first definitive account of the great chessmasters. Each 
portrait is fascinating in its depiction of a colorful personality. There are vivid touches by 
contemporary eye-witnesses, and some of the most exciting contests in chess history are 
brought back to life. We see the world champions exulting in victory, heart-broken in 
defeat. The interpretations of each player's career, as novel as they are profound, are destined 
to inspire lively controversy among chessplayers everywhere. Fourteen choice illustrative 
masterpieces have been selected to highlight the genius of the world champions. In each case 
the appreciative annotations reveal the remarkable personality behind the dramatic play. 


vAN RENSSELAER, ALEXANDER. The Complete Book of Party Games. New York 10: 
Sheridan House, 257 4th Ave. 1952. 319 pp. $3.50. This is an invaluable handbook for the 
perplexed hostess. It shows how to have a merry time entertaining at home with a limited 
budget and restricted floorspace. It has every parlor, lawn, and beach game you ever heard 
of, and plenty of new ones devised by the author. There are active games for the college 
crowd, the young married set, and the no-fools-like-old-fools’ group. There are puzzles and 
quizzes for the quick-witted; dramatic games for extroverts and those who would like to 
overcome shyness; ice-breaking stunts of all kinds that start when the guests step into the 
house, parlor magic, pranks, and what-not. 


RICHARDSON, F. H. For Boys Only. Atlanta, Ga.: Tupper and Love, 1090 Capitol Ave., 
S. E. 1952. 103 pp. $2.75. This book doesn’t tell how to make a million dollars, or how to be 
the life of the party, or how to be a sharp dresser. It does make clear what is happening to a 
boy, as he changes from a boy into a man. It explains how and why girls and women are 
different from boys and men. It helps the boy to understand why it is that he feels and acts 
the way he does sometimes. It makes it easier for him to get along with girls, and other 
fellows, and Dad. 
It may even give him some ideas about how he can grow up to be the kind of a man that 
folks like and respect—and best of all, the kind of a man who can respect himself. It tells him 
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a little, but not too much, about smoking, and drinking, and driving a car like a screwball 
when he gets one of his own. 

RIENOW, ROBERT. American Problems Today. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1953, 
720 pp. $4.00. This text for high schools discusses actual live issues, and gives emphasis to 
the ways that individuals influence public policy through organized groups. Organized on the 
unit basis (8) it is divided into 28 chapters. It gives attention to changes, conflicts, interest 
groups, and group solutions that show how a democracy meets its challenges. It deals with 
such problems as juvenile delinquency, housing, social security, natural resources, monopo. 
lies, and labor-management rifts. Each chapter gives the background, a statement of the 
problem, and the current facts; tells who is interested and why, and what the leaders say: 
evaluates the facts and different points of view; and then speaks directly to the reader of 
“What You Can Do.” Each chapter has a bibliography which gives references both to books 
and to recent periodicals; quizzes on terms, facts, and opinions; and suggestions for investiga. 
tions that will excite interest in examining local democratic processes in action. The book 
contains many pictures and charts which add to its instructional quality. 


RUNES, D. D. The Soviet Impact on Society. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St. 1953. 220 pp. $3.75. In this volume, a well-known philosopher examines the cultural 
and social changes brought about in the Western and Eastern world by the materialization of 
Marxist ideology. He applies in his analysis the only possible absolute ethical regulative: 
namely, the general raising of human standards. Is man in Soviet society free to travel, free to 
work or strike? Is man in Soviet society protected, and if so, how well, for his old age or status 
of disability? Is man in Soviet society permitted to observe religious, national, or political 
allegiance? Is he safe from secret arrests, secret detention, secret examination and trial? Is his 
family safe if he offends the masters of Soviet society? The solution to the problem of whether 
Soviet society is to be regarded as a positive or a negative force in our time lies in the answers 
to the simple questions raised above. 


SANDERSON, I. T. John and Juan in the Jungle. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
1953. 64 pp. $3.00. Miguel Covarrubias, the famous Mexican artist, has made a series of 
paintings of the mammals, reptiles, birds, and insects of South America. When the author, 2 
well-known writer-naturalist, was shown this vividly colorful, beautiful! set of paintings, he 
became so enthusiastic that he wrote a story of two boys who goa traveling and see all these 
wonderful animals. This is a beautiful book, printed throughout in four-color lithography, 
teeming with brilliant pictures and exciting happenings, a sort of "Jungle Book”’ of the South 
American continent that may become a classic of its kind. 


SCHAUINGER, J. H. Cathedrals in the Wilderness. Milwaukee 1, Minn.: Bruce Pub. Co, 
400 N. Broadway. 1952. 350 pp. $4.00. It was the spring of 1792 when Flaget, a youthful 
Sulpician priest who had fled from the ‘Reign of Terror” in France, began his lifework on 
the Western frontier of the United States. Though French in blood and speech, it was not long 
before the vigor of American freedom and life filled him with a burning love and patriotism 
that was to make him what he proved to be throughout the rest of his long life—an American 
by choice, by conviction, by character: 

SCHNELL, L. H., and CRAWFORD, M. G. Plane Geometry. New York 36: McGrw 
Hill Book Co. 1953. 448 pp. $3.20. The author of this high-school text develops it upon 
thirteen basic principles. Some of these are: “geometric relationships take on more meaning 
when they are discovered by the student than when they are bluntly presented as theorem 
stated to be proved,” ‘‘original exercises should require independent thinking,” “to achieve 
independence in thinking, a textbook must be reasonably self-instructive.”’ In it are provided 
specific experiences to develop the pupil's power to discover facts and relationships and 
specific opportunities through which the pupil learns to recognize non-geometric situations 
to which geometric techniques of reasoning are applicable. 
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—__—_———.. Solid Geometry. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 208 pp. 
$2.96. This book includes all the required theorems listed in the National Committee Report 
and by the College Entrance Examination Board as well as those listed in the syllabus of the 
University of the State of New York. Developed as a one-semester course, this book of 
eleven chapters has a review at the end of each chapter, a test on each except Chapter 1, 
illustrative pictures, and much material from which pupil and teacher may make selection. 


SCOTT, A. F. English Composition. Books III (109 pp.) and IV (74 pp.). 1953. $1.00 each. 
These books together with their companions, Volumes I and II, give basic practice in 
English composition. Each lesson begins with a selected passage, followed by questions on 
comprehension, vocabulary exercises, questions on grammar, and composition. Each book is 
in reality a one-year progressive course in grammar and composition. 


SHAW, HARRY, and SHAFFER, VIRGINIA. Handbook of English. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. 400 pp. $2.08. In this book the approach is entirely functional. 
Immediate application is made of the principles taught, and the student is referred to sections 
of the book that will help him make automatic the use of these principles in his writing and 
speaking. Teachers and pupils using the book will find their tasks greatly simplified because 
there is an abundance of drill material. This material is presented in a variety of forms. Some- 
times the drill material has been put in the form of a paragraph on safe driving, travel, or an 
amusing incident from the life of a literary figure, so that the pupil may learn good citizenship 
or broaden his cultural outlook as he studies his grammar. At other times, the drill is in the 
form of sentences taken directly from pupil papers. These sentences not only show natural 
errors but are also based on writing about live subjects such as diesel engines, music, nature, 
dates, games, business. 

Special effort has been made to provide for different levels of instruction. After each major 
principle has been explained in very simple terms, the drill is arranged in sections. The first 
section begins with quite easy sentences and then moves on to the type of sentence used by 
average pupils. The second section of drill on the same principle has more mature sentences 
on more adult subjects. The main divisions of the book are preceded by simple motivating 
statements that will help the pupil to understand the purpose of the material contained in the 
section. Diagnostic and achievement tests are included for major principles developed in the 
book. The end papers of the book give numbers which teachers can conveniently use to 
indicate errors. Each student can then work on his special problem. 


SHIRER, W. L. Midcentury Journey. New Y ork 3: Farrar, Straus and Young. 1952. 313 pp. 
$3.50. In this book, the author, a reporter, novelist, and social historian, reappraises the 
European scene and gives a modern European diary, a book comparable in scope and power 
to his famous Berlin Diary. The author's new work is based primarily on his journey to the 
Old World when the century was half over. Once there, the author found himself constantly 
considering what had happened to Western Europe in the quarter century since his first 
experiences there as an American war correspondent. This is a journey in space and time 
through Western Europe and the United States. At the journey’s end, the reader has a trained 
observer's firsthand view of where we are and how we got there; and some pointers on how 
to make the second half of the century a more peaceful era. 


SIMKIN, COLIN, editor. Currier and Ives’ America. New York 16: Crown Pub., 419 
4th Ave. 1952. Unpaged. (12” x 16”). $10. This book is one of the most lavishly color 
illustrated volumes ever published. It is an exciting panorama of a stirring period in American 
life. Here are 80 choice prints in full color with introduction and extended commentary on 
the prints and the times they portray. Currier and Ives were “Printmakers to the American 
People’’ from the 1830's to the 1860’s—when our nation was most picturesque. Their 
thousands of true-to-life prints furnish the only contemporary color record of the American 
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scene, rural and urban, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi to the Pacific. This book js 
designed to cover every important aspect of American life in America of that period. 

Each of these marvelously accurate prints is highlighted with an informative commentary. 
Many of these 80 prints have never appeared in color in any book. Some of them were never 
before reproduced in color by anyone. No other book has ever contained so many large-size 
Currier and Ives color prints. This book is a book for the old folks and for children. It isa 
treasury of American tradition for everyone to linger over, to study, and to use for entertain. 
ment and for reference. 

SKIDMORE, HOBERT. The Years Are Even. New York 22: Random House. 195). 
342 pp. $3.50. Seldom explored by the novelist—and understandably so—are the emotional 
and psychological relationships of identical twins. But when the novelist is himself a twin, 
familiar with the inner, secret conflicts, the smoldering resentments and fierce devotion, the 
feeling of oneness inherent in the unnatural condition of twinship, he can invest the story he 
has to tell with aspects of reality and offer the reader a rare and compelling experience. So it is 
with Hobert Skidmore and this unusual novel. 

SLAUGHTER, F. G. The Galileans. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1952. 317 
pp. $3.50. Beautiful, provocative, condemned by the sanctimonious—but not by God— 
Mary Magdalene stands as one of the most intriguing women in all the pages of the Bible. 
Now, out of the stirring events of Jesus’ time, the author has fashioned the dramatic story 
of this woman from whom the Master “cast out seven demons,” and of the brilliant young 
physician who loved her. Mary Magdalene becomes a follower of Jesus at the time when the 
tides of fear and anger on the part of both Romans and Jews are rising. The story of Christ's 
raising the daughter of Jairus from the dead, of His feeding the multitude with the loaves and 
fishes, of His cryptic utterances which have a magnetic effect upon the common people— 
all these lead inevitably to the betrayal by Judas, the accusal by Caiaphas, the judgment by 
Pilate, and the Crucifixion itself. 

SMYTHE, D. M. Madame de Pompadour. New York 36: Wilfred Funk. 1953. 384 pp. 
$5.00. Now for the first time in this country and for the first time in fifty years, a full-length 
sympathetic biography reveals the true story of the woman who almost from babyhood was 
reared to become Mistress of the King. Jean Antoinette Poisson was neither empty-headed, 
debauched, nor vicious. Scheming she may have been—to achieve the position she had been 
prepared for and to keep what she had so incredibly achieved—but the real Madame de 
Pompadour was a charming, brilliant woman. Devoted to Louis XV and to the glory of 
France, she was a more astute politician than most of the King’s Ministers; unusually 
talented, she was the patron of the great artists of her day, the founder of France's state 
pottery at Sevres, the friend of the philosophers and their ally, although they stood for all 
those causes which so soon were to overthrow the monarchy. 


SONDEL, BESS. Everyday Speech. New York 3: Barnes and Noble. 1952. 189 pp. $1.00 
paper cover. This book presents methods of improving and developing techniques in all 
phases of communication. Each page of the book is a complete unit and each has opposite 
it a sketch to demonstrate and explain the subject content of the text. 


Songs for the New Day. Hollywood 27, Calif.: House-Warven Pub., 5228 Hollywood Blvd 
1953. 195 pp. This book contains 112 hymns representing a variety of moods and occasion 
demands. Those included in this collection conform to the best standards of poetry and music. 


STEPHENSON, J. B. From Old Stencils to Silk Screening. New York 17: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1953. 255 pp. $4.50. This book contains basic instructions, with a history of the craft 
from earliest examples to the silk screen and with 200 selected designs. It begins with the 
simplest one-color designs to the most complicated method of silk screening. The author 
tells what type of tools are needed by both the beginner and the more advanced stenciler. 
Instructions are given for stenciling on fabrics, paper, tinware, furniture, floors, and walls. 
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The techniques of stenciling with metallic powders, gold leaf, and floating color are described, 
as well as the methods of silk screening, including lacquer film, black-out, Tusche Resist, and 
photo stencil. There is also a chapter on stenciling as a craft for children. 


STEVENS, W. O. Famous American Statesmen. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1953. 
157 pp. $2.50. This book tells briefly of the life and work of fifteen of America's leading 
statesmen. All of them distinguished themselves by their unselfish devotion to their country 
and to what they thought was right. The American statesmen included are: Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Marshall, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Petigru, Lincoln, Schurz, and Theodore Roosevelt. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT. Music in Mexico. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1952. 
318 pp. $5.00. This book, the only complete history of Mexican music in any language, is the 
first in English dealing with this art in the neighboring nation. The story of Mexican music 
is a long and fascinating one. The beginnings stretch back at least eleven hundred years to 
the eighth century, for there have recently been found Mayan paintings depicting the musical 
instruments then in use. Many of these same instruments, apparently unchanged, were still in 
use centuries later when the Spanish invaders landed in Mexico. 

STREET, JAMES. The Velvet Doublet. Garden City: Doubleday and Co. 1953. 351 pp. 
$3.50. This is the story of the early sea—the story of a lifetime spent on the sea in the most 
dazzling years in all the history of navigation and discovery. It is the story of dark days spent 
under the shadow of the Spanish Inquisition. It is also the story of Columbus and how he 
built an ocean bridge to the New World. It is the story of Lepe who was denied the coveted 
prize promised to the first man to see the new world—the Velvet Doublet. 

SVANIDZE, BUDU. My Uncle, Joseph Stalin. New York 19: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1953. 
235 pp. $3.00. The author of this book is especially well equipped to write a book on Joseph 
Stalin, being both a cousin and nephew of the Russian leader. Not only was he related to 
Stalin, but apparently he was on most friendly terms with him, being called to Stalin's side 
time and again for gossip about the home town, a relaxing game of chess, or an afternoon 
of fishing. Thus Svanidze is able to write about events of a human nature better than almost 
any other person. The book abounds in personal anecdotes, all giving glimpses of what the 
Russian leader was like at home and around his family. 

TEALE, E. W. The Junior Book of Insects. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 249 
pp. $3.75. This book on insect life has had six paintings since it was first published in 1939, 
and now has been brought entirely up to date, in this new, revised edition. As the author 
points out: “There was little to change, but a number of things to add,” for the ways of the 
insects alter little, but “it is our knowledge of them that continues to expand.” A new chapter 
on life histories explains the importance of recording and identifying the studies and observa- 
tions made of insects and their changing patterns of development. The book is illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. 

THOMAS, DANA. Crusaders for God. New York 36: A. A. Wyn. 1952. 340 pp. $3.95. 
This is no tale of ordinary men and women, nor a book of theology. It is the human story of 
courageous, believing men and women who lived for their fellow men, and changed history. 
This is the story of Charlotte Bompas, the “‘first lady’’ of the Klondike, who administered to 
the burly ‘‘sourdoughs’’ during the turbulent gold rush days of '98; of Father Damien, the 
little Belgian priest who gave his life for the outcast lepers of Molokai; of the great humani- 
tarian David Livingston; of Wilfred Grenfell, the “miracle doctor’ of Labrador; and many 
others. 

THROM, E. L., editor. Popular Mechanics Picture History of American Transportation. New 
York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1952. 320 pp. (8%” x 11”). $5.00. Here in 80,000 words and a 
thousand pictures is told the story of transportation—told by men who have followed it most 
closely. When Daniel Boone went into Kentucky, he went on foot. The settlers, who followed 
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him later, went on horseback, and later, the followers went in wagons, stagecoaches, boats, 
canoes, and rafts; then in railroads, trucks and buses, and cars and planes. The expansion of 
America stimulated an awe-inspiring series of mechanical inventions. This is the story of the 
colonists who traveled mostly during the winter when the mud was frozen; of the clipper 
ships that took men to California in search of gold; of the railroads that stretched their lings 
across the continent, then of the automobile when man could go faster than the swiftest horse 
could run, then of the airplane that made it possible for man to take to the air, and now of 
huge passenger planes, cargo planes, jet planes, and rockets. 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES. 

GLENDINNING, R. M. Your Country and the World: Resources, Business, Trade 
Book 9. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1952. 512 pp. (7%” x10”). $3.72. This book is divided 
into four units with 29 chapters or sections. It too has each section accompanied by 
various aids for the teacher and pupil. The book as the title indicates shows the pupil 
the relation of our country to the rest of the world. This is Book 9 of the Tiegs-Adams 
Social Studies Series. The titles of the other eight books in order beginning with Book | 
are: Stories About Linda and Lee; Stories About Sally; Your Town and Mine; Your People and 
Mine; Your Country and Mine: Our American Neighbors; Your World and Mine: Neighbor 
in the Air Age; Your Life As a Citizen: Community, Nation, World; and Your Country); 
Story: Pioneers, Builders, Leaders. 

SMITH, H. F. Your Life As a Citizen: Community, Nation, World. Book 7. Boston 17 
Ginn and Co. 1952. 496 pp. (7%” x 10”). $3.72. In this book the author impresses upon 
the pupil that he lives in a great country, that this country as well as the people living 
here have many problems, and that what he gains and helps others to gain from this 
country will depend largely on what he decides are the most important things in life, and 
on what he decides are his responsibilities and duties to his country. The book is divided 
into five units for a total of 21 chapters or sections. Each section in addition to the dis- 
cussion on text material has helpful study hints, questions and tests, discussion topics, 
projects, and selected readings. An appendix contains copies of the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence and the Constitution and an index. 


TODD, ELIZABETH. Clothes for Girls. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1952. 478 pp 
$3.20. This book is presented as a guide for those who are beginning a study of clothing 
problems. It is organized in terms of life experiences related to clothing, rather than in 
terms of subject matter topics. Each experience is presented as a chapter, and problems are 
given in the order in which they are met in that experience. Activities are suggested for use in 
solving each problem. Subject matter necessary for solving the problems is presented at the 
points needed. Only the subject matter needed to solve the problems is presented; non- 
functional information is not included. Chapters (experiences) may be used in any order 
desired, since cross references in each chapter call attention to necessary information in other 
chapters. The chapters in Part A give guidance in solving clothing problems which all girls 
and women meet whether or not they sew. Chapters in Part B deal with the making of typical 
garments involving essential skills. Part C presents directions for sewing processes. 

TOOLEY, R. V. Maps and Map-Makers. New York 16: Crown Pub. 1952. 154 pp. $7.50. 
Considerable literature has grown up in recent years on the subject of Cartography, but by 
far the greater part of this output is highly specialized, and for the most part scattered in the 
publications of various learned societies not often obtainable by the student or collector, or in 
limited and expensive monographs. There has so far been no general work dealing with the 
whole subject. It is to fill this desideratum that this book has been compiled, the aim being 
to give information and illustrations of the principal map-makers and map publishers and 
their work from the earliest times to the nineteenth century, combining an appreciation of the 
popular decorative side of early maps with historical and bibliographical notes. 
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No one section has been treated exhaustively, as it is intended only as a preliminary guide 
to students and collectors. The book is arranged in schools of geography, the Classics, 
Italian, Dutch, French, and English, with brief notes on the principal map-makers in each 
group and a list of their main productions. It embraces the whole world, and for those who 
wish to pursue a more detailed study of a particular area or period, the works of the various 
specialists have been cited. 


TOYNBEE, A. J. Twelve Men of Action in Graeco-Roman History. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 
1952. 108 pp. $2.00. To understand ourselves and our world, says the author, look to the 
Greeks—for they experienced much that troubles us today. In this book the author of the 
nine-volume Study of History presents twelve vivid vignettes of men who grappled with issues 
in their own time that have parallels today. This is the most easily readable of all the author's 
books, because of the emphasis on human interest. The chapters include: Themistocles, 
Pericles, Cyrus, Five Condottieri, Cato the Elder, Cleomenes the Last of Sparta, Scipio the 
Young, and Cato the Young. 


TRESSLER, J. C. Grammar in Action. Third edition. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 
1953. 400 pp. $2.48. This third edition attempts to meet the challenge of the high-school 
English teacher: How can I teach my boys and girls to speak and write effective sentences, to 
punctuate correctly, to recognize and correct errors in grammatical usage, and to get the 
meaning from complicated sentences? This book answers the challenge with clarity in its 
simplified text, with humor in its teaching cartoons and jokes, and with readability in its 
better-than-ever informative and imaginative sentences and continuities. The grammar 
studied is applied immediately in building correct, varied sentences, informative and imagina- 
tive sentences and continuities. The grammar studied is applied immediately in building 
correct, varied sentences, in punctuating sentences, and in reading difficult sentences. 


TRYON, W. S., compiler and editor. A Mirror for Americans. Chicago 37: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1952. Three volumes. 844 pp. $5.00 per volume or $14.50 for the set. These 
three volumes are subtitled as follows: Vol. I, ‘Life in the East’; Vol. II, “The Cotton 
Kingdom"; and Vol. III, “The Frontie- Moves West."’ They are a fascinating collection of 
impression and facts about life in America written by Americans who traveled in this nation 
between 1790 and 1870. The travelers were observers of the daily life of a country in whose 
future they felt secure. Here are descriptions of American society with critical analysis of what 
lay beneath it. 


TURNER, DOROTHEA. Handbook of Diet Therapy. Revised Edition. Chicago 37: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 1952. 148 pp. $3.50. Definitions and descriptions of therapeutic diets have 
been brought up to date in this revised and enlarged edition of the Handbook of Diet Therapy. 
Sponsored by the American Dietetic Association, the handbook has proved itself of great 
usefulness to doctors, nurses, dietitians, and home economists. Each dietary plan has been 
outlined as nearly as possible as an adaptation of a normal diet to insure an optimum of 
nutrients. This classification of therapeutic diets in terms of dietetic principles has made it 
possible to reduce the number from literally hundreds to approximately fifteen. Each of the 
plans have been evaluated on the basis of new material and revised figures for food composi- 
tion. The values of key foods and food groups are given, thus providing the necessary 
flexibility for adjustment of amounts and kinds of foods to individual patients’ needs. 


VANDERBILT, AMY. Complete Book of Etiquette. Garden City: Doubleday and Co. 1952. 
700 pp. $5.00 plain; $5.75 indexed. This 704-page illustrated guide to correct social usage has 
been four years in the writing, and the author has omitted nothing in giving the how, when, 
where, and why of every phase of living today. It answers as fully and simply as possible all the 
major questions of etiquette and most of the minor ones too. In short, it is the largest and 
most complete book on etiquette ever written. 
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Many of our manners and customs have altered in the short period since World War II, 
and these have all been carefully noted along with regional customs and social patterns. This 
book is no revised edition of an earlier work; it is written to be used today by the discerning 
men and women of today's society. The wealth of new material and all the traditional infor. 
mation still of value that go to make up this book have been presented in a way that is simple 
and concise. The generous use of diagrams and illustrative forms, the logical arrangement 
of subjects, and the index of over 30 pages, all add to the usefulness of the book. 


VAN VALKENBURG, SAMUEL, and HELD, C. C. Ewrope. Second edition. New York 
16: John Wiley and Sons, 440 4th Ave. 1952. 840 pp. $7.50. More than eighty per cent of this 
edition has been entirely rewritten or revised, and yet there has been no major change in 
approach in bringing it up to date. The result of postwar visits to every country this side of 
the Iron Curtain but two, balancing historical, social, and political aspects in relation to 
geographical features, Europe is fully as comprehsive as the title implies. 

The recent fluctuations of atmosphere and attitude in each country are reflected in this 
book. Europe as a continent is stressed, and an explanation of each country’s position in 
relation to the geographical unity of Europe precedes the treatment of each country. ‘Europe 
must be conceived as a complex geographical whole to be understood only after careful study 
of its aspects in both their time and space relationships."" New interpretations of current 
problems have been added, new maps and illustrations; those features which were notable in 
the first edition are now completely up to date. 


WALLACE, ERNEST, and HOEBEL, E. A. The Comanches. Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press. 1952. 400 pp. $5.00. The fierce bands of Comanche Indians, on the testimony of their 
contemporaries, both red and white, numbered some of the most splendid horsemen the 
world has ever produced. Often the terror of other tribes, who, on finding a Comanche foot- 
print in the Western plains country, would turn and go in the other direction; they were 


indeed the ‘Lords of the South Plains. These were “The People,”’ the spartans of the prairies, 
the once mighty force of Comanches, a surprising number of whom survive today. More than 
twenty-five hundred live in the midst of an alien culture which has grown up about them. This 
book is the story of that tribe—the great traditions of the warfare, life, and institutions of 
another century which are today vivid memories among its elders. 


WALPOLE, E. W. Te/l Me. New York 3: Barnes and Noble. 1952. 190 pp. $1.25. This 
book gives brief answers to the many questions that arise in the minds of boys and girls. Here 
are answers to 261 typical questions asked by growing boys and girls. This is one of the 
Everyday Handbook Series. 


WALSH, CHAD. Campus Gods on Trial. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1953. 152 pp. 
$2.50. With breath-taking impact the average college student is thrust from home and child- 
hood to face the great and fascinating confusion of the current gods of the intellect. A spokes- 
man for youth, a spokesman for higher education itself, the author offers a searching and 
open-minded examination of the forces that influence campus thinking, of the special 
beguilements they possess, and of the peculiar prestige that often surrounds them. 


WILLIAMS, J. P. What Americans Believe and How They Worship. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers. 1952. 410 pp. $5.00. This book is a description of religious life in America; 
it attempts to answer the religious questions which the average intelligent adult frequently 
asks and for which he can find no ready answer. The book is also a discussion of the role of 
religion in shaping American life. It contends that religion, far from being outmoded, is one 
of the major forces in any society and will inevitably be a major factor in determining 
Americar. destiny. It demonstrates that America must find ways to awaken in the hearts of 
multitudes of her citizens a devotion to democratic ideals like the devotion given by ardent 
believers in every age to the historic religions. 
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WITHERSPOON, A. M. Common Errors in English and How to Avoid Them. New York 3: 
Barnes and Noble. 1952. 354 pp. $1.25, paper cover. This book has been organized in such a 
way as to make it possible for the reader to turn easily to the word or phrase concerning 
which he is in doubt. If the problem is one which involves the exact meaning of a word or 
phrase, the discussion will be found in Part I. If the question is one of correct pronunciation, 
Part II will give the answer. For settling a question in spelling and for acquiring a knowledge 
of the various aids for remembering correct spelling, the reader should turn to Part III. Since 
uncertainties concerning proper names often involve both pronunication and spelling, a 
separate section devoted to proper names will be found in Part IV. Foreign words and 
expressions frequently introduced in writing and speaking English are given, with their 
accepted pronunciations and meanings, in Part V. 


WOLDMAN, A. A. Lincoln and the Russians. Cleveland 2, Ohio: World Pub. Co. 1952. 
319 pp. $5.00. This book is the first volume to explore extensively a much neglected aspect 
of American diplomatic relations: American-Russian relations prior to the first World War. 
It is only since the Russian Revolution of 1917 that emphasis has been placed on the subject 
of American-Russian diplomacy; yet Russia played an important part in achieving Lincoln's 
goal in the Civil War: the preservation of the Union. Although the purchase of Alaska is a 
familiar story, the story preceding it reveals an aspect of history in which Russia contributed 
materially toward preventing British and French recognition of and aid to the Confederacy. 


WOLFE, BERNARD. Limbo. New York 22: Random House. 1952. 438 pp. $3.50. This 
is the story of a young brain surgeon, Dr. Martine, who fled society to live eighteen years 
among a primitive people on an uncharted island. When obliged to return he found a world 
made over, found himself embroiled in the antics of a civilization terrifying to one away so 
long. Against the background of this ‘new look”’ in life for mankind as a whole were set his 
personal problems. And most shattering to his basic humanity was the climax that awaited 
when he learned how—even though lost to the world for almost two decades—he had played 
a curious part in its evolution. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ALEXANDER, FRED. Adult Education in Australia. New York 22: Fund for Adult 
Education, 595 Madison Ave. 1953. 40 pp. Single copy free. Discusses developments in 
Aus:ralian adult education. 

ALWAY, L. D. Up Your Alley, New York 16: National Child Labor Committee. 1953. 
32 pp. Single copy free. A mail survey of 460 boys who are employed as pin setters. 

Annual Report of the Committee on Un-American Activities for the Year 1952. Washington 25, 
D. C.: The Committee, U. S. House of Representatives. 1952. 89 pp. Free. The annual report 
of the activities of this committee. 

Annual Report for 1952, Federal Civil Defense. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 
1952. 138 pp. 40c. A summary statement of how the FCDA has stimulated and co-ordinated 
a civil defense program throughout the nation. 

Australia in Facts and Figures. New York 20: British Information Services. No. 31 (Sept. 
1951), No. 32 (Dec. 1951) and No. 33 (March 1952); each 66 pp. Free. An official account of 
Australia’s policy, economy, and administration. 

Avenues to Better Schools. Albany: Univ. of the State of New York. 1952. 46 pp. A guide- 
book for citizens’ advisory committees and other groups working for better schools. 

BAKER, JR., JAMES. An Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Pneumatology. New 
York: William-Frederick Press. 1952. 24 pp. $1.50. A brief discussion of the doctrine of 
spiritual phenomena. 
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BEAUCHAMP, MARY, et al. Building Brotherhood: What Can Elementary Schools Dy 
New York 16: National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 4th Ave. 1953. 64 pp. 25 
A guide for action directed at those teachers who are looking for aid in this area of teaching 
Children, after all, are not born prejudiced. The younger the child, the more elastic his mind 
and the greater his need for the warmth and security which make him a generous humap 
being caring for other human beings. The young child's mind is grimly retentive of aduk 
influences for good or ill, and the properly armed teacher can provide guidance that will 
develop rational and healthy thinking habits in that child. 

BEUSCHLEIN, MURIEL, and SANDERS, J. M. Free and Inexpensive Teaching Material 
for Science Education. Chicago 21: Chicago School Journal, 6800 Stewart Ave. 1953. 24 pp. 10 
Other similar publications in different subject areas ava‘lable at 10 cents each are: Math. 
matical Teaching Aids compiled by Joseph J. Urbancek; Developmental Values through Libran 
Books compiled by Effie LaPlante and Thelma O'Donnell; Free and Inexpensive Material; fo 
Social Studies compiled by Frederick K. Branom; and Chjcagoland Authors and Illustrators ¢ 
Children's Literature compiled by Louise M. Jacobs and Mabel Thorn Lulu. 

Britain's Colonial Policy and Record. New York 20: British Information Services. 1952 
20 pp. Free. A brief summary of Britain's record in respect of the countries and peoples a 
present dependent upon the United Kingdom. 

BRODERICK, G. G. Radio and Television, Bibliography. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents. 1952. 52 pp. 20c. An annotated bibliography. 

BUFFUM, F. H. America at the Crossroads. Concord, N. H.: Civic Publications. 1952 
106 pp. $1.00. Portrays the rise of two world powers—Russia and the U. §.—from their very 
beginnings. 

BUTLER, M. M. Educational Directory, Education Associations. Washington 25, D. C: 
Supt. of Documents. 1952. 62 pp. 20c. Lists educational associations and other information 
such as officers, name of publication, if any, efc. 

California Committee on the Revision of the Physical Education Credential Require. 
ment. A Proposed Program for Preparation of Teachers of Physical Education. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia State Dept. of Education. 1953. 64 pp. A statis study with recommendation for the 
program of preparation and credential requirements. 

CHAUNCEY, HENRY. Fourth Annual Report to the Board of Trustees. Princeton, N. J.: 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St. 1953. 104 pp. Report of the president to the 
Board of Trustees for the year 1951-52. 

Chemical Safety Chart: No. 2—Hydrocloric Acid, Aqueous, Hydrogen Chloride, Anhydrous; 
No. 3—Anhydrous Ammonia and Aqua Ammonia. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents 
Each chart is 23” by 29” and graphically presents the information in columnar form. 

COLE, C. C. Sponsored Scholarships. New York 27: College Entrance Board. 1952. 28 pp 
Reports on a survey of sponsored programs. 

COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Flexible Monetary Policy: What lt 
Is and How It Works. New York 22: The Committee, 444 Madison Ave. 1953. 38 pp. Litho. 
A statement on national policy. 

COOK, L. B., director. Communication, A Guide to the Teaching of Speaking and Writing 
Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools. 1953. 118 pp. Discusses goals to be sought at all 
levels; present planned learning experiences for the elementary, the junior high, and the 
senior high-school levels; and discusses teaching spelling and handwriting. Also contains 
selected references for teachers. 

CUMMINGS, H. H., et al. Pupil Appraisal Practices in Secondary Schools. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953. 111 pp. 50c. A report of the fifth National Conference, 
October 6-8, 1952. 
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Cutting Cost in Schoolhouse Construction. Washington 6, D. C.: American Association of 
School Administrators. 1952. 20 pp. 25c. A small pamphlet with helpful suggestions. 

Decisions and Prospects for 1953. New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press. 1952. 48 pp. 15c. 
Arecord of actions taken by the general assembly during the first part of its seventh session. 
Also available is The Will to Co-operate (32 pp., 15c), a discussion guide on the general 
assembly. 

Developing Youth Through Health Teaching. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1952. 32 pp. Shows extent health has been improved and helps teenagers to understand and 
use methods of action in everyday life. Also available from the same source are The Alcoholic, 
an eight-page pamphlet; A Formula for Child Safety, a 14-page pamphlet; and Underftanding 
Your Young Child, a 24-page pamphlet. 

DOYLE, K. C. Science vs. Chiropratic. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. Outlines the conflict between the theories behind chiropractic and 
the findings of modern science as established by experimentation and verified by medical 
practice. 

Educational Directory, Counties and Cities, Part 2. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 1953. 91 pp 25c. A list of superintendents of county, supervisory districts, or union 
and urban schools by states. Prepared annually. 

EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE. 1953 Catalog of Co-operative Tests. Princeton, 
N. ].: Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St. 1953. 84 pp. Free. Lists, describes, and prices 
all the cests distributed by this service. 


FARR, MAUDE. Faculty Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 1951-52. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 19 pp. 15c. Reports salaries of full-time 
faculty members for the academic year ending June 30, 1952. 

50th Anniversary of Powered Flight. Washington 5, D. C.: 50th Anniversary of Powered 
Flight, 653 Shoreham Bldg. 1953. 32 pp. Mimeo. How the national celebration started and 
who is behind it. 

FOLDS, T. M. Your Taste and Good Design. Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave. 1953. 48 pp. 40c each; special quantity prices. Discusses the design of familiar 
objects used by teenagers, ranging from neckties and scarves to furniture, automobiles, and 
houses 

FOREST, A. R.., et al. Elections and Political Parties in Germany, 1945-1952. Washington 
25, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of State. 1952. 100 pp. Presents comparative statistics of Germany's 
postwar elections, efc. 

Freedom of Choice. Minneapolis: General Mills, Inc. 1952. 24 pp. Free. A resource unit 
designed to supplement social studies programs. An experimental program being conducted 
during 1952-53 school year. Teachers, especially of seventh and eighth grades, are invited to 
participate. A guidebook for teachers has also been prepared as an aid in presenting this 
economic concept in grades 4, 5, and 6. 

GALE, S. C. One Approach to Basic Economics for Elementary School Teaching. Minneapolis: 
General Mills, Dept. of Public Services. 1950. 14 pp. Addresses before leaders of education 
and industry at a demonstration of basic economic teaching techniques. 

GARRETT, PAUL. The Business Outlook for 1953. Detroit: General Motors. 1953. 12 pp. 
Free. An address before a group of business leaders. 

HARMON, D. B. The Co-ordinated Classroom. Grand Rapids, Mich.: American Seating 
Co. 1952. 48 pp. Free. Reports findings from scientific studies about the health of the child 
in relation to classroom facilities. 
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High School Driver Education, Policies, and Recommendations. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Commission on Safety Education, NEA. 1950. 78 pp. 50c. A framework of policies and 
recommendations to guide the sound development of high-school driver education programs, 

HOOK, J. N., compiler. Some of the Best Illinois High-School Poetry for 1952. Urbana, Il: 
The compiler, 121 Lincoln Hall. 1953. 32 pp. 25c or $2.00 a year for the eight issues of the 
Illinois English Bulletin during the school year. A selection from more than 700 student. 
written poems. Annual. 

How the Wheels Revolve. Detroit, Mich.: General Motors Corp., 3044 W. Grand Blvd, 
1952. 32 pp. Explains the different parts of an automobile by comparing them to commonly 
used items in our everyday life. 

Improvement of Holding Power Through a Continuous Study of Youth in School. Albany: Univ, 
of the State of New York Press. 1952. 56 pp. Deals with the readjustment of high-school 
education and gives assistance to school personnel interrested in a continuous study of youth 
in their schools to the end that the school may more adequately serve its purpose. 

Improving Basic Skills in Mathematics. Albany: New York State Dept. of Education. 195), 
8 pp. A digest of the report of the Basic-Skills Conference — Clinic in Mathematics. 

Introducing the British Caribbean Colonies. New York 20: British Information Services, 
1952. 96 pp. Free. A word and pictorial account of these colonies. Also available from the 
same source is Labor and Industry in Britain. 

JENSEN, G. W., chairman. Teaching Conservation in California High Schools. Sacramento: 
California State Dept. of Education. 1953. 54 pp. Aids to teachers to integrate conservation 
with the subjects they are teaching as prepared by the conservation committee of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary-School Administrators. 

JOSSELYN, I. M. Emotional Problems of Illness. Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Ave. 1953. 48 pp. 40c each; special quantity discounts. Deals with the-emotionl 
aspects of such problems as: illness caused by anxiety, hospitalization of the ill child, con- 
valescence, what to do about missed school work, the handicapped child, the total family and 
the ill child. 

LINDEGREN, A. M. Education in Sweden. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 
1952. 90 pp. 30c. Furnishes data on elementary, secondary, and higher education institutions 
in Sweden. Discusses other matters of mutual interest to educators in Sweden and in the 
United States. The study is based on data gathered by the author during her visit to Sweden 
in 1949 and supplemented since then through documentation. 

Living with the Atom. Albany: Univ. of the State of New York Press. 1952. 68 pp. A 
teaching unit on atomic energy. 

MACKIE, R. P. Some Problems in the Education of Handicapped Children. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 16 pp. 15c. Discusses some of the major problems and 
offers suggestions for solutions. 

Making Better Citizens. New York 36: Comet Press Books, 11 W. 42nd St. 1952. 52 pp. 
Free. The descriptive brochure covering the ten pamphlets in the Living Democracy Series. 
As such it is not sold but is sent to anyone wishing information about the series. 

MANNINO, PHILIP. ABC's of Visual Aids and Projectionist's Manual. Revised edition. 
State College, Pa.: The Author, Box 406. 1948. $1.25. Instruction to the pupil to operate, 
care for, and repair 16-mm. sound motion picture projectors and films. 

McCLURE, H. E. The McClure System of Health. New York: William-Frederick Press. 
1953. 24 pp. $1.00. Discusses how to gain and keep good health. 

MINKA, E. A. Group Guidance Techniques. Westminster, Md.: The author, 459 E. Grees 
St. 1953. 40 pp. 50c. Suggestions for group guidance programs for c'ass and home-room us. 
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MOREELL, BEN. To Communism via Majority Vote. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: The 
Foundation for Economic Education. 1952. 34 pp. Single copy free; 6copies, $1.00. Anaddress 
delivered before the American Petroleum Institute. 


MORGAN, ALFRED. God, Labor, and Management. New York: William-Frederick 
Press. 1953. 28 pp. $1.00. Discusses the statis of the American worker. 


NEWMAN, MARGARET. Some of the Best Illinois High-School Prose of 1952. Urbana, IIl.: 
J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall. 1953. 32 pp. 25c. or $2.00 for 8 monthly issues of IJinois 
English Bulletin for one year. One of these issues (January) and another (February) annually 
contain, respectively, poems and prose of the preceding year. 


NEW YORK STATE VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS ASSOCIATION. 
Industrial, Labor, and Community Relations. Albany 1, N. Y.: Delmar Pub. 1952. 182 pp. $2.75 
plastic bound; $3.75 clothbound. This new material provides the means for much-needed 
instruction in the areas of job and economic relations, occupational, civic, and citizenship 
fundamentals vital to the preparation of all youth for employment. A practical understanding 
of employer-employee relations, of the effect of current issues on the individual, of the 
responsibilities of the individual to his community is basic to our democratic society. 


a . Small Business Management. Albany 1, N. Y.: Delmar Pub. 1952. 223 pp. 
$2.25 plastic bound. In response to the needs of those individuals who might wish to operate 
asmall business, the New York City High School Division instituted a course in vocational 
high schools for pupils interested in learning the fundamentals of such an enterprise. 
Teachers and supervisors, who had prompted the inception of this training, prepared the 
course of study and, subsequently, after adequate experimentation, developed the revised 
coufse as it appears in this publication. A practical, up-to-date workbook for those needing 
basic instruction in small business operation. 


Our Forest, Their Use and Conservation. Washington 6, D. C.: American Forest Products 
Industries, 1816 N St., N. W. 1953. 16 pp. Free. A bibliography of materials available for 
teacher and/or pupil use through order of the school official. 


PALEY, W. S. Television and the Presidential Campaign. New York 23: Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Ave. 1953. 20 pp. Free. An address before the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia, January 17, 1953. 


Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Materials, No. 2. Auditorium. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. 1953. 36 pp. $1.00. Deals with the planning of 
auditoriums for the effective use of audio-visual methods and materials. Also available from 
the same source at $1.00 each is Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Materials, No. 1. 
Classrooms. 


POLK, W. R. What the Arabs Think. New York 16: Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 
38th St. 1953. 64 pp. 35c. A critical analysis of the Arabs’ attitude towards America. 


Print it Right. Washington 6, D.C.: National School Public Relations Association, NEA. 
1953. 48 pp. $1.50. A handbook on how to plan, write, and design school public relations 
materials by the 1953 Handbook Committee. This three-color illustrated handbook is 
designed to help superintendents, principals, teacher associations to plan and print better 
annual reports, handbooks, newsletters, leaflets, and campaign materials. Pointing out that 
X-School's publications must compete for reader attention with the slickly handsome output 
of business and advertising, the writers emphasize and give examples of tight, well-written 
copy, tell-a-story pictures, sprightly line drawings, eye-catching layouts, different printing 
and distributing processes. Any school pondering its public relations impact on the com- 
munity will find practical advice here on copywriting, illustration, layout, type faces, and 
many other printing problems. 
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RALYA, LYNN L., and LILLIAN L., the compilers. Selected Sources of Free and Inexpensiy 
Information Concerning Vocational Rehabilitation. Santa Monica, Calif.: The compilers, 97 
14th St. 1953. 12 pp. 25c. A bibliography. 


Residential Treatment Centers for Emotionally Disturbed Children. Washington 25, D. C: 
Supt. of Documents. 1953. 78 pp. 25c. A guide to some institutions and centers whos 
primary purpose is the treatment of emotional and personality problems of children. The 
listing is primarily addressed to child caring agencies, child guidance clinics, psychiatrists, 
and physicians. The bulletin includes a brief description of the services of each institution, 
its staff and facilities, as of the spring of 1952. 


The Retailing Field for College Women. Boston 15: Simons College, Prince School of 
Retailing. 1953. 4 pp. Free. Discusses qualifications, preparation, and opportunities fq 
women in this field. 


RICHMOND, J. B. Your Health Handbook. Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Ave. 1953. 40 pp. 40c each; special quantity discounts. Gives pupils a knowl. 
edge of body functions and serves as a stimulant to acquire proper health habits. 


ROBINSON, H. M., editor. Clinical Studies in Reading, II. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1953. 200 pp. $3.75. The purpose of this report is to present insights and information 
relating to difficulties in learning to read. It is based upon experience in diagnosis and 
remedial instruction of poor readers and upon research planned to answer specific questions 
about factors which relate to reading failure. Because one area of research is related to visu 
difficulties of pupils who do not read satisfactorily, the emphasis has been placed upon vision 
problems in Parts I and IV. However, because the interests of members of the Clinic staf 
vary, additional research problems are also reported in Parts II and III. 


The Role of the United States in World Trade. Austin: Texas Education Agency. 1953. &. 
A resource unit produced at the Texas Economic Education Workshop last summer. This is 
the first of a series of four to come off the press. 


RUHLMAN, JESSIE, chairman. Personnel Principles in the Chapter House. Washington 6, 
D. C.: American Council on Education. 1953. 50 pp. 50c. Shows possibilities of fraternity and 
sorority life on the college campuses being of positive value to higher education. 


Rural Teachers in 1951-52. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division, NEA. 1953. 64 pp. 
50c. Shows how seriously rural schools lag behind urban schools in nearly all respects. 


RUTTER, T. E. Arlington Plans Its Investments in Youth. Arlington, Va.: Office of Supt. 
1953. 32 pp. A text and pictorial annual report by the Superintendent of Schools. 


SMITH, V. C. Photography Workbook. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953. 94 pp. 
Discusses picture taking, darkroom work, learning and gaining experience, and learning how 
to use equipment. A well-outlined course in photography. 


STINNETT, T. M. The Teacher and Professional Organizations. Washington 6, D.C.: NEA. 
1953. 136 pp. The National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations and the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards have prepared this 
publication for use in professional orientation phases of college and university pre-service 
teacher-education programs. 


STORY, R. C. Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1951-1952. 
Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1952. 127 pp. 60c. Reported according to the 
particular subject or field of study in which the degrees were earned, arranged alphabetically 
by states and colleges within the states. All but 21 colleges and universities of the 1,327 degret 
granting institutions provided information. 
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STREIT, W. K., and LOCKE, J. F., co-chairmen. Putting PR into HPER. Washington 6, 
D. C.: American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; and National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1953. 64 pp. $1.00. A public 
relations handbook for school personnel in the health, physical education, and recreation 
fields. 

Studies in Education, 1952. Bloomington: School of Education, Indiana Univ. 1953. 325 
pp. $1.00, paper cover. Contains abstracts of doctoral theses of all individuals who received 
the D. Ed. and thesis abstracts of some who received their Ph.D. degrees with a major in 
education during the year (a total of 53). 

SULOWAY, I. J. Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for the Language Arts. Chicago 21: 
Chicago School Journal, 6800 Stewart Ave. 1952. 24 pp. J0c. A bibliography. 

SUTHERLAND, R. L., chairman. Student and Staff in a Social Context. Washington 6, 
D. C.: American Council on Education. 1953. 43 pp. 50c. Formulates a current and widely 
held point of view concerning the values of campus activities in higher education. 

Thirteenth Semiannual Report of the Atomic Energy Commission. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents. 1953. 216 pp. Discusses major activities in atomic energy programs from July 
to December, 1952, and public safety in continental weapons tests. 

Traveling in Germany. New York 36: German Tourist Information Office, 500 Fifth Ave. 
1953. 60 pp., plus 18” x 24” map in color. Free. Information about travel in Germany, such as 
entry and transit visas; currency regulations; customs regulations; railroad, highways, water, 
and air travel; hotels and restaurants; museums; study; sports; efc. 

WOOD, H. B. Behavior Preference Record. Los Angeles, Calif.: Test Bureau, 5916 Holly- 
wood Blvd. 1953. 8 pp. Prepared in three forms, one for grades 4, 5, and 6; another for grades 
7, 8, and 9; and a third for grades 9 through 12. These forms are evaluation instruments on 
which boys and girls indicate their knowledge as to what to do in certain situations arising 
at home and in school. A teacher's manual is available for all grades. 

Youth Discussion: Patterns and Techniques. Columbus 15, Ohio: American Education Pub., 
400 S. Front St. 1953. 32 pp. Free. Provided to develop interest in thestudy and discussion of 
current affairs in secondary schools and in other appropriate community groups. 


Books and Pamphlets Received Too Late to be Classified 


ALLIS, MARGUERITE. To Keep Us Free. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1953. 344 
pp. $3.50. The men of New England who went out to the fertile and beautiful lands along 
the Ohio at the beginning of the last century did not at once find a new Garden of Eden. In 
this novel, the author of Now We Are Free continues the story of Ashbel Field, a Revolu- 
tionary veteran from Connecticut through the years from 1797 to 1815. In his first years in 
the wilderness, Ash and his wife Faith soon realized that freedom, indeed, can never be taken 
for granted, but must be fought for constantly, and protected. As their four boys grow up 
and form their characters, Ash and Faith face the continuing danger from the Indians and 
the British (still active in Canada) as well as the hardships of life under frontier conditions. 
But it is with the arrival of the mysterious Blennerhassetts, with their fine house on an island 
in the river, and their close friend Aaron Burr, that the real drama begins. 

Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 1952. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 1952. 37 pp. 15c. A report of the activities of the U. S. Office of Education for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 

Annual Report of Financial Transactions Concerning Special Districts of California Governed 
by County Boards of Supervisors. Sacramento: Office of the State Controller. 1953. 146 pp. 
Presents a comprehensive picture of the finances of governmental organizations egencies in 
California for the fiscal year 1951-52. 
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BAKER, H. J. Introduction to Exceptional Children, revised edition. New York 11: Mx. 
millan Co. 1953. 516 pp. $5.00. This book has been completely revised. Teachers of reguly 
classes as well as special classes for exceptional children will find this book helpful in the; 
day-to-day work. School administrators, supervisors, pupils, and others will also find j 
useful as a reference book. Here they can secure an understanding of the nature of they 
children and what an effective educational program for them should contain. The first two 
chapters treat on problems in general education and of exceptional children. Part I] dea 
with the physical handicapped (11 chapters); Part III, with mental growth and developmens 
(5 chapters); Part IV, with neurological and phychogenic diseases (3 chapters); Part V, with 
behavior adjustments (5 chapters); Part VI, with educational retardation (2 chapters); and 
Part VII, with general problems, summary, and conclusions (2 chapters). 


BLOCK, J. L. Linda Jordan: Lawyer. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 173 pp 
$2.50. This is the story of a girl who prepared herself to defend the property, liberty, and 
lives of her clients. Linda learned that the study of law was drudgery as well as drama. Ther 
were months of discipline and hours of despair when she realized that the sparkle and excite. 
ment of courtroom fireworks were only part of the law. She discovered, too, that, so long 
there were lawyers of the stature of Hilda Lessing, there was a place for women in the prac. 
tice of law. 

BRANDWEIN, P. F.; HOLLINGWORTH, L. G.; BECK, A. D.; and BURGESS 
A. E. You and Your World. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953. 415 pp. $2.% 
This book on general science is divided into seven units: Discovery in Daily Living; You 
Body; Your Growth; Your Behavior; Exploring Your Surroundings; Exploring Your Own 
Back Yard; and Exploring the Earth and Its Heavenly Neighbors. It is written so that the 
beginning high-school pupil can readily secure a bird's-eye view of this fascinating world of 
science. Illustrations are not only attractive but also add much to assisting the pupils in 
gaining a better understanding of the problem or problems at hand. 


BUTLER, SUZANNE. My Pride, My Folly. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 3I! 
pp. $3.75. Michael Shea was mate on his uncle's ship, the Kronborg, when it put in at the 
Danish port of Aarhus. The time—about oae hundred years ago. Kirstina Brandt came 
aboard for the long voyage to Boston and to join Aage Nordrupp, her prospective husband. 
Kirstina was a tall, strong, lovely girl of sixteen. She wore her hair in thick golden braids 
reaching almost to her knees. The moment Michael saw her “he began to laugh deep inside 
him for the joy of knowing that he had found something that he wanted, and he meant to 


” 


get. 

CLARKE, W. K. L. Concise Bible Commentary. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1953. 1,010 
pp. $7.00. This is a new, complete, one-volume Bible commentary, covering the Bible 
chapter by chapter and verse by verse. It is written in a style that makes easy reading. It 
covers the entire Bible, including the Apocrypha. In addition to the commentary, this single 
volume includes an introduction to each book; 28 articles on key subjects, such as the life 
and teachings of Jesus, St. Paul's life and letters, miracles, and discussions of the life, re: 
ligion, and institutions existing in Bible times; a glossary telling about its history and 
authorship, its value, and its place in the design as a whole; and outlines of lessons in which 
root meaning, variant, meanings, and the outstanding Bible references are indicated. 


CLEVELAND, R. C. Architectural Photography of Houses. New York 18: F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St. 1953. 174 pp. In this new book—the first of its kind ever published 
—a noted architectural photographer presents some 325 examples of his best work. Mor 
than that, he reveals scores of professional pointers on what types of cameras to use; setting 
up the camera and adjusting it properly; controlling the field of view; taking best advantage 
of light and shadow; choosing camera angles; correcting for proper perspective; al! chest 
and many other factors which create vivid photo-portraits rather than flat, prosaic pictures. 
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Each photograph in this book conveys a distinctive mood: the solitude of a corner fireplace 
and its adjacent book-shelves; the charm of an early American dining room; the majestic 
dignity of a wide circular staircase; the world of make-believe that is a child's bedroom; the 
trim efficiency of a steel-and-porcelain kitchen. Similarly, the photographs of house exteriors 
bring out details of line and design which give each house its own personality and indi- 
viduality. 

CLOUGH, S. B. The American Way: the Economic Basis of Our Civilization. New York 16: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1953. 256 pp. $4.00. In his new volume, the author shows that 
America’s greatest and most characteristic achievement has been the attainment of a level 
of national well-being never before equalled in the entire history of mankind. No one 
“cause” can account for this great accomplishment; rather it is to be explained by a combi- 
nation of factors which came together in just the right proportions and with the most for- 
tunate timing. Surveying the last hundred years, the author describes the most important of 
these factors. Among them were a bountiful endowment of natural resources into which we 
have dipped recklessly, our technology of industrial production, savings, and investments 
which produced new equipment, the make-up and use of our labor force, the development 
of transportation and trade, and the ideologies by which and for which Americans live. 

COLEMAN, E. S. Sierra Quest. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1953. 208 pp. 
$2.75. This is modern western adventure that lets the reader savor the integration between 
rider, horse, and trail that is such a warm and memorable part of every pack trip. Boys will 
like the underlying idea: that a ranchman is always alert to the dangers of the trail, careful 
of forest fires, and that the care of his animals always comes first. 

CONANT, J. B. Education and Liberty. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 
1953. 184 pp. $3.00. By 1960 the number of children of high-school age in America will 
have increased by fifty per cent, and the shortage of classroom space and of teachers is already 
making front-page news across the country. Schools, colleges, and university—as well as 
parents, politicians, and philosophers—must now decide on the social ideals, educational 
principles, and practical considerations which are to guide them in dealing with this tre- 
mendous bulge in the student population. In this new book the former president of Harvard 
University develops his recent controversial statements about private schools and defends 
the public school as the most suitable vehicle for the education of the youth of America. 


CURTISS, W. M. The Tariff Idea. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: The Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc. 1953. 80 pp. 50c each; 3 copies for $1.00 (paper cover). A dis- 
cussion of this problem in terms readily understood by high-school pupils. 

DARINGER, H. F. Keepsake Ring. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953. 174 
pp. $2.50. When Dencey had been very small, one of the stories she most liked Father Jen- 
kins to tell was of how he has traded his warm coat to an Indian squaw in exchange for a 
white baby who turned out to be Dencey! In a bag tied round the baby’s neck was a silver 
ting and a small golden brooch. But even with these keepsakes for identification and though 
the Jenkinses had tried hard, they had never been able to find out who Dencey’s real parents 
had been. How Dencey found work in Boston and made new friends, always hoping that 
she would discover someone who, by her keepsakes, could tell her of her real family, makes 
a lively and appealing story. 

DAVIS, MAC. The Lore and Legends of Baseball. New York 10: Lantern Press. 1953. 256 
pp. $2.95. Spread across the pages of this book are some of the fascinating tales, fantastic 
legends, colorful anecdotes, the little-known bits of humor and lore of the game. 


DICKINSON, R. E. Germany. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 720 pp. 
$10.00. Each of the book's six parts dealing with the land and its people, the physical and 
political geography and economy, are subdivided into chapters on climate; soils and vege- 
tation; the growth and spread of the German peoples; regionalism in modern Germany; 
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general economic development and economic regions; the foreign trade of Germany; agri. 
cultural, industrial, and commercial regions; in addition to the physical features of Ge. 
many which are discussed along with many other engrossing characteristics. The division of 
the great powers has, since the war, perforce, divided Germany, and made these separations, 
so to speak, buffer countries bordering on a hostile world. But here, in this book, Germany’; 
geography has been treated as part of the whole, and its political partition, while recognized, 
always subserves the book’s geographic framework. 

In the author's introductory chapter he writes: ‘In our treatment, we have two objective 
that run right through the work. The first is to examine the pre-war Germany as a whol 
and in its varied relations with the surrounding lands and peoples of central and westem 
Europe. The second is a more detailed appraisal of the geography of the lands of Germany 
For this latter purpose we have given main attention to the postwar or Potsdam Germany 
east to the Oder-Neisse frontier.” 


DIOLE, PHILIPPE. The Undersea Adventure. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 252 
pp. $4.50. Here is Philippe Diolé’s thrilling discovery of an unexplored part of our planer, 
the world beneath the sea. From the intrepid ‘‘frogmen”’ of 480 B.C. to William Beebe's 
Bathysphere, from how to charm an octopus and scare a shark to sardines and whales, from 
our own prehistoric origins to the present offshore oil controversy, these are but a few of the 
topics covered in this book. 


DOLIN, ANTON. Alicia Markova. New York 11: Hermitage House. 1953. 319 pp 
$3.95. One of the world’s noted dancers has written the biography of the world’s greatest 
ballerina. Once again Markova and Dolin are partners; this time she is the subject and heis 
the chronicler of her triumphs. Out of his years of close association with Markova—when 
she was a child student of ballet, when she was with the Diaghileff Company, and when he 
and Markova had their own company—Dolin has told a story no one else could. He has told 
it with the warmth of a friend, with the pride of a partner, and with the professional under. 
standing of the art of baller. 


EAMES, G. T. The Good Luck Colt. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 191 pp. $2.50 
This is the story of a boy’s faith in a colt and of how that faith was tested and justified. Ina 
desperate attempt to discover Good Luck’s pedigree, Martin was plunged into mystery and 
danger. What did Gypsy Gus know about Good Luck’s ancestors? Why did he offer to buy 
the untried colt? Who was the prowler in the barn? And how was Martin to convince his 
father that Good Luck was worth all the time and trouble needed to develop a winner? 


ELLIS, W. D. The Bounty Lands. Cleveland 2: World Publishing Co. 1952. 493 pp 
$3.95. This is the dramatic story of Tom Woodbridge, a pioneer who was his own law ini 
wilderness he helped to settle. Tom Woodbridge started out with a bounty land warrant— 
deed to 100 acres of land in Ohio—and two Bedford pigs. Rugged, dynamic, self-centered, 
he found himself in a constant struggle for survival; first, against the savage Indians and the 
elements themselves; second, against Shuldane, his Boston employer who wanted his land 
and sent his beautiful daughter Veronica to outwit Tom; and finally, against the encroach- 
ments of civilization on his own power, as law and order came to the town of Mesopotamii, 


Ohio. 


ENGSTRAND, STUART. The Scattered Seed. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1952. 24 
pp. $3.00. This is the story of a man caught by circumstance in a town he should have left 
He was tough, but it hurt him to kill a tree for money. “Trees don’t stab you in the back ot 
hold up your pay check or two-time you. They have no rage to succeed . . . " The people 
Charley knew raged to succeed and he found himself pulled by the currents of their ambi- 
tions. But in the midst of theft and intrigue, he remained curiously true to himself, acting 4 
a strange catalyst in the destinies of others. 
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FISHER, WILLIAM. The Waiters. Cleveland 2: World Publishing Co. 1953. 295 pp. 
$3.75. This is the story of an American Negro in his struggle to become Mr. Somebody. 
Asher Brown as a waiter has many struggles in his quest for happiness and equality. 


FORNWALT, R. J., compiler. Scholarship Information Sources for Educational and Voca- 
tional Counselors. New York 3: Big Brother Movement, 33 Union Sq. 1953. 4 pp. Mimeo. 25c. 
A listing of sources of information about scholarships. 


FREEMAN, M. H.; HANNA, J. M.; and KAHN, GILBERT. Bookkeeping Simplified. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 495 pp. $2.96. This book, with accompanying 
workbook, practice sets, objective tests, and teacher's manual and key, is a new, basic text- 
book. It presents a teaching and learning program designed for the full-year high-school 
bookkeeping course. At the outset, it presents the fundamental elements of bookkeeping, 
using a balance sheet approach to teach the pupil the “‘why and the how” of debits and 
credits. Then it moves into a gradual, spiral presentation of the bookkeeping cycle. The 
complete bookkeeping cycle is presented three times throughout the text, with the pro- 
gressive addition of new processes each time. 

The book is organized in five parts, which in turn are divided into eighteen learning units. 
The units are further subdivided into short functional topics. Each topic pin-points atten- 
tion on one phase of instruction. Topic headings are numbered and set in bold type to com- 
prise an outline for each presentation. Workbooks, Parts I and II, contain all the necessary 
forms correlated with the text, plus teaching suggestions and study guides. Practice Set I 
covers in narrative form a complete set of transactions in a service business for one month. 
Practice Set II covers, with the use of business papers and narrative, a complete set of trans- 
actions in a sales and service business for a two-month period. Objective tests and a teacher's 
manual and key are also available. 


FRIEDMAN, SHERWOOD, and GROSSMAN, JACK. Modern Clerical Practice, Basic 
Course. New York 36: Pitman Publishing Corp. 1953. 392 pp. This text is prepared for those 
high-school pupils. who plan to enter business offices as clerical workers. In it the authors 
have developed materials which emphasize the most important phases of office procedure 
that wil! help the pupil to develop the skills and knowledges he needs for initial office em- 
ployment. There are 150 units grouped logically into 14 chapters. Each chapter deals with a 
major aspect of clerical work. The units within each chapter present briefly the important 
skills needed by the clerical worker. Each unit contains a series of graded jobs or problems 
arranged under the following subjects: word-usage, spelling, subject matter numbers, Eng- 
lish, personality improvement, and review problems. Each of the 150 units will fit into a 50- 
minute period. 


GARST, SHANNON. Chief Joseph of the Nez Percés. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 
184 pp. $2.75. Alone on Eagle Cap Mountain an Indian boy prayed to the Great Spirit that 
he might lead his people wisely and without bloodshed. But though he was wise, blood 
stained the wild northwest before his adventures ended. Young Joseph's adventures began 
in the Idaho wilderness when he tamed Thunderbird, a great colt, and shot his first buffalo. 
He wanted to be a Chief, like his father, but first he had to prove his courage. When he 
wounded a savage Blackfoot and saved his father's life, he earned the first feather for his war 
bonnet. From then on he knew he could face whatever dangers lay ahead. 


GELATT, ROLAND. Music-Makers. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1953. 316 pp. 
$3.75. This book does not pretend to be a comprehensive evaluation of every important per- 
forming musician before the public today—for it concerns itself with musicians whose careers 
seemed to the author important in their effect on musical interpretation, in most cases indi- 
viduals with whom he was able to discuss in person their conception of their art. Each chapter 
gives the chief facts of the musician's life, emphasizing those aspects of it which shaped his 
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musical personality. Each chapter attempts to analyze its subject's special gifts, the reason; 
why he performs as he does, and his influence on other musicians. 


GIBBS, WILLA. Seed of Mischief. New York 3: Farrar, Straus and Young. 1953. 248 pp 
$3.00. In her second historical romance the author takes us to the turbulent days whe 
France was torn by violence and revolution. Napoleon was merely a hired artilleryman when 
this strange intrigue was plotted. And the young Dauphin, only royal survivor of the thirsty 
guillotine, was a captive, being carefully and systematically corrupted by lewd practices. Tp 
provide themselves with a king to enthrone, Royalists stole the Dauphin away, and persuaded 
young, aristocratic Jeanne de France to conceive a child by him. 


GREENE, T. M. Liberal Education Reconsidered. Cambridge 38, Mass.: Harvard Uniy 
Press. 1953. 56 pp. $1.50. The annual Inglis Lecture given in 1952 at Harvard University, 


GROSS, EDWIN and NATHALIE. Teen Theater. New York 36: Whittlesey House 
330 W. 42nd St. 1953. 255 pp. $3.25. This is really two books in one—first, a complete step. 
by-step guide to play production and second, a book of six royalty free, one-act plays—al 
present-day comedies of special interest to modern young people and amateur groups. The 
guide tells just how to set up and put on a play—from organizing a staff and handling prop. 
erties, costumes, and make-up to business details, ticket sales, programs, etc. The six plays 
are for the amateur producer or actor. They deal with situations familiar to everyone; settings 
are simple and stage directions easy to follow. John Golden, noted Broadway produce, 
says of Teen Theater: ‘Concise, clearly stated, this book should indeed be valuable to a 
groups interested in the various phases of professional-amateur dramatics . . . The six one. 
act plays are well-suited for presentations by teenagers.” 


HALL, MARJORY. Greetings from Glenna. New York 10: Funk and Wagnalls. 1953 
252 pp. $2.75. Glenna Holbrook’s world came tumbling around her ears when, because of 
difficulties in her father’s business, she couldn't go off to college with her friends. Instead, 
Glenna went to business school and found herself helping out at home where her family has 
to retrench and to take in roomers. But she still yearned for the unattainable world of the 
college campus. For one thing, it was on a visit there that she had met Peter Graham who 
said, “I'll call you one of these days,’ in such an offhand manner she knew he coulda’ 
possibly mean anything by it. 

HAMRIN, S. A. Initiating and Administering Guidance Services. Bloomington, Ill 
McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co. 1953. 232 pp. $3.00. This book is written pu- 
ticularly for principals and superintendents. At times, the level of competence in the field of 
guidance of members of school faculties is above that which is possible under present ad- 
ministrative procedures. No worthwhile program of guidance services can thrive or even 
exist long without the sympathetic understanding and encouragement of the school aé- 
ministrators. The book is composed of ten chapters as follows: Am Organized Program of 
Guidance Services, The Administrator Initiating a Guidance Program, The In-Service Edv- 
cation of Faculty and Staff, The Public and the Program of Guidance Services, Pre-Admission 
and Orientation Services, A Program of Individual Study Services, A Program of Counseling 
Services, Supplying Educational and Occupational Information, Promoting Personal and 
Social Growth Through Group Activities; and A Program of Placement and Follow-Up 
Services. 


Handbook for Conscientious Objectors. Philadelphia 3: Central Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors, 2006 Walnut St. 1952. 102 pp. 35c. This is a useful reference for counselors who 
encounter conscientious objectors to military service. It gives details of procedure under % 
lective service law to obtain assignment to noncombatant service or to civilian work. It also 
gives the facts about criminal prosecution if one is not classified as a C. O., including! 
realistic description of life in prison. 
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HENRY, M. B., editor. Adapting the Secondary-School Program to the Needs of Youth. 
Chicago 37: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1953. 336 pp. $2.75, paper cover; $3.50, cloth cover. 
This 52nd yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the problem of improving the education of youth in secondary schools. Al- 
though significant changes have been made in the scope and character of secondary educa- 
tion in the last half-century, there is still a widespread feeling shared by a considerable seg- 
ment of the profession and of the lay public, and supported by considerable evidence, that 
further changes and improvements are needed. 

Section I contains five chapters which deal with basic problems involved in planning pro- 
grams to meet the needs of youth. In Section II, five chapters are devoted to a consideration 
of the “Over-all Design of Programs for Youth."’ Two of these chapters deal with various 
aspects of the problem of organizing programs to meet the common and special needs of 
youth. The last three chapters discuss various plans and procedures whereby extraclass ac- 
tivities, work and outdoor experiences, and guidance services can be made to contribute to 
the improvement of programs for youth. 

Although teachers will find many helpful suggestions throughout the yearbook, some of 
the problems which they especially have to deal with are given consideration in the first three 
chapters of Section III. The last chapter of the section considers the implications of the cen- 
tral theme of the yearbook for the education of teachers. Section IV, entitled “Secondary 
Schools and the Future,"’ contains a description of the kinds of features and characteristics 
secondary schools will have when forthright efforts are made to adapt programs to the 
needs of youth. 


HERBERT, A. P. Whsy Waterloo? Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co. 1953. 352 pp. 
$4.00. The Emperor Napoleon is known to all—but the King of Elba to very few. And yet, 
they were che same man. The big historical guns have spent little shot on Napoleon's stay 
at Elba. This is not a tale of the Hundred Days, but of the ten months before them. What 
happened while he was at Elba? What made him leave the “island of repose’’ and commit 
himself to the gallant, fantastic journey that brought him back to the Tuileries but ended at 
Waterloo? Most of us were taught in school a very simple answer—too simple, perhaps. The 
author suggests that there may be others. Napoleon, he believes, was harshly treated, not 
only by Europe, but by historians, and here he makes a kind of amende honorable to France's 
greatest man. 


KATZ, BARNEY, and LEHNER, G. F. J. Mental Hygiene in Modern Living. New York 
10: Ronald Press Co. 1953. 554 pp. $4.50. This book explains why people behave as they do 
—as human beings sharing common needs and as individuals with individual needs. It em- 
phasizes the importance of mental hygiene in education, but it also describes how to main- 
tain normal and adjusted behavior throughout our lives: in marriage and the home, in rear- 
ing children, in choosing a vocation and in vocational adjustment, in community life and 
the armed forces, and in old age. Material on abnormal is kept to a minimum. It is presented 
only to aid the reader's undefstanding of the normal person and to describe briefly the kind 
of therapy required for severe personality disorders. 


KEOHANE, R. E. and M. P., and HERRICK, MARY. Government in Action. Third 
edition. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953. 601 pp. $3.96. The authors of this 
book have included therein information on all phases of government which will develop 
responsible citizenship and broaden pupil understanding. The book is organized to teach 
pupils to read critically and to think straight. Each unit provides background materials in 
sufficient amount as to give the pupil a good basic understanding of the problem being 
studied. The book is organized into nine units or 28 chapters: Unit One, Our Land, People, 
and Government; Unit Two, Foundations of American Government; Unit Three, The Con- 
sent of the Governed; Unit Four, Local Government in the American System; Unit Five, 
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The Political Process in Nation and State; Unit Six, How Governments Promote the General 
Welfare; Unit Seven, Financing Our Governments; Unit Eight, The United States in the 
World; and Unit Nine, A Free Citizen in a Free Society. Included in each chapter is a wide 
variety of activities to develop a complete and rounded picture of American government. 


KEYES, F. P. Bernadette of Lourdes. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 194 pp. 
$3.50. Steeped in the atmosphere of the region where Bernadette lived, aided by accounts 
of people who knew Bernadette, the author's story is a human picture of the Saint's life and 
times. 

MASON, F. VAN WYCK. Golden Admiral. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co, 
1953. 447 pp. $3.95. Here is an account of the four years—four decisive years in which an 
upstart little nation became a great power and a few intrepid men, with little backing from 
their Queen, broke forever the arrogant menace of Spain. Drake daringly attacked the 
Spanish at home, then swept across the Atlantic and assaulted the Spanish capital in America, 
and later besieged the great fortress of Cartegena on the coast of South America. In stil] 
another exciting maneuver, he relieved the English colony at Roanoke just as the Indians 
were launching a crushing attack. The career of this fiery sea dog reached its breath-taking 
climax in the battle of the Armada—that great running sea duel which lasted nearly two 
weeks and started the tide of empire surging England's wy. 

McGRATH, E. J. Second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education Concerning the 
Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1953. 
133 pp. 55c. This report covers the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 

McKNIGHT, F. R. The Easter Story. New York 17: Henry Holt and Co. 1953. 32 pp. 
$2.50. This is a retelling of the immortal story of Easter week—the story of Christ from 
Palm Sunday to the Resurrection on Easter Sunday. The book is attractively illustrated. 


MERRILL, H. S. Bourbon Democracy of the Middle West, 1865-1896. Baton Rouge: Lov- 
isiana State Univ. Press. 1953. 312 pp. During the three decades following the Civil 
War, industrial and financial leaders directed the nation’s economic policies and personally 
pocketed a shockingly large portion of the national income. This book is the record of how 
business interests obtained, maintained, and finally lost control of the democracy of the 
Middle West and thus of the nation. The party directors were northern Bourbons—Bour- 
bons in the sense of being wealthy, self-esteemed, self-appointed guardians of an already 
fixed pattern for living and making a living. They were protectors of the existing, although 
accelerating, course of the industrial revolution. 

MORGAN, E. P., editor. This I Believe. New York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1953. 
231 pp. $3.00. This book is the further extension of an idea that has already exploded into 
the most widely listened-to radio program in the world. That idea is a simple one. It is that 
men and women will live happier and richer lives if they deliberately decide what they want 
‘rom life—what they want in material things and the relative importance of moral and 
spiritual things. You, like most people, undoubtedly have certain rules by which you run 
your life. But, again like most people, you've probably never tried to formulate them, even 
to yourself. That’s where the men and women in this book differ from you. They have at 
least tried to do so. They havé “looked in their hearts and written,” humbly and hesitantly, 
upon the invitation of the distinguished radio and television news analyst, Edward RB. 
Murrow. “After all,"’ says he, “the only way of discovering what people believe is to ask 
them.” 

MURRAY, A. V. How to Know Your Bible. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1953. 192 pp. $3.00. 
This is a book which helps readers to understand the Bible. It points out how the various 
books were written and under what circumstances; it tells why they were written in the pat- 
ticular form which we see today (there are poems, dramas, historical narratives, genealogies, 
and many other forms in the Bible); and helps to show what interpretation the authors them: 
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selves had in mind for each. It considers the Bible as a whole—not simply as a collection of 
maxims and memorable sentences. It explains the structure and traces the development in it 
of the noble ideas out of the crude paganism which surrounded the writers. 

There is a historical discussion of the Bible and how it developed as a single volume; in 
this section, many difficult passages are clarified. There is a detailed exploration of nine rep- 
resentative “books” in the order in which they were actually written (rather than in the order 
of the history they set forth). Also there is a study of the Old Testament in the order of the 
history, and a treatment of the New Testament in the same fashion. 


NOLAN, J. C. Abraham Lincoln. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1953. 182 pp. $2.75. 
Young Abe Lincoln, shooting up like a cornstalk on the Indiana prairie, faced a gloomy 
future. His father did not approve of school or of the books he walked forty miles to borrow. 
There seemed no way to get an education there in the wilderness, and though he loved to 
hang around the county courts listening to lawyers talk, there was scant chance that he would 
ever practice law. Folks said he was all right as a railsplitter or postmaster but he wouldn't 
gofar.... 


OAKLEY, C. W., and MALLORY, V. S. Plane Geometry. Chicago 16: Benj. H. Sanborn 
and Co., 221 E. 20th St. 1953. 478 pp. The authors aim to teach geometry as a course in de- 
ductive reasoning. In this text, ideas are presented slowly and are based on the student's 
experiences. New terms are carefully defined and many exercises and problems provide for 
meaningful concepts. Organized in fifteen chapters, each chapter is a closely related unit of 
work followed by extensive reviews and keyed remedial tests. The vocabulary is easy, the 
sentences short and direct, and both theorems and problems are graded according to diffi- 
culty and importance. Rapid advancement is promoted by postulating in the early chapters 
some of the more difficult theorems. These are presented in full in the Appendix. The text 
is based on a three-level course of study with minimum, average, and maximum courses de- 
signed. A short story of the early development of geometry appears at the beginning of the 
book. 

At the end of each chapter searching questions and complete summaries provide a review 
of that chapter. This review is keyed so the pupil may check his work. These are followed by 
many types of tests, such as true-false, completing statements, supplying reasons, and the 
like. There are also culminative tests designed to keep alive essential facts previously learned. 
Likewise, the essential facts of arithmetic and elementary algebra are continually reviewed. 


OSBORNE, ERNEST. Democracy Begins in the Home. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1953. 32 pp. 25c. This book gives parents detailed and specific 
help to develop acceptance of responsibility among their offspring. The author examines a 
variety of typical family situations to show how democracy can be learned in everyday fam- 
ily life. Authoritarian parents, he suggests, as well as those who ‘do everything’ for their 
children, will alike end up with offspring who are unprepared for adult roles as responsible 
citizens. Disciplining children is much more than using force on them, the author points out. 
In its wider sense it is teaching them to do what is necessary for people to live happily to- 
gether 


PARKE, JOHN. Amos, The Beagle with a Plan. New York 14: Pantheon Books, 333 
Sixth Ave. 1953. 157 pp. $2.50. Amos is a lovable and redoubtable young animal who comes 
tuly alive in these pages. Children (and adults too) who are dog owners, those who wish 
hey owned dogs, and the hitherto indifferent, will all be persuaded and delighted by the 
ital reality of this beagle, a member of the second most popular breed in the United States. 


PATTERSON, M. E. Thousands of Science Projects. Washington 6, D. C.: Science Clubs 
bf America, 1719 N St., N.W. 1953. 48 pp. 10 copies for $1.00. This is a source book of ideas 
or pupils of cll ages. It will make an excellent library guide for them, opening new vistas 
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of thinking to broaden their concept of the wide sweep of knowledge encompassed by the 
single term ‘“‘science.” 


PODOLSKY, EDWARD, editor. Encyclopedia of Aberrations. New York 16: Philo. 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St. 1953. 560 pp. $10.00. This is the first systematic exposition 
of human aberrational behavior written for the intelligent layman as well as the expert ip 
interpersonal relationships. In this volume are discussed all the types of aberrations, with 
particular emphasis on their psychodynamics. The material is arranged in alphabetical s. 
quence for easy reference. 


PREVITE-ORTON, C. W., editor. The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History. 2 Volumes, 
New York 22: Cambridge Univ. Press, 32 E. 57th St. 1952. 1,244 pp. $12.50, the set. The eight 
large volumes of the famous Cambridge Medieval History is here summarized into two vol. 
umes. These two volumes with their 300 pictures provide the reader with what is almost an 
encyclopaedia of the European Middle Ages. The editor has endeavored to take account of 
advances in knowledge since the earlier volumes were published, and had in many cases 
modified and corrected the statements of the authors. It was at first proposed to publish 
this Shorter Medieval History without maps and, like the Cambridge Medieval History itself 
without either genealogical tables or illustrations. The character of the work, which was in- 
tended to appeal to the general reader, who was not likely to have the necessary reference 
books at his elbow, seemed to make their insertion desirable. A selection of genealogical 
tables, some lists of rulers, and a number of maps have, therefore, been included. None of 
these has claim to independent value; they are intended to do no more than assist the reader 
in the understanding of the text. A higher function and a greater importance can be assigned 
to the illustrations, since, like the text of the History itself, they illuminate not only the high. 
way but also many of the smaller side-tracks of medieval history. The work has been issued 
in two volumes but they are not sold separately. 


Problems of Instruction in the Secondary School. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press 
1953. 32 pp. 40c. A series of eight articles appearing as the March, 1953, issue of The High 
School Journal. Titles of articles are: What Is the Democratic Approach to Grouping? Individual- 
izing Instruction Within the Classroom; Grouping and Public Relations; Providing for the Gifted in 
Smaller Schools; The Status of the Retarded Learner; Selected Bibliography on Grouping; Films Deal: 
ing with Problems of Grouping; and Bibliography of Recent Books on Educational and Psychological 
lesting. 

RAWLINGS, M. K. The Sojourner. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1953. 327 
pp. $3.50. In her first novel in more than ten years, the author, whose earlier book, The Year. 
ling, has taken its place as a classic in our native American literature, tells the story of a good 
man: of the influence of his steady, quiet strength upon others, more especially the members 
of his immediate family, and of what these in turn—characters less strong and less stable 
than himself—do to him throughout the course of a long life. 


ROWANS, VIRGINIA. O04, What a Wonderful Wedding. New York 16: Thomas Y 
Crowell Co. 1953. 252 pp. $3.00. From the groom's little talk with father to the last wither. 
ing canape at the reception, this book takes you over the jumps and hurdles of the bridal 
path and proves—in its own way—that the first year isn't always the hardest—when con- 
pared to the year before. 


SHAW, ARNOLD. The Money Song. New York 22: Random House. 1953. 306 pp. 
$3.00. Ken Sloan, with a talent for writing music and lyrics for night club entertainers, 
dreamed of creating the big-time songs—the money songs. But his dream didn’t include the 
kind of compromise with decency that seemed to be part and parcel of the tough, dog-eat- 
dog business of music publishing. Even after Nancy Hawthorne, wise in the twists and turns 
of Tin Pan Alley, tried to warn him, he kept on beating his head against the stone walls of 
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coarse, calculated indifference, getting “A"’ for effort—and a series of magnificent head- 
aches! Then, while on a trip with Nancy, luck in the person of wealthy Bill Hammaker gave 
him a teasing glimpse of success’s bright star. 


SHAW-TONG, LIU. Out of Red China. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 285 pp. 
$4.00. In 1948 the author was completing his course at Peking University. The Nationalist 
general defending the city assumed that the Communist Armies would pass on to attack 
Nanking. The Communist Armies did pass on—but not until Peiping has fallen. For Liu 
Shaw-tong the terror began in a huge manpower pool established to prepare the “higher 
culture class" for service as a Southbound Working Group. When his thought has been 
cleared of such “‘reactionary"’ concepts as /oyalty, marriage, friendship, equality, and compassion, 
he was impressed into the Red Army. It was his good fortune, then, to be trained as “People’s 
Correspondent."” For a time his unit moved aimlessly through the interior, making political 
capital of his countrymen’s misery. Eventually, he became a minor functionary in the Propa- 
ganda Ministry, and in this capacity he forged his own clearance papers and embarked on 
the long, harrowing train ride to Hong Kong and freedom. And with him, “out of Red 
China,’ came this urgent warning to the West. Liu Shaw-tong is now on Formosa, working 
toward the day when his country will once again be free. 


SIKKEMA, MILDRED. Report of a Study of School Social Work Practice in Twelve Com- 
munities. New York 16: American Association of Social Workers, 1 Park Ave. 1953. 70 pp. 
$1.00. The study, limited to twelve school systems, included examination of practice in the 
following areas: the function of the social worker in the educational setting as seen by the 
worker himself, the school superintendents, the principals, and the teachers; the nature of 
the service requested of the school social worker as revealed by the children referred, the 
meaning of their difficulties, and the methods of referral; the content of the service given; 


interprofessional relationships with other services in the school; co-operative working re- 
lationships with community agencies; and administration of the school social work program, 
including services, facilities, records, administrative planning and supervision, and participa- 
tion in the total school program. 


STACK, H. J., director. The Administrator and the School Safety Program. New York 3: 
Center for Safety Education, New York Univ. 1953. 20 pp. 25c; 10 or more copies, 23c each. 
This publication presents in a concise form many of the essentials of a year-round school 
safety program. Although prepared primarily for superintendents and principals, it will also 
prove very helpful to classroom teachers and college instructors. 


STEVENSON, A. E. Major Campaign Speeches of Adlai E. Stevenson, 1952. New York 22: 
Random House. 1953. 353 pp. $3.50. Here are the major speeches of Stevenson's 1952 
Presidential campaign, with a long personal introduction by him. These fifty addresses range 
from his Welcoming Address at the Democratic Convention in Chicago to his concession 
of defeat on the night of the election. They include his declarations on such issues as Com- 
munism, the United Nations, Korea, foreign affairs, labor and farm policies, social security, 
war and peace, freedom of opinion and conscience, our natural resources inflation, the role 
of the South, economy in government, the Hiss case, business, and many other problems of 
pressing consequence to our people. 

But for an occasional aside, each speech is printed as it was delivered and no attempt has 
been made to take advantage of after-the-fact developments or facile hindsight. What Adlai 
E. Stevenson thought and believed and took the responsibility for is in these addresses, pre- 
asely as spoken in every part of the country. Since Mr. Stevenson frequently revised his 
texts after they were released for the press and since he often departed from the final version 
of his own manuscripts, the reproduction of these speeches, as delivered, gives to the 
American public for the first time the authentic texts of what he actually said. 
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Training Bulletin, No.7, March, 1953. Washington 25, D. C.: Federal Civil Defense Adm. 
6 pp. This pamphlet discusses what teachers should know about atomic warfare. 


TROTIER, A. H., and HARMAN, MARIAN, editors. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities: 1951-1952. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. 1953. 287 pp. $5.00, 
This new 19th edition lists a total of 7,661 theses, a number exceeding last year's total by 184 
and the previous year's by 1,151. Dissertations are listed under seven broad subject headings: 
philosophy, religion, physical sciences, earth sciences, biological sciences, social sciences, 
and humanities. These headings are in turn broken down into forty-six smaller categories, 
A chart folded into the book shows at a glance the graduate institutions included and the 
number of theses in each category. A comparative table shows the number of dissertations 
reported under each main heading for a ten-year period. Tables illustrate the final form 
(printed, typed, microfilmed, etc.) of the dissertations, and if available, how they may be 
obtained. There is also an author index. 

ULRICH, HOMER. Famous Women Singers. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1952, 
127 pp. $2.50. Here is the story of the lives of fifteen great women singers, from Jenny Lind 
and Adelina Patti, through Mary Garden and Amelita Galli-Curci to Marian Anderson and 
Dorothy Kirsten. Each artist is presented in a separate chapter describing her formative years, 
her unique qualities, and the highlights of her singing career. 


WELLMAN, M. W. The Last Mammoth. New York 11: Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St. 
1953. 222 pp. $2.50. Sam Ward was a meat-hunter for a frontier Carolina settlement. Whena 
messenger from a western Cherokee tribe came over the mountains, only Sam was interested 
in his fantastic story. The Indian told of a great beast that was destroying his village— 
mammoth, hairy beast with tusks and a long trunk! Fantastic as it sounds, this story might 
conceivably have happened. For some scientists believe that a few North American mam- 
moths, once common, might have survived until the time of the first white men. By his vivid 
characterization, ingenious plotting, and careful attention to authentic details of pioneer 
and Indian life, the author makes this theory as real as if it were historic fact. 


WHITE, W. L. Back Down the Ridge. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1953. 192 
pp. $3.00. In the same vivid and exciting manner he first used in They Were Expendable, the 
author records in the soldiers’ own words how they get clobbered (wounded) in Korea, how 
they are gotten back down the ridge to a Mash (Mobile Army Surgical Hospital), and 
through various stages to Tokyo and the States. 

WILLIAMS, BERYL, and EPSTEIN, SAMUEL. William Crawford Gorgas. New York 
18: Julian Messner. 1953. 184 pp. $2.75. This is the story of a man who accomplished the 
impossible. In the fever-ridden jungles, swamps, and cities of the Canal Zone, Gorgas fought 
ignorance, superstition, and indifference. Engineers anxious for authority tried to hamper 
and discredit his work. He was denied essential supplies—the only items he could be sure 
of receiving were coffins. President Theodore Roosevelt, aware of the importance of his 
work, directed the Commission to co-operate with Dr. Gorgas, who finally succeeded in 
freeing Colon and Panama of yellow fever and malaria so that American workers could 
build the mighty canal. He went to South Africa to improve the mine conditions in Kim- 
berley and Johannesburg. Then in South America he again fought yellowjack. In 1917 Dr. 
Gorgas was appointed Surgeon General of the Army Medical Corps he organized for World 
War I. Honored throughout the world, he died of a paralytic stroke in 1920. 

WITTICH, W. A., and SCHULLER, C. F. Audio-Visual Materials—Their Nature and 
Use. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1953. 586 pp. $6.00. This new text treats audio- 
visual materials and techniques as a means of attaining instructional goals and solving the 
problems of learning which confront teachers in creating learning situations which are in- 
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GOVERNOR PRAISES TEACHERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS.—To those participat- 
ing in the May, 1953, Curriculum Revision Program under the direction of Dr. Paul L. 
Cressman, Director of the Bureau of Curriculum, that the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction has been conducting over a period of years came inspiration and zeal for 
their continued efforts from the words of their Governor, John S. Fine, in his address before 
the recent annual convention of school directors and school board secretaries and also at the 
annual convention of the Secondary-School Principals Association of that state. 





To the school directors and school board secretaries Governor Fine stated: 


“Before concluding my greetings, I want to express one more word of sincere commenda- 
tion. School directors are to be complimented for the manner in which they have co-operated 
with the Department of Public Instruction in the Curriculum Revision Program. School 
boards in all parts of the state have freed teachers from classroom service so that they could 
assist in the state-wide curriculum improvement, resulting in a series of revised courses of 
study which are being published by the Department of Public Instruction. It is generally 
agreed among educators that this is one of the largest projects in educational co-operation 
in the United States.” 


To the principals he remarked: , 

“As I bring you greetings, I desire first to congratulate you upon your great contributions 

nd achievements in the field of secondary education. By conscious, efficient administration 
of the schools, you are developing a splendid body of American youth and raising a new 
generation of citizens to defend the rights and high traditions of our Commonwealth and of 
our Republic. The co-operative spirit you are constantly exhibiting illustrates the truth that 
democracy is ever a Co-operative enterprise whose primary goal is the achievement of the 
ighest possible standards of living for all of our people. The attainment of this goal involves 
functional program of secondary education devoted to the development of competence in 
tforming the tasks of living and the skills of citizenship. The great traditions of our 
ountry and the types of behavior people must have, in order to continue and improve our 
eritage, must determine the type of school programs. The co-operative work of the Penn- 
ylvania Branch of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and your annual 
onferences on Secondary Education are accomplishing significant gains towards this end. 

“The secondary principals are to be complimented for the manner in which they have 
0-operated with the Department of Public Instruction in the curriculum revision program. 
You have freed teachers from classroom service so that they could assist in state-wide 
urticulum improvement. This has resu ted in a series of courses of study which are being 
published by the Department of Public Instruction. Suggestions have been made and 
material provided for making education still more effective for the boys and girls of Penn- 
ylvania. It now develops upon all local school administrators, in their supervisory work, to 
be of maximum help to teachers in the use of the co-operative state publications. The best 
se of educational funds, and of the time of teachers and pupils, and the future of our great 

ommonwealth and Nation all require that we have the best possible school programs. 1 his 

quires the highest type of supervisory work by every secondary-schooi principal. Our pro- 
ram for curriculum improvement in Pennsylvania is recognized as one of the largest projects 

n educational co-operation in the United States. In this work the secondary-school principal 

cupies a post of great strategic value.” 


TV GUIDANCE PROGRAMS.—High-school pupils in Iowa are getting help with 
ome of their problems from TV. The Iowa Joint Committee on Educational Television and 
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the State University of Iowa are sponsoring a series of weekly guidance telecasts. The pro. 
grams, originating from WOI-TV in Ames, dramatize common problems of teenagers and 
apply guidance principles to the solution of these problems. Several of the first nine programs 
have an orientation slant: ‘Tricks of the Trade” (dealing with social adjustment at school), 
“But I Just Can't Concentrate’ (academic adjustment), “Three of a Kind—Tests, Quizzes, 
and Exams,” and “Course of Action” (plans for choosing courses). Other titles include 
“Your Profile Is Showing’ (on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development), ‘* Mainsprings of 
Experience’ (your interests), ‘‘Forty Thousand Plus’’ (jobs), ““Aptitudes and How to Us 
Them,” and ‘‘First Job—Life Job.” 

High-school pupils have shared the spotlight with a moderator for some of the programs, 
Several pupils put on a socio-drama about the week's topic, then the moderator and other 
pupils discuss the problem. The series is produced by Professor John Winnie, Director of the 
University’s Television Laboratory, with Lawrence E. McKune directing and writing. Dr. C 
d’A. Gerken, of the University Psychology Department, is Director of Planning and Research, 
Also co-operating in the work is Roland G. Ross, State Supervisor of Guidance Services. The 
series is being filmed for use on other TV stations.—Guidance Newsletter. 


TEACHERS NEEDED.—Teacher shortage is no better, will get worse, reports Dr. Ray 
Maul in his annual study of teacher supply and demand. Only 45,700 new elementary-school 
teachers will be graduated this June. More than twice that number is needed. Dr. Maul’s 
study is published in the March, 1953, issue of Journal of Teacher Education. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—Those who are interested in following education in 
England will find the monthly issues of The Journal of Education the best source for such 
information. This journal is published twelve times, monthly, during the year. The January, 
1953, issue was Volume 85, No. 1C02. Each month there are several articles that are of interest 
to people of other countries. For example, the January, 1953, issue of The Journal carried an 
article entitled ‘‘Liberal Education in a Democracy.” In addition a series of articles entitled 
“The Sixth Form” will appear from month to month. These are written by men and women 
of wide knowledge and experience. For example, the January issue carried an article entitled 
“The Future of the Sixth Form’’; the February issue carried an article entitled ‘English in the 
Sixth Form’’; and the March issue contained an article, ‘Science in the Sixth Form.” These 
articles will continue throughout the year. They will discuss some of the major problems of 
organization and curriculum which confront public and grammar schools at this time and 
indicate ways in which, in the view of representative educators, these may be met. 

In addition to general articles that appear each month, a section is devoted to “News and 
Comments” which are briefs of items of interest that have occurred during the month pre- 
ceding the publication. Complete information concerning a subscription to this magazine or 
the cost of particular issues can be secured by writing to the editor of The Journal, S. Salter 
Davies, C.B.E., M.A., Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E. C. 4. A year's subscription 
to this magazine is $2.25. 


YOUNG MECHANIC, SPRING ISSUE.—This publication appearing quarterly is 
pioneering in pictorially presenting how-to-do-its and scientific and handicraft features. Itisa 
new, forward step in the use of visual educational means to train and interest the youth of our 
country. It is composed of approximately 132 pages and contains articles that are informative 
and interesting to the young mechanic. This publication, we are told, is read by about 450,000 
young people each quarter and is available at newsstands throughout the country. It seils for 
15 cents per copy and is published by the Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. 


OUR MOTOR ACCIDENT RATE.—Thirty-six civilians are injured in motor vehicle 
accidents on the home front for every U. S. serviceman wounded in battle in Korea, the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies announced. Over the two and one half years 
of war in Korea, official Department of Defense figures listed 93,000 servicemen in the 
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wounded column of the casualty lists. For the same period of time, the Association reports 
that injured victims of automobile accidents totaled 3,350,000, or 3,602 per cent more than 
those injured in battle. The Association, which first discovered that the millionth victim of 
the automobile would die in December, 1951, took a dai y average for the 30 months since 
the Korean War began and found that 102 servicemen have been wounded to 3,673 civilians 
who suffered injuries in automobile accidents. 

Starting with the first battle of the Revolution in April, 1775, and continuing through the 
major and minor wars in which the United States has fought, approximately 1,270,000 men 
have been wounded in battle. It took 177 years for non-fatal war casualties to reach that 
number. However, in the little over 50 years since the automobile became a means of trans- 
portation, 33,000,000 men, women, and children have been injured in traffic accidents. Thus, 
twenty-six persons have been injured in motor vehicle accidents to every American serviceman 
who was wounded in all of the wars in the country’s history, the Association pointed out. 
Putting it another way, in half a century automobile injuries total 2,603 per cent more than 
all of the U. S. war wounded in one and three-fourths centuries. Statistics of the Association's 
comparative study of war wounded and traffic accident injured follow: 


Total Military Wounded in All Wars (177 Years) 

Total Injured in Traffic Accidents (52 years) 

Total Wounded in Korea (first 30 months) 

Total Injured in Traffic Accidents During Same Time. ...................... 
Daily Average of Servicemen Wounded in Korea 

Daily Average of Traffic Injuries During Same Time 


NEW SQUIBB FILM SHOWS HOW ANTIBIOTICS ARE MADE.—The amazingly 
complex process of manufacturing the so-called wonder drugs, such as penicillin, is simply 
and dramatically set forth in a new 25-minute sound film, from the magic camera of Louis de 
Rochemont, entitled And the Earth Shall Give Back Life. Filmed against a vivid background 
of the actual production of penicillin in the manufacturing laboratories of E. R. Squibb and 
Sons, it explains for the layman just what the wonder drugs are, what they do, and how— 
when they are used—the earth is in effect actually “giving back life.’’ This new motion 
picture, readily available for showings before service and luncheon clubs, schools, church 
groups, efc., takes it audience through the eye of an extremely powerful electron microscope 
to explain how disease organisms divide and multiply to reproduce themselves at a fantasti- 
cally rapid rate. 

The film shows the process in instructive and often amazing detail—huge 17,000 gallon 
tanks in which the mold organisms are ‘‘grown,"’ thousands of bushels of carefully selected 
grain products to “feed” the growing mold, the jungle array of stainless steel piping that 
carries them through each stage of growth to final “harvesting,” the unending testing to 
assure purity and potency, the careful process of drying under vacuum and the eventual 
bottling of the earth-born drug that—as it reaches the doctor—is a pure, white mass of 
crystals that are death to disease and life to man. Thus it is, the film makes clear, that the 
earth does give back life—and promises even greater health for future generations through 
the unending search for and the pharmaceutical manufacture of still newer and more potent 
“wonder drugs."’ This motion picture is available for all types of group showings. For further 
information write: Motion Picture Department, E. R. Squibb and Sons, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


STATE LEADERS ACQUAINTED WITH PLANS OF NEA $5,000,000 BUILDING 
PROGRAM.—State education associations are expected to launch a number ot state-wide 
meetings this month as another step in the $5 million building fund campaign of the National 
Education Association. During the past month (March) a total of ten regional meetings 
were held to strengthen professional organizations and to acquaint state leaders with the plan 
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for the project. These meetings were held in Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago 
Minneapolis, Spokane, San Francisco, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta, and Boston. Among thoy 
attending many of the regional conferences from NEA headquarters were: William G. Gr, 
NEA executive secretary; Karl H. Berns, NEA assistant secretary for business; Joy Elme 
Morgan, director of the NEA Publications Division; R. B. Marston, director of the NEA 
Membership Division; Worth McClure, executive secretary, American Association of Schoo) 
Administrators; Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, NEA Department of Classtoop 
Teachers; and A. C. Flora, past president of the NEA and chairman of the Board of Trustes. 
The NEA building program, unanimously approved by the board of trustees, executive 
committee, and the board of directors, will enable the association to expand its services and 
staff to meet the needs of mounting school enrollment, more teachers, and an increasing 
membership. The project is expected to be financed in part by increasing membership, 
memorial gifts, and individual contributions of teachers and other citizens throughout th 
country. Building plans call for the addition of a modern eight-story office building on the 
site now occupied by a garage in the rear of the present headquarters. The front of th 
building also will be remodelled to harmonize with the rest of the education center. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS.—America’s summer schools average 260 courses, workshops, 
and conferences per session, with some institutions such as the University of Michigas 
scheduling more than 1,000. Tuition at summer schools ranges from $20 per credit point 
as little as $15 total for a full six weeks’ program. Board and room for eight weeks at one 
university costs between $225 and $265; at another, $77 will feed and keep you out of the 
rain for a month. These and many other facts about summer study opportunities appear in 
the Sixth Annual Summer Study Directory of Scholastic Teacher Magazine, contained in the 
March issue. Data about tuition, living costs, and recreation were collected in a survey of 525 
U. S. institutions made by Scholastic Teacher. The Directory, itself, lists information about 581 
summer schools in the United States and 124 in other countries. 

The survey results indicate a marked trend toward more off-campus study tours, some 
ranging far afield and including trips to South America, Europe, and around the world 
Summer schools are also going in much more heavily than formerly for organized recreational 
programs, including excursions to national parks and historical landmarks, music and dram 
festivals, mountain climbing trips, giant picnics and barbeques, sailing and folk-dancing. A 
supplementary article, “Suggested for Summer,” reports on more than 170 specific courses 
or workshops of interest to teachers in the fields of education, social studies, English studies, 
journalism and publications, audio-visual activities, arts, music, and dramatics. 

PUBLICATION OF INTEREST TO SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS.—The 
University of Pennsylvania has for a number of years been publishing a magazine entitled 
Educational Outlook. This publication, now in Volume 27, is published by the School of 
Education four times during the school year—November, January, March, and May. This 
magazine carries in each issue a large number of articles that are of particular interest and 
help not only to secondary-school principals but also to supervisors and teachers. For example, 
two of the articles in the November issue were “Meeting the Challenge of Intellectually 
Gifted Youth” and ‘“The Science Laboratory in the Secondary School.” The January, 1953, 
issue was devoted entirely to Leadership. Included in this issue were the following articles: 
“The Climate of Good Staff Morale,” “‘Can Educational Leaders Be Developed?” “Adminis- 
trative Leadership and Reference Values,” and “Educational Leadership Can Improve Com- 
munity Living.’ Dr. E. Duncan Grizzell is Editor-in-Chief of the magazine. A subscription 
to the magazine can be secured through him for $2.50 per year at the following address: 
School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLMEN.—Americans are earning wages and salaries at th 
rate of $280.5 billion a year. This is 6 per cent above the rate earned last year. «e+++« Busts 
are not the only vehicles used in transporting school children at public expense. School 
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systems use station wagons and passenger cars as well—some 11,000 of these vehicles were 
in use during 1951. «eeee* The recently published revised version of the Bible sold out its 
inital printing of 800,000 copies the first day. Total sales now top 2,000,000. esesss The 
flood of applications from young men and women seeking to enter professional schools js 
falling off. Pharmacy, optometry, and law schools can now accept nearly all applicants, 
Medical, dentistry, veterinary, and osteopathy schools should be able to accept all applicants 


by the mid-1950’s. 


$516 PER YEAR OR $2.75 A DAY IS COST TO EDUCATE ETHS CHILD. —I; 
costing $516 a year or $2.75 a day to send your child, or your friend’s child, to Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. (Incidentally it costs the U.S. Navy $65,000 to 
train one aviator over an 18 months’ period.) Here is where the school money goes: 

1. $335 is spent on teaching. This comes to $1.81 per day. (Baby sitters come higher, and 
what baby sitter would sit with 25 children?) 

2. $23 goes to keeping the student warm, providing light to read by, water to drink, etc— 
the utilities. 

3. $53 is for custodial service. 

4. $18 for building maintenance, goes toward keeping the high school a pleasant and 
healthful place in which to learn. 

5. $31 is spent on clerical services. The records alone are quite an item. 

6. $27 is needed for teaching supplies. 

7. $9 is the expense of administration—keeping Evanston one of the nation’s outstanding 
high schools. 

8. $14 is spent for insurance and pensions. 

9. $6 goes toward the student health program.—Here's Your High School. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING.—Based upon seven years of pioneering research and 
experience in the relatively new field of training leaders in the skills and understandings 
necessary for developing effective groups, the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development will hold its usual three-week summer laboratory session at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. The dates will be from June 21 through July 11. Approximately 110 applicants 
will be accepted for this session. Persons involved in problems of working with groups ini 
training, consultant, or leadership capacity in any field are invited to apply. 

The purpose of the training program is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the existence and 
nature of the dynamic forces operating in the small group and to help them gain skill in 
operating more effectively in such a group. The training program is organized so that each 
trainee group of 15-20 persons is enabled to use its own experience as a laboratory example 
of group development. Group skills of analysis and leadership are practices through the ust 
of role-playing and observer techniques. Concentrated clinics give training in the skills of the 
consultant and the trainer in human relations skills. There is also opportunity to explore the 
role of the group in the larger social environment in which it exists. Finally, a major portion 
of the last week of the Laboratory is spent in specific planning and practicing application of 
Laboratory learnings to back-home jobs. The NTLDG is sponsored by the Division of Adult 
Education Service of the NEA and by the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the 
University of. Michigan, with the co-operation of faculty members from the universities of 
Chicago, Illinois, California, Ohio State, Antioch College, Teachers College at Columbi: 
University, and other educational institutions. Its year-round research and consultation pro 
gram is supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. For furthe 
information, write to the NTLDG at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


RECRUITING YOUTH TO ENTER THE TEACHING PROFESSION.—A call fo 
professional and civic workers throughout the nation to assist in recruiting American youth 
to enter the teaching profession was issued by President Rees H. Hughes of Kansas Sutt 
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Teachers College. ‘‘With a fifty per cent expansion of the elementary-school population in the 
country already well under way and a similar expansion of the high-school population 
impending, the task of arousing the public to agressive action in supplying competent 
teachers has become the responsibility of every professional worker in the field of education 
as well as civic groups interested in education,” Hughes said. These persons must take first. 
hand active responsibility in helping to assemble facts concerning the need for teachers in the 
country and disseminating and interpreting these facts in terms of state and local conditions, 
They must also acquaint the public with the importance of teaching in maintaining and 
improving the ideals and practices of our free society and providing educated, informed 
citizens who can function effectively in a democracy. 

“The great majority of American youth, not entering college, must be reached in the high 
schools,"’ Hughes said. “Thousands of potentially good teachers must be found there, or be 
lost to the professions in the future. If intelligent counseling is lacking, and if high-school 
pupils do not know the full facts about teaching, the building of a really adequate corps of 
teachers for the schools of the nation may never be realized. Only the high schools have full 
access to the nation’s manpower pool.” ' 


FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY EDUCATION.—Three hundred and thirty high. 
school teachers and other educators will be spending from four to eight weeks this summer 
developing better ways of teaching family financial security in American classrooms. Scholar. 
ships are being offered at eight leading universities located throughout the country. These 
graduate training courses are made possible by the Committee on Family Financial Security 
Education, whose program is financed in part by a grant from the Institute of Life Insurance. 
The purpose of the summer workshops being held this year is to encourage more and better 
teaching of money management and financial security in schools and colleges. Each univer. 
sity conducting a workshop will follow its own program and curriculum, but all of them will 
offer lectures and discussion periods in addition to extensive laboratory work; all workshops 
will also carry academic credit towards a graduate degree. The universities where workshops 
will be held comprise Connecticut, Denver, Miami, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Southern Metho- 
dist, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Information about the workshops may be obtained from R. 
Wilfred Kelsey, secretary of the Committee on Family Financial Security Education, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


FILMS FROM THE BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES.—The British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York, has recently released a number 
of films and filmstrips for sale or rental in the United States. Some of these 16-mm. sound 
films are listed below: In Black and White (about British printing; time, 20 minutes; rental, 
$2.50 per day; sale, $55); Britain's Comet (about the jet airliner; time, 20 minutes; rental, $2.50 
per day; sale, $55); Drums for a Holiday (about a conclave of chieftains in West Afric; 
technicolor; time, 33 minutes; rental, $7.50 per day; sale, $175); Future of 1,000,000 Africans 
(discusses the future of the people; 2 reels; time, 21 minutes; rental, $2.50 per day; sale, $55); 
Henry Moore (about his life; time, 26 minutes; rental, $3.75 per day; sale, $75); “Painter and 
Poet’ Series (8 different films; rental price for complete series, $5; sale price for complete 
series, $100; minimum rental, 2 subjects); Royal Scotland (technicolor; time, 9 minutes; 
rental, $2.50 per day; sale, $90); Voices Under the Sea (about cable service; 2 reels; time, 19 
minutes; rental, $2.50 per day; sale, $55). Also available from the same source are the follow. 
ing 34-mm. filmstrips: African Development in Southern Rhodesia (25 frames; sale, $3); Century 
of Progress—Lighting and Heating (20 frames; sale, $3); London's River (24 frames; sale, $3); 
Queen Elizabeth II (25 frames; sale, $3); and Ships of the Merchant Navy (24 frames; sale, $3). 
Information concerning supplementary material in the form of posters, picture sets, photo 
graphs, publications, efc., at nominal cost, may be obtained by writing direct to: British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS LAUNCH DRIVE TO AID KOREAN TEACHERS — 
A relief campaign to provide new clothing to safeguard the health and boost the morale of 
elementary- and high-school teachers in Korea has been launched by the teachers of Americ: 
through the National Education Association. Announcement of the fund drive was made ip 
a statement by William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the NEA. The gift will include woolen 
suits for Korean male teachers, and woolen fabrics and sewing accessories (needles, thread, 
etc.) for the women, so that they can make the Korean-style dresses they prefer. Decision to 
concentrate on providing new woolen clothing was reached after conferences with L. George 
Paik, former Minister of Education, Korea, and Paul Comly French, Executive Director of 
CARE, and other officials, who cited this as “the greatest need,’’ the announcement explained, 
Clothing will be purchased and delivered to Korea by CARE. Since the gifts are to be delivered 
directly to Korean teachers and schools at the opening of their fall semester, the campaigns 
being launched now to permit American teachers and schools to collect their funds, as far a 
possible, before the start of summer vacations. 

Need for the special campaign, Dr. Carr pointed out, arises from the fact that Korea's 
teachers do not qualify for regular relief assistance because they are employed. Yet their 
average total monthly income is less than half the 300,000 won (about $50) estimated as: 
minimum cost-of-living requirement. ‘Many of the Korean teachers are refugees,” he stated. 
“Many are victims of bombs which destroyed their homes and all their possessions. All suffer 
from wartime inflation. Despite their personal hardships, they are doing a heroic job of 
carrying on the task of education. Hundreds of schools have been bombed. Classes are held 
in tents, in flimsy barracks, in drafty warehouses. Even where school buildings are in use, 
classrooms remain unheated throughout the coldest months. 

“Under such conditions, warm clothing is the only possible means of comfort—but few 
teachers have it. Moreover, the very possession of ‘decent’ clothing is of tremendous psycho- 
logical value in boosting teachers’ morale. By providing needed garments through this NEA- 
CARE campaign, America’s teachers will protect the health of their Korean colleagues, renew 
their courage, and reassure them of our friendship.’ Local and state associations affiliated 
with the NEA will co-operate in the drive. Distribution of clothing to the Korean teacher 
will be made by CARE, in co-operation with the Korean Federation of Educational Associa. 
tions and the Korean Ministry of Education. 

The campaign marks the reactivation of the NEA Overseas Teacher Fund, as a result of 
the Korean emergency. Reactivation was originally authorized at#the San Francisco NEA 
Convention in response to a resolution by NEA’s International Relations Committee, headed 
by Margaret Boyd of Steubenville, Ohio. Founded in 1947 to channel aid to foreign teachers 
after World War II, the Fund had “closed” its operations in the summer of 1951. During 
those four years, it had raised approximately a half million dollars for relief and educational 
services. Many of these previous relief gifts went in the form of CARE packages. For CARE, 
. distribution of the NEA gifts will augment the agency's regular program for relief to Korean 
civilians. To date, over $1,500,000 worth of CARE’s standard food and textile packages have 
been delivered in Korea. 


$30 MILLION SPENT FOR RESEARCH IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY LAST YEAR— 
An estimated $30 million, a new record, was spent on research and development work in the 
textile industry last year, Textile World, McGraw-Hill publication, reports, pointing out that 
research expenditures have doubled in six years. This unprecedented amount was caused by 
the introduction of new fibers and the counteroffensive development of new properties and 
uses for existing fibers, the magazine says in its annual review and forecast issue. The $30 
million estimate is based on the total research income of textile-school research departments 
and independent textile-research laboratories ($1 million) plus estimates of expenditures by 
mills and government agencies. The figure is double textile-industry expenditures for 1946 
and shows an increase in percentage of sales being devoted to research from 0.14 per cent i 
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1947 to about 0.20 per cent last year. Expenditures for the benefit of the textile industry by 
fiber producers, machinery manufacturers, and suppliers to the industry would swell the 
total. But it must go still higher to put the textile industry in line with other progressive 
industries in percentage of sales devoted to research, the magazine asserts. Mill Productivity, 
population, and the use of synthetics all are increasing at a rate of two per cent a year, and 
productivity could be increased far more with added research, according to the magazine. 


TESTS FOR HOUSEHOLD SKILLS.—Science Research Associates has announced 
the “Minnesota Tests for Household Skills,"’ a new series of tests designed to evaluate the 
progress and ability of students and job applicants in home economics. This battery of five 
achievement tests covers four areas of homemaking skills. The Laundering, Cleaning, and 
Child Care tests consist of 50 items each, and the Foods test is published in two equivalent 
forms of 75 items each. The test items, multiple choice and matching, were developed under 
the supervision of a committee of experts and serve to discriminate between well-trained and 
poorly-trained groups. These Minnesota Household Skills tests are of particular value to 
high-school and college home economics teachers, as well as those who employ people in 
the four fields. Specimen sets may be ordered from Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES CURRENT AFFAIRS FILMSTRIP FOR MARCH — 
World War II set aflame the long-smouldering desire for freedom among the colonial peoples 
of the world, and in the years that have followed the war the right of self-determination has 
come to over one fourth of the world's peoples. The theme of The New York Times current 
affairs filmstrip for March is The Rising Tide of Nationalism. In 59 frames, illustrated with 
photographs and maps, this filmstrip traces the course of nationalism since World War II 
in all areas of the world, with particular emphasis on Asia. Following an introduction which 
sets the background of nationalism with a reference to our own Declaration of Independence, 
the filmstrip is divided into six sections, each dealing with a particular area of the world: 
East Asia, Southeast Asia and the South Pacific, South Asia, the Middle East and North 
Africa, Central and South Africa, and the Western Hemisphere. 

A teacher's discussion manual, with an introduction to the topic, a reproduction of each 
frame and additional data on each frame, accompanies the filmstrip. This is the sixth of eight 
filmstrips in this season’s New York Times current affairs filmstrip series. The entire series 
of eight filmstrips is available for $12.00, including back issues. Individual filmstrips are 
$2 each. They are available from Office of Educational Activities, The New York Times, 
Times Square, New York 36, New York. 


ANIMAL LENDING LIBRARY.—In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, schools can borrow 
rabbits, turtledoves, waltzing mice, and other animals from an Animal Lending Library. The 
library was started by Gustave P. Utke, Vice-president of the Milwaukee Humane Society. 
Classes visit the popular library with its collection of 150 cages to select animals. The Society 
delivers the pets with food for two weeks, information about their care, and a history of the 
breed. The only rule is: Bring em back alive and in good condition. In the classroom, pets 
are drawn into many learning activities. The pets appear in pupils’ stories and drawings. The 
origin of the animals is related to geography lessons. Pupils also learn about the biology of 
life when animal babies are born.—Junior Guidance Newsletter. 


NEW TEACHER-EDUCATION FILMSTRIP.—Bringing the Community to the Class- 
room, a new teacher-education filmstrip, has been released by the Audio-Visual Materials 
Consultation Bureau, Wayne University. Valuable suggestions for enriching the curriculum 
are offered in this filmstrip which shows in detail the many ways that one teacher used the 
resources of the community in teaching a specific unit of work. Also illustrated are ways 
other teachers in various curriculum areas may draw upon the community for instructional 
materials. Produced primarily for use in pre-service and in-service teacher education pfo- 
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grams, the filmstrip serves well both as a means of providing information on the subject ani 
as a basis for discussion of the use of community resources in teaching. Prints of Bringiny 
the Community to the Classroom are priced at $3.50 each, including discussion guide. They ma 
be obtained from the Bureau at Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. The Bureau als 
has the following filmstrips available at the price indicated following each: Bulletin Board 
at Work, $3; Classroom Bulletin Boards, $4; Making Your Chalk Teach, $3.50; The Demonstrg. 
tion—A Teaching Technique, $3.50; Let's Take a Look at Teaching, $3.50; Your Educationd 
Philosophy—Does It Matter? $3.50; How Pupils and Teachers Plan Together, $3.50; A Core Clas 
in Action, $3; Case Problems In Guidance, $6.50; Music for Movement, $5; The Report Card Come 
Home, $3.50; Kindergarten and Your Child, $3.50; The Feltboard in Teaching (a one-reel, sound 
color motion picture), rental $3.00; sale $75; Making Field Trips Effective, $3.50; Understand. 
ing Snakes, $3.50; and The Nature of a Job. 


CIVIL ENGINEER GRADUATES SHORT OF EMPLOYERS’ NEEDS.—June civi 
engineer graduates will again fall far short of employers’ needs, and continue to do so x 
least until 1955, Engineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill publication, reports. Indication 
are that there will be a total of only 17,200 graduates available for private employment wher 
June graduations are over; the estimated demand is for about 30,000 young civil engineers 
The figure takes into account the fact that about 6,100 of the graduating engineers will go 
directly into the armed services. This preliminary estimate is based on a spot check by the 
Engineers’ Joint Council. EJC’s manpower committee has kept a steady check on the 
engineering schools since shortly after World War II, and its figures indicate a steadily de. 
creasing number of enrollments in freshman classes. 


THE EXPANDING ROLE OF SCHOOL PATROLS.—This is a new publication by 
the NEA National Commission on Safety Education (36 pp.) prepared by a joint committee 
of the American Association of School Administrators, Department of Elementary-School 
Principals, Department of Rural Education, National Association of Secondary-School Pria- 
cipals, and the NEA Safety Commission. Included are sections on: patrols as an integral pan 
of the educational program, group planning and action, organizing and operating patrols, 
working with community agencies, liability and insurance aspects of patrol operation. Also 
included is information on patrols for all types of situations, school buildings, civil defense, 
fire exit drills, playgrounds, school business, street traffic, duties of patrol members, insignia 
and equipment, problems of motivation and morale among patrol members. It also presents 
an evaluation device for profiling patrol program achievement. Copies of this publication 
can be secured for 50 cents per copy from the National Education Association, 1201 Six. 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Regular NEA discounts are available for quantity 
orders. 


SCREENS FOR THIRD-DIMENSIONAL MOVIES FOR CLASSROOM USE.— 
Development of a series of revolutionary dual-purpose projection screens for third-dimen- 
sional movies or “daylight’’ showings in classrooms or homes was announced today by the 
Glowmeter Corporation. Built-in controls virtually guarantee theatre-goers at third-dimen- 
sional movies perfect vision ‘‘from any seat in the house,” according to Agis I. Mihalakis, 
Glowmeter president. ““While one new Magniglow screen is designed to eliminate dead 
spots in theatres where the third-dimensional movie may become fuzzy or fade," he said, 
“another does away with the need for room darkening procedures in classrooms, homes, of 
industrial conference rooms wherever movies are shown."’ The latter, which does dual duty 
for either 3-D or flat projections, is not affected by ambient light coming through windows, 
from electric lights or other sources, the Buffalo manufacturer pointed out. 

MAGAZINES FOR FRIENDSHIP.—This organization has been sponsoring the 


sending of approved magazines to foreign countries as a means to develop friendship be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries. Good news has come to them from the State 
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Department. This news states that they can now send cartons of magazines abroad by way 
of certain APO addresses. This ruling enables pupils, schools, adults, efc., to send large 
quantities of good magazines abroad at exceedingly low domestic parcel post rates. For ex. 
ample, people in New York can send twenty pounds to any foreign country on the list for 
only 39 cents. This offers Americans a splendid opportunity to foster friendship and under. 
standing of key people abroad. Seventeen APO centers are already available. For complete 
information as to the type of magazines that are on the approved list and other directions 
write to: Magazines for Friendship, Inc., c/o Pasadena Chamber of Commerce, 164 North 
Euclid Avenue, Pasadena 1, California. 

INSTITUTE ON THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AF. 
FAIRS.—The American University, Washington, D. C., in co-operation with Civic Educa. 
tion Service of the same city announces the ninth annual session of this institute. The insti. 
tute will be held on the American University campus in Washington. It will be composed of 
six weeks from June 21-July 31, 1953. Persons may attend for the full six weeks and receive 
six graduate credits or for four consecutive weeks only and receive four graduate credits. The 
institute includes a week in New York City with visits to UN headquarters, etc. The tuition 
is $90 for the full six weeks. Students and auditors who attend for less than six weeks pay 
$15 per week. Room accommodations are avdilable in the campus dormitories at $50 per 
person for five weeks and $10 per week for shorter terms. For complete details write to The 
American University, Washington, D. C. 

GEOLOGISTS—WHERE THEY WORK, FUNCTIONS, AND SPECIALTIES.—Of 
7,000 geologists and full-time graduate students in geology who reported facts about them- 
selves to the National Scientific Register in the summer of 1951, more than four fifths were 
engaged in scientific work. Of these, about two thirds worked in industry, primarily in 
petroleum and natural gas; about an eighth were in government and education. The majority 
of the educators were in colleges and universities. Research was the principal activity of these 
working geologists with management, teaching, and consulting following in order. The 
majority of all those reporting (57 per cent) named petroleum and natural gas geology as 
their specialty. Other specialties were: general geology, 14 per cent; economic geology, 8 
per cent; paleontology, 7 per cent; and other specialties, 12 per cent. For more information 
on geologists, including their education, age, and military status, see Information Bulletin 
No. 6, Dec. 1, 1952, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education.—Occupational Out 
look Summary. 

THE LANIER MILITARY UNIT.—Lanier Senior High School in Macon, Georgia, 
has one of the oldest military units in the country. In fact, its military organization ante- 
dates by two years the National Defense Act of 1920, which made provision for ROTC 
units. At the close of World War I, Macon leaders, realizing the dire need for trained men in 
the event of an emergency, recommended the establishment at Lanier of a military unit. 
Thus, in 1918, was instituted a military organization consisting of four companies. Lanier'’s 
military program received great impetus in 1920 when the U. S. Government established 
an ROTC unit on the campus. The wooden sticks were discarded for government-issued 
Springfield rifles, and uniforms provided the school with a “‘new look.” 

The Lanier ROTC has continued to grow until today it is one of the largest in the South, 
with many honor-ratings to its credit. Its structure is similar to that of a regular infantry 
regiment. The Lanier regiment, commanded by a cadet colonel, is divided into two battalions 
of five companies each. The military program comprises two phases: classroom work and 
drill activities. The army officers assigned to Lanier give instruction in map reading, tactics, 
weapons, marksmanship, aerial photographs, military organization, hygiene, and first aid. 
Each cadet receives two hours a week of class work. In addition to classroom work, each 
cadet drills two hours a week, with a thirty-minute regimental parade being held every 
Wednesday, weather permitting. Other military activities are intramural sports, Field Day, 
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and Competitive Drill Night, when companies vie with each other for top place and crack 
squads execute fancy drills. 

One of the outstanding features of the Lanier military set-up is the promotion system, A 
point system has been established to insure that a cadet will receive promotion only on, 
strict basis of merit. Due consideration is given leadership qualifications, military and aca. 
demic records, citizenship attributes, and participation in school clubs and other activities 
The points are distributed as follows: Scholarship—32 points; Citizenship—14 points: 
Activities—14 points; and Military—40 points. Completion of the ROTC program a 
Lanier does not lead directly to,a reserve commission but is regarded as the equivalent of 
the first year of the senior basic‘course, offered on the college level, and may be substituted 
for it.—Hugh O. Peurifoy, Teacher of English, Lanier Senior High School, Macon, Georgia, 

WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING WITH TELEVISION .—Scholastic Teacher Magazines 
asked school superintendents in the 65 cities and counties of the United States with local 
television stations what they were doing with television. Fifty-two replied. Details of their 
answers are reported by Nancy Faulkner in “The Present Pattern of Educational TV” in the 
March issue of Scholastic Teacher. Thirty-three school systems, according to the survey, are 
presenting regular educational programs over commercial television stations. Seven use the 
medium only occasionally and 12 not at all. Eighty-eight per cent of the school systems now 
working with commercial TV are in some stage of planning for independent educational 
TV stations, the survey indicated. Houston, Texas, schools are now on the air. Others re. 
ported that they were preparing applications for construction permits, letting contracts, or 
actually building stations. 

The 33 school systems now telecasting regularly over commercial outlets spend from 15 
minutes on the air every other week (Bloomington, Indiana) to eight and a quarter hours a 
week (Philadelphia). Montgomery County, Maryland, presents a weekly half-hour even- 
ing program. Seventy-five per cent of these use television for some form of school public 
relations, 47 per cent for direct teaching, and 27 per cent for adult education. In another 
article in the February issue of Scholastic Teacher Miss Faulkner described the present status 
and potential values of independent educational TV stations. 

WHAT'S BEEN HAPPENING DOWN ON THE FARM.—The decline in farm 
population and farm workers which took place in the rural United States during the past 
half-century was accelerated during the 1940-50 decade. Between 1910 and 1950 the farm 
population declined by 7.7 million and the number of farm workers declined by 1.8 million. 
About two thirds of the decline in farm population and about three fourths of the decline 
in farm workers occurred between 1940 and 1950. Changes in farm management and owner- 
ship were also significant during the decade. The number of full-owners remained relatively 
unchanged; the number of part-owners increased 36 per cent; the number of tenant operators 
and croppers declined 40 per cent and 36 per cent, respectively. The number of farm workers 
declined as the use of farm machinery increased. In 1910 only 1,000 tractors, 12,000 milking 
machines, 1,000 combines, and no corn pickers were in use. By 1950 farmers were using 
more than 3% million tractors, 637,000 milking machines, 714,000 combines, and 456,000 
corn pickers. About half the increase in tractors and an even higher proportion of the other 
increases occurred between 1940 and 1950. The use of these machines enabled farmers to 
increase the size of their farms. The average farm increased by 41 acres between 1940 and 
1950. The average size of full-owner-operated farms increased 9 per cent; part-owner-operated 
farms, 4 per cent; tenant-operated farms, 11 per cent; but the size of cropper-operated farms 
decreased 6 per cent.—Occupational Outlook Summary. 

PAMPHLETS ON THE AMERICAN COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE ECONOMY. 
—The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, D. C., has just released 
a series of seventeen pamphlets that form a study in economic principles and human well- 
being. These pamphlets are available at 50 cents each or $6.00 for one set of the seventeen 
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pamphlets with multiple sets at $5.00 per set. These pamphlets are: (I) The Mystery of 
Money (20 pp); (II) Control of the Money Supply (22 pp); (III) Money, Income, and Jobs 
(23 pp); (IV) The National Income and Its Distribution (27 pp); (V) Progress and Pros. 
perity (23 pp); (VI) Sustaining Prosperity (35 pp); (VII) Demand, Supply, and Price 
(28 pp); (VIII) Prices, Profits, and Wages (26 pp); (IX) Why the Businessman? (18 Pp); 
(X) How Competitive Is the American Economy? (24 pp); (XI) Understanding the Eco. 
nomic System and Its Functions (19 pp); (XII) Spending and Taxing (24 pp); (XII) 
Taxing, Spending, and Debt Management (30 pp); (XIV) Labor and the American Econ. 
omy (26 pp); (XV) Individual and Group Security (28 pp); (XVI) International Trade 
Investment, and Commerical Policy (56 pp); and (XVII) The Ethics of Capitalism (23 pp) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE FOR THOSE TRAINED JIN 
AGRICULTURE.—Seventy specialized positions in agriculture are described in a new U.§ 
Department of Agriculture Handbook. One of the largest employing agencies in the govern. 
ment service, this Department employs an average of 70,000 persons in its constituent 
agencies administering programs such as: science of shaping and conserving the land; the 
preservation of the forests; the raising and harvesting of crops; the feeding, breeding, and 
management of livestock; the processing, grading, inspection, transportation, marketing 
and storage of the many plants and animal products which are useful to man. The depar. 
ment is also concerned with research in these fields and with the operation of credit agencies 
which makes loans to farmers. For more information on the work of the department, condi- 
tions of employment, and descriptions of 70 specialized positions, see Career Service Onpor. 
tunities in the United States Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 45. Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents for 30 cents.—Occupational Outlook Summary. 


WORKSHOP ON HIGH-SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS.—The School of Journalism 
at Ohio University will hold its eighth annual Workshop on High-School Publications, 
June 22-27, Professor L. J. Hortin, director of the Ohio University School of Journalism, has 
announced. The 5%-day session is planned to assist high-school students and advisers in 
editing and directing their school papers, magazines, and yearbooks. All phases of high- 
school journalism will be stressed—business management; editing of yearbooks, newspapers 
and magazines; mimeographed publications; photography; and radio journalism. A special 
daily session is scheduled for advisers. The week's program will include shop talks, round 
tables, demonstrations, lectures, exhibits, and panel criticism. 


In charge of the various sequences will be the following: L. J. Hortin, director; A. T. 
Turnbull, assistant professor of Journalism, Ohio University; Ira C. Sayre, East Liverpool 
High School; Miss Verda Evans, East High School, Cleveland; Miss Virginia Follin, Joho 
Adams High School, Cleveland; Russell Baird, assistant professor of Journalism, Ohio 
University; Miss Isabelle Work, assistant professor of Space Arts, Ohio University; Charles 
Smith, assistant professor of Design, Ohio University; E. J. Koestner, Brookville High 
School; Clarence White, visiting lecturer in Photography, Ohio University. Inaugurated ia 
1946 as a “‘conference,”’ the annual event has grown into a 5%-day workshop. Last year 310 
“‘workshoppers” from 90 high schools attended the session. Workshop officials are te 
questing editors and advisers to send copies of their publications in advance if they wish 
them to be analyzed prior to the workshop. Individual analysis and criticism will be avai 
able for all publications during the session. 

The visiting students and advisers will again publish model newspapers during the session 
this year—The Streamliner, a mimeographed newspaper, and The Workshopper, a letcerpres 
publication. Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi, men's and women’s professional jour 
nalism fraternities, will serve as guides for the young journalists during their stay on th 
campus. Requests for reservations should be sent to Professor L. J. Hortin, Director of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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TEACHING FILMSTRIPS AVAILABLE.—The Audio-Visual Division of Populy 
Science Publishing Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, in co-operation with th 
Lincoln Electric Company, offers authentic, completely up-to-date coverage of a subject ¢ 
first importance to America’s industry—Arc Welding. All these full-color scenes were shy 
“on-location” at the modern plant of Lincoln Electric Company and well-equipped shop 
rooms of several vocational education schools. The highly instructive series is compose 
of three titles: ‘Electric Arc Welding and How It Helps Man,” “Selecting and Using Ax 
Welding Equipment,” and “Practicing Arc Welding.” The intent of Arc Welding is » 
provide essential teaching material for effective acquisition of modern arc welding method 
The three filmstrips trace development of arc welding, its place and importance in moden 
industry, step-by-step techniques of each operation, facts about adjustment, care, and sele. 
tion of tools and material. 

Another all-new full-color filmstrip series consisting of six all-embracing filmstrips is eo. 
titled Poultry Management. It was created to be used in agriculture training courses and fa 
use in work with 4-H groups, agricultural extension groups, GI courses, Granges, and 
Future Farmers of America. There are six titles in this series. They are: “Starting a Poult 
Enterprise,’ ‘““Brooding Chicks,” “Rearing Young Stock,"’ ‘Feeding and Management fx 
Egg Production,” “Producing Top Quality Eggs,”’ and ‘Poultry Culling and Selection” 
Included at no extra cost with this six-title filmstrip series is a fully-illustrated 36-page Teach. 
ing Guide. Price for Poultry Management, including 36-page Teaching Guide and containe, 
is only $31.50. 

The company has also recently released a third full-color filmstrip series under the tite 
of Woodworking. This series consists of six titles and 300 colorful frames. The titles are: 
“Design in Wood,” “Hardwood Lumbering,” “Hardwood Processing,” ‘*Finishing-1,” 
“Finishing-2,"" and “Safety in the Shop.’ Developed in co-operation with McKnight and 
McKnight of Bloomington, Illinois, this filmstrip series offers pupils in vocat’ onal, junicr, 
and senior high schools firsthand knowledge of this popular craft and profession. Everything 
is covered from design to terminology, from background to latest techniques, from types 
of wood to types of finish. Emphasis is placed on showing pupils how to solve problems fa 
themselves—how to be self-reliant, progressive, and successful. The price of the complet 
series is only $31.50. For further information about these full-color filmstrip series write to 
the Audio-Visual Division of Popular Science Publishing Company directly. 


BEHAVIOR PREFERENCE ANALYSIS.—The California Test Bureau announce 
publication of the Behavior Preference Record. This new instrument, devised by Hugh 3 
Wood, after fifteen years of research and developmental work, provides an important step 
forward in an area which has been left largely undeveloped in the field of educational tess 
and measurements. It is designed to reveal pupils’ understanding and preferences in respec 
to the types of personal actions which arise in dealing with every day social situations int 
democracy. Through response to a number of carefully formulated, true-to-life home and 
school problems, the pupil selects a course of action and indicates his reasons for making 
this choice. The test is so constructed that the student pupil reveals his preferences and 
reasoning in actions involving co-operation, friendliness, integrity, leadership, and respons: 
bility. 

Administratively, the Record provides a valuable analysis and measurement tool in # 
important area of social studies and citizenship. The Record is well substantiated and sup 
plied with data on norms, reliability, and validity. Counselors will find the Record helpful 
in establishing a basis for pupil coumseling in the subjective areas of co-operation, friendl- 
ness, integrity, leadership, and responsibility, which are always so difficult to approach 
Teachers will recognize the use of the Record and its follow-up discussion as valuable it 
motivating critical thinking and interest in the areas of the instructional program indicated 
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_ above. Further information is available from the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calj. 
fornia; Madison, Wisconsin; or New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 


UNESCO GIFT COUPON PLAN.—Many organizations have been participating in 
this worthy project. The UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan enables voluntary groups to partici. 
pate directly in programs of international assistance. Its primary features are: (1) an importam 
and appealing purpose (the ‘Voluntary International Assistance Project’’); (2) an effective 
fund-raising device (the “UNESCO Gift Stamp”); (3) a new form of international currency 
(the “UNESCO Gift Coupon’). These three elements permit rapid and satisfactory persony| 
contact between donor and recipient, while eliminating the tedious tasks of purchasing 
pecking, and shipping which so often encumber voluntary international assistance. Here i 
an excellent project for teachers and other organizations as well as individual schools. Fo 
full details to set up a project for next school year, write to UNESCO Gift Coupon Office 
United Nations, New York. 


THE EDUCATIONAL LEADER.—This is a publication prepared by the Office of 
Publications of Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. It appears in January, 
April, July, and October of each year. The October, 1952, and the January, 1953, issues dis 
cuss three types of counseling. Copies of the January issue are still available from the Mail 
ing Department, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FILM OF SPECIAL PRE-DRIVING INTEREST TO JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS.—Mickey's Big Chance is another “‘Sportsmanlike Driving” pic. 
ture. Automobiles have a very strong attraction for young folks of junior high-school age 
Seventh, eighth, and ninth graders begin to realize that they too will soon be driving can, 
They are at an enthusiastic pre-driving age—an age when it is most important to build: 
foundation of good driving attitudes. Youthful pre-drivers learn fast. They watch how aduls 
drive—especially their parents. They know which drivers “play cricket’’ behind the wheel- 
which are courteous, sportsmanlike drivers. Their own driving ideals are forming. Will thes 
ideals be good ones? Mickey's Big Chance helps make them so. 

Story and scenes in this picture help form: pride in good car condition, respect for regu: 
lated traffic patterns, admiration for driver courtesy and control, understanding of drive 
responsibilities, and resolves to be competent, sportsmanlike drivers. This is a 16-mm 
sound film with a running time of 17 minutes. It is available in either color or black and 
white. A Teacher's Guide for use with this film has been prepared. It suggests classroom 
and community uses for the film, how interest can be created and activities motivated, and 
how to conduct “‘live-panel’’ junior high-school discussion groups on radio and television 
showings. A free copy is supplied with purchased prints. Prints of Mickey's Big Chance can 
purchased from the American Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Stree, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Prices for each print are: $92.36 in color, and $19.80 in black 
and white. Shipping charges prepaid. Arrangements can be made for the loan of a print fo 


preview purposes. 


INVENTORY OF EDUCATORS’ OPINIONS.—A major educational experimen 
took place in Los Angeles on March 17. On that day some 17,000 teachers, administraton, 
and educational specialists were polled with an anonymous questionnaire by the Los Angels 
Board of Education to learn “how things can be done better.” This survey has two basic 
purposes: (1) to help schools utilize more effectively the combined teaching experience o 
all personnel in the further improvement of existing educational programs; and (2) to de 
velop increased co-operation and a mutual understanding among all in the schools so tht 
pupil needs can be served more effectively. The results are expected to help the Los Angels 
schools reduce teacher turn-over, recruit better personnel, improve communication betwee 
schools and their staffs, and effect financial savings. 
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Science Research Associates of Chicago, directed by Lyle M. Spencer, president of thy 
company and a board member of the American Textbook Publishers Institute, was 
sponsible for the development of the special questionnaire that was used. Called the Ez. 
cators Opinion Inventory, it is a special morale and attitude survey instrument that has bee 
used by Hawaiian educators and other schools in the United States. School administratoy 
and community leaders recognize this new aid as a major relations and executive device of 
real use in efforts to build better schools and teaching staffs. They believe, too, that it wij 
help schools defend themselves against attacks by irresponsible community fringe grouy 


GEORGIA PROVIDES SUMMER PROGRAM.—The State of Georgia last summe 
initiated what is called an Extended School Program—a program providing guidance aaj 
recreation for school children during the summer months. The State Department of Edua. 
tion of that state reports that the initial program was ‘‘an unqualified success.”” There wer 
1,528 teachers working who were paid by the state; 72 were employed at local expense; and 
there were 1,568 volunteer workers. Eighty-four schools provided programs for 81,569 pupik, 
participation being voluntary. Forty schools made provision for both races, four for Negros 
only, and the remainder for whites. Total cost of the program was $644,906.14. An analysis 
shows that among the forms of supervised guidance furnished to the children, physical x. 
tivities were the most popular, with arts and crafts, reading, story telling, and dramatizing 
following. Plans are being made to continue and expand the program in 1953.—North Can 
lina Public School Bulletin. February, 1953. 

SUMMER CONFERENCES FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS.—Six two-dy 
conferences, designed to help school administrators and citizens in improving their schook, 
will be held at the University of Chicago this summer under the auspices of the Midwest Ad. 
ministration Center. The summer schedule, as listed in the summer quarter announcemens 
of the University of Chicago, is: July 6-7, leadership for instruction; July 13-14, improved 
consultative services; July 20-21, effective board functioning; July 27-28, adequate distia 
organization; August 3-4, sound finance policies; and August 10-11, informed, responsibk 
citizens. The related administration conferences will be co-sponsored by the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators, midwestern university members of the Center, and othe 
national education organizations. 

The conferences are an outgrowth of the work of the Center, set up three years ago by th 
Kellogg Foundation as one of nine regional centers of the Co-operative Program in Educ 
tional Administration to improve public school administration in the United States ani 
Canada. Areas covered in these conferences include: developing leadership for improve 
instruction; improving consultative services to schools; improving the effectiveness of tk 
board of education; improving school-community relationships, learning of state-financel 
programs; and developing public understanding and responsibility for education. Conf: 
ences are without fee, but advance registration is required. Credit in educational adminism- 
tion and supervision will be given for attendance at two of the conferences and for addition! 
study and completion of assignments, and by registering in the university's summer sessioa 
Additional information may be obtained by writing to the Midwest Administration Cente, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

VISUALIZED CURRICULUM SERIES.—Picture-texts on topics as timely as the dail 
paper can now be found in the new, revised edition of Visualized Curriculum Series, “ Liviet 
Together in the Modern World.”’ This social studies resource material has been successfull 
used in schools throughout the United States for more than a decade. The seven basic pro> 
lems have been listed in many courses of study for cities and states. The problems covert 
are: Food, Shelter, Clothing, Transportation, Communication, Conservation of Humi 
Resources, and Conservation of Natural Resources. New pictures and texts which have bet 
added to this basic collection include such modern concepts as: radar, penicillin, jet propt 
sion, nylon, atomic energy, United Nations, and others. 








Attention! 


Every secondary-school administrator whose paid-up 
membership in the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals expires before September 1, 1953. 


If YOU are one of these members, renew your member- 
ship now at present rates. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES IN THE NASSP 


Until Sept. 1, 1953 After Sept. 1, 1953 
Individual Membership 


Direct dues, paid 
direct to central 
$5.00 per year $8.00-per year 


State dues, paid 
through State 
Secretary 3.00 per year 5.00 per year 


Institutional Membership 


Direct dues, paid 
direct to central 
8.00 per year 12.00 per year 


State dues, paid 
through State 
Secretary 6.00 per year _—‘10.00 per year 


Life Membership... 100.00 for life 150.00 for life 


Your Profession Requires Your Interest and Support 
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Visualized Curriculum Series consists of more than 900 documentary photographs, six 
8%” x 11”, in the standard edition, or the teacher edition, printed on lighter stock. It has 
been carefully organized and indexed and is accompanied by teacher helps, such as the Cross 
Reference Index, Picture Finding Guide, Picture Mounting Kit, Picture Digest Service, and 
guide cards. The complete edition is $89.50, or $16.50 per problem; the teacher edition is 
$4.95 per problem. It is published by Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minnesou, 


NATIONWIDE SURVEY REPORTS ON SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS.—Thk 
second progress report of the nationwide school facilities survey authorized by the 8iy 
Congress was released by the U. S. Office of Education in late December. With detailed in. 
formation from 37 states and territories, this report points out that: 155,000 classrooms ar 
needed to relieve overcrowding; 170,000 classrooms are needed to replace obsolete facilities, 
estimated cost of meeting immediate building needs is $10.7 billion; under existing laws 
only $5.8 billion can be provided by states and local districts. 

Major factors in creating an unprecedented need for school building facilities revealed 
in the report are: higher birth rates and increased enrollment; increased holding power of 
schools; larger kindergarten enrollments; addition of vocational programs to the high-schoo 
curriculum; growth of the junior college program; and mobility of population. Forty-sir 
svates and territories are now participating in this national survey of school building facilities 
The state surveys are co-ordinated at the national level by the U. S. Office of Education. Fo 
complete report see Second Progress Report of the School Facilities Survey, December, 1952, 35 
cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.—The School Ad. 
ministrator, February, 1953. 


THURSTONE TEST OF MENTAL ALERTNESS.—A revised edition of the Thurston 
Test of Mental Alertness has been announced by Science Research Associates. The test is 
available in a new format with reusable booklets and self-scoring answer pads. New item 
have been added, increasing the difficulty of the test, to provide finer discrimination among 
those who score in the top ten per cent. The revised Manual has norms obtained from th 
following groups: high-school pupils, business executives, sales supervisors, retail sales 
personnel, stockmen and clerical workers, and applicants for clerical positions. Information 
in the Manual of the most recent studies makes the TTMA probably the best validated tex 
in business and industry today. It has been repeatedly shown to differentiate “good” from 
“poor” workers in many phases of business. Qualified educators and test administratos 
may obtain a specimen set of the revised TTMA by writing the Information Department « 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


HUMAN RELATIONS WORKSHOP.—Realizing the need for specialized and tested 
knowledge in the field of human relations, Kent State University will offer its first Workshop 
in Human Relations this summer. Scheduled from July 13 to July 31, the Workshop wil 
consider problems, situations, and methods of solution in five strategic areas. These includ 
educational administration, librarianship, guidance and counseling, audio-visual programs, 
and school-community relations. Open to both scholarship and non-scholarship student, 
the Workshop will be directed by Dr. Gerald Read, of the KSU education faculty. All ir 
quiries concerning the Workshop should be addressed to Dr. Read, College of Education, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


BLUE BOOK OF 16-MM. FILMS.—The 1953 edition of this perennial—it is the 280 
annual revision—is here. Once more its 172 pages list nearly 7,500 educational films, mor 
than 1,000 of them newcomers, displacing a similar amount of older material. Data on ead 
film include title, length, synopsis, and whether color or monochrome, sound or silent (« 
both), and the principal nationwide sources, with emphasis on original or primary souttt 
Name, address, and distribution data (such as TV rights) of 400 such sources are keyed int 
the listings, which in turn are grouped under 182 subject-area classifications. An alphabeual 
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ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1953-54 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 


Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1953 Student- 
Council Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, 
illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership 
are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 
S (small)—less than 300 
Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1954. 


High School enrollment this year 
Amount of membership fee enclosed 


* Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


_ The Seventeenth Annual National Conference of members of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Councils will be held in the Lincoln High 
School, Portland, Oregon, June 15-18, 1953. 
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index locates material on which titles are known. There is a large list of local or territorig 
film libraries and dealers. It is published by The Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, price $2.00. 


THE NEW YORK STATE ENGLISH COUNSEL.—The schools interested in keep. 
ing abreast of trends in English will find one of the best sources to be the publication ep. 
titled “The English Record” which is published three times during the school year by the 
New York State English Counsel of which the president is Joseph Mersand, Long Island 
City High School, Long Island, New York. In addition the counsel has another smalle 
publication entitled the News-Letter. Through this publication the counsel maintains conta 
with all the many promotional representatives in the 62 counties of the state. The presiden 
states that this publication has been one of the most effective means of cementing the 
counsel. Anyone interested in finding how this counsel operates so effectively may secur 
copies of this News-Letter by writing to Dr. Mersand, the president. 


FIVE HUNDRED EDUCATIONAL LEADERS TO STUDY CERTIFICATION OF 
TEACHERS.—The eighth annual national conference of the National Commission 02 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards will meet at Miami Beach, Florida, June 24 
27, to study the certification of teachers. John Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, 
Missouri, is chairman of the Commission which was established by the NEA in 1946. Ap 
proximately 500 persons, key leaders from state education associations, state commissions 
on teacher education and professional standards, state departments of education, state ad- 
visory councils on teacher education and certification, and teacher-education institutions 
will participate in the four-day meeting. 


NURSING SCHOOLS REPORT INCREASED ADMISSIONS.—Schools of pro. 
fessional nursing in the United States admitted 42,103 new student nurses in 1952, it was 
announced by Theresa I. Lynch, chairman of the Committee on Careers in Nursing, Nation 
League for Nursing, which conducts the national student nurse recruitment program. An 
additional 439 students entered nursing schools in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, bringing the 
total number of new student nurses in the United States and territories to 42,542, compared 
to a total of 42,053 in 1951. 





BOOK COLUMN 
(Continued from page 200) 


teresting and understandable to pupils and capable of ultimately influencing behavior. The 
text describes audio-visual materials and shows not only how they are related to problems 
of instruction, but also how they are most profitably used as implementing, learning tools. 
The authors discuss fully the use of chalkboards, tackboards, field trips, globes, maps, charts, 
models, slides, filmstrips, 16mm silent and sound motion pictures, radio, recordings, trans- 
criptions, television, and tape recordings. The administration of audio-visual materials i 
likewise dealt with more fully than heretofore. An invaluable appendix provides 20 pages 
of sources from which audio-visual materials can be obtained. 


WORKSHOP IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION. The Free Enterprise System: Its Structant, 
Operation, and Problems. Austin, Texas: Office of Instructional Services, State Department of 
Education. 1952. 35 pp. 6c. This is a resource unit on economic education for teachers prt: 
pared at the University of Texas Workshop in Economic Education. 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principal's Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Geddes Self, Director of 
Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Alabama Association of School Principals (Colored)—A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun 
School, Calhoun, Alabama. 
Arizona High-School Principals Association—Harry L. White, Principal, Chandler High 
School, 350 North Arizona Avenue, Chandler, Arizona. 
Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Frank L. Willaims, Principal, Junior 
High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, Principal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach 13, California. 
Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Maurice W. Jessup, Principal, 
Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 
Connecticut High-School Principals Association—Arthur Kairott, Principal, Glastonbury 
High School, Glastonbury, Connecticut. 
Delaware Association of School Administrators—Robert C. Stewart, Director, Research and 
Publications, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Divisions 1-9)—Boise L. 
Bristor, Board of Education, Ross Annex, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Charles S. Lofton, Principal, Dunbar High School, Washington 1, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.)—L. R. 
Evans, Principal, Shaw Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Executive Secretary, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Georgia High-School Principals Association—H. C. Boston, Principal, Murray County High 
School, Chatsworth, Georgia. 
Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho. 
Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—R. L. McConnell, Principal, Senior High 
School, Champaign, Illinois. 
Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—James F. Conover, Principal, Garfield 
High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kansas Association of Secondary-Schools and Principals—G/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Jack J. Dawson, Principal, Eastern 
High School, Middletown, Kentucky. 
-— Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Oulsiana. 
Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Association 
Deputy Commander, Dept. of Education, State House, Augusta, Maine. 
Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Prin- 
cipal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 
Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals (Colored) —Ulysses S. Young, 
Dean of State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 
Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Jobn J. Corcoran, Principal, 
Norwood Junior High School, Norwood, Massachusetts. 
Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 
Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, Junior- 
Senior High School, Owatonna, Minnesota. 
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Mississippi Association of Secondary-Schoo! Principals—R. L. Roberts, Principal, Green 
High School, Greenwood, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. Buford Thomas, Principal, 
School, Marshall, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators— Norman E. Korn, Superintendent of Schoo 
Box 156, Gardiner, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schoe 
Madison, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—Frederick C. Walker, Headmaster, High 
Dover, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—David St. Clair, Principal, Clo 
High School, Clovis, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—John W. Turner, Princi 
Chautauqua High School, Chautauqua, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin Sulo Hecht, Princip 
Andries Hudde Junior High School 240, Nostrand Ave. & Avenue K, Brooklyn j 
New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Pri 
cipal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, New York, New Ye 

-- ea Principals Association—Myron Fahey, Principal, High School, Rugby, No 

akota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Associatton—Car/ L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis 
School, Delaware, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central Hi 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Clif Robinson, Director of Secondary Educ 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 


. 


Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francis G. Wilson, Princi 


William Penn Senior High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—George R. Thompson, Princip 
Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—Madison W. Breland, Assist 
Principal, Greenwood High School, Greenwood, South Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Princip 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Princip 
Senior High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Princtpals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—William P. Miller, Assistant State Sup 
intendent, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermo 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—C/arence H. Spain, Principal, Binfe 
Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Industri 
Institute, Cambria, Virginia. 


Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lannes Purnell, Principal, Morgal 


Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Fred S. Coffin 
Principal, Beaver High School, Bluefield, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored) —Lawrence V. Jordan, Princip 
State College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervisi 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheye 
Senior High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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The Consumer Education Series 
High if Teaching-cLearning Units 


50 Cents Each 


The Modern American No. 7: Managing Your 
Consumer Money 
Learning to Use Adver- nj 8: Buying Insurance 
tising , 
» Tne en Your Mande No. 9: Using Consumer 
No. 4: Investing in Yourself Credit 
No. 5: Consumer and the Law No. 10: Investing in Your 
No. 6: Using Standards and Health 
Labels No. i]: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth your attention because: 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind that 
belongs in a curriculum. 

@ They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by 
a professional staff with time and resources to do a good job; 
checked by top people from industry, labor, agriculture, wom- 
en's groups, and government. 

@ They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities 
and teaching devices. 

@ They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern. 

@ They attract and hold public support—experience has proved 
that they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their 
respect. 


Other Publications in this Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. 60« 

Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High Schools. 104 pp 
$1.00. 

4 College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. 60c 

Bringing Consumer Education Into Action. 8 pp. 10c. 

Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials. 24 pp. 10c 

* Consumer Living. 608 pp. $3.20 

° Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 pp. $2.60 

° Your Life in the Country. 410 pp. $3.60 

* The Buyers Guide, with Work Sheets. 256 pp. $1.80 


Starred «*) publications abov ia available at a school discount of 25 per cent from 
the All other publications I'sted are available at the following discounts 
100 or more copies, 33 1 3% 


10-99 copies 


Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

















The Grolier Society library 
Of Educational Reference Materials 


It takes years to produce reference materials which are more thar 
vast accumulations of facts. The Grolier Society public ations are 
based on sound educational principles, organized with both teacher 
and student in mind. Materials are edited to be readable and stimu 
lating so that they do not just settle facts but lead into the wide 
world of books. The Grolier Society publications are a library in 


themselves. Examine them and see if vou do not agree 


The Book of Knowledge {i\!s the need for a set for younger readers 


which combines sound information and the pleasures of good reading 


—_ a= aw end 


20 vols 


Richards Topical Encyclopedia {i\\< the need for an instru 
tional aid for both teacher and student, presenting the full range of | 
children’s interests in hundreds of teaching and reading unite, arranged | 


»I 


in developmental sequence I> ve 


Lands and Peoples answers the need for an attractive, balanced 


friendly set for supplementary and recreational reading by the student 


seeking to understand the world of which he is so much a part vols 
The Book of Popular Seienee presents an organized, under 

standable treatment of modern science, whether for pleasure readin 

for research by the HIGH SCHOOL student 10 vol 


The Grolier Eneyelopedia j. a tow -cost. concise, authoritative 
et for the student at the SECONDARY level lOy 


Write for MONEY-SAVING offer to schools 


Z THE GROLIER SOCIETY Ine. 
WS NEW YORK «¢ MOUNT VERNON Sy 


f VS {ddress communications to the National School and Library Division, . 
2 | The Grolier Society Inc., 125 S. 5th Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 
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